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PRESS AND THE TORIES. 


REPRINTED FROM FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER, 1833. 


Opinions of the Newspapers. 


** We would direct the attention of the Conservatives, not only of Essex, but of 
every county, to an able paper published in Fraser’s Magazine of this month, under 
the title of ‘ The Press and the Tories.” The importance which the writer attaches 
to the press as a most powerful political engine, is well deserving the serious consi- 
deration of a party, whose decency of principle prevents their adoption of the very 
many modes of warfare eagerly used by their less scrupulous opponents.”—Essex 
Standard, Sept. 14, 1833. 


‘* The article entitled ‘ The Press and the Tories’ should be read, and thought on, 
and acted on, by ‘ every man of property, every man of trade, every man, in fact, who 
who has any thing to lose by social disorder.’ ”—Brighton Gazette, Sept. 5, 1833. 


‘** The ‘ Press and the Tories’ should be read, studied, and inwardly digested, by 
the leaders of the Tory party, if they ever wish again to become the guides and rulers 
of England’s destinies.”—Durham Advertiser, Sept. 6, 1833. 


“‘ We prefer giving an extract from ‘ The Press and the Tories,’ with the hope 
that it may tend to rouse the dormant spirit of the Conservatives to a proper support 
of the king and the constitution, to sustain which a closer bond of union must be ex. 
hibited to the world, regardless alike of petty interests, petty distinctions, or petty 
differences of opinion.” —Liverpool Standard, Sept. 3, 1835. 


“« Fraser’s Magazine has an article entitled, ‘ The Press and the Tories,’ in which 
it is shewn, with much force and ability, that the Tories, by neglecting the press, 
neglect one great, and perhaps the greatest, support of their cause, and the cause of 
the country. We altogether agree with the writer of that paper; and we would par- 
ticularly direct the attention of our readers to it. If the Tories will but take half the 
pains to instruct the people that the Raiical leaders have taken to mislead and deceive 


them, we shall presently see re-action in favour of order.”—Bury and Suffolk Herald, 
Sept. 8. 


See also Standard, Sept.12 ; Old England, Sept. 8 ; Examiner, Sept. 8 ; Blackburn 
Gazette, Sept.4; Bath Herald, Sept.7 ; Edinburgh Evening Post, Sept. 14; Cork Con- 


stitution, Sept. 10; Halifax Guardian, Sept. 7 ; Boston Herald, Sept.10; Lancaster 
Gazette, Sept. 14; Leeds Intelligencer, Sept. 7. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND SIR ROBERT CECIL. 


Tur enterprising seaman and warrior 
of the chivalrous times of Elizabeth has 
always been a favourite hero with bio- 
graphers ; and each writer who has un- 
dertaken his life has more and more 
exalted his merits. Not many years 
have elapsed since Raleigh was the 
subject of a very elaborate work, by 
Arthur Cayley ; within the last twelve- 
month, Mrs. A. T. Thomson has pub- 
lished a volume of considerable merit : 
and, more recently, Mr. Patrick Fraser 
Tytler has put forth, as one of the vo- 
lumes ofthe Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
a life of Sir Walter, which, in unshaded 
eulogy, surpasses all its precursors. It 
appears to have been composed during 
a residence in that beautiful English 
county of which Raleigh was a native, 
and the associations thereby called into 
the mind of the writer have augmented 
the enthusiasm which a biographer can 
scarcely be without. We do not alto- 
gether grudge to biography, as com- 
pared with general history, some par- 
tiality of this sort. But the writer of a 
life has not the privilege of the painter 
of a portrait. Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
when accused of flattery, asserted that 
he never gave to the countenance an 
expression excelling that which had at 
some fortunate moment played upon 
the features which he portrayed. If 
this were really so (which, however, we 
partly doubt), Lawrence was justifiable ; 
neither truth, nor any individual, had 
cause of complaint. But truth does 
require from the biographer, that he 
should describe all the varying expres- 
sions which his subject has at any time 
exhibited ; and as the hero of biography 
VOL. VIII. NO. XLII, 





is always in a group, justice requires 
that the artist should not exaggerate the 
deformities, or tarnish the beauties of 
surrounding figures, in order to exalt 
the favoured one. 

Of injustice of this sort we accuse 
Mr. Tytler. If his judgment had been 
blinded only to the defects of Raleigh, 
we might have left to his readers the 
unalloyed enjoyment of studying the 
character of a meritorious and ill-used 
man; but when we find him unfairly 
and incorrectly representing the con- 
duct of another of Elizabeth’s worthies, 
in order to magnify the virtues and the 
wrongs of his favourite, the love of 
historical truth prompts us to expose 
his misrepresentations. 

It is not our purpose to go, page by 
page, through Mr. Tytler’s work; we 
shall notice those passages only which 
we have examined minutely. Circum- 
stances have led us lately to consider 
the actions of Robert Cecil, first earl 
of Salisbury ; a personage who, though 
certainly less qualified than Raleigh 
for a hero of romance, fills a deserved 
space in English history. His quali- 
ties, let them be more or less highly 
estimated, were not in their nature at- 
tractive ; and it is natural, that where 
the deformed and melancholy politician 
comes in collision with the chivalrous 
and poetical warrior, the predisposition 
as well of posterity as of contempo- 
raries, should be all for the man of 
enterprise. 

We are assuredly not prepared so 
directly to stem the current of public 
opinion, as to maintain that Cecil was 
entirely blameless in the transactions 
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2 Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Robert Cecil. 


in which he and Raleigh were mutually 
concerned ; but examining one by one 
all the statements of Mr. Tytler con- 
cerning Cecil, we will endeavour to do 
justice between the two men, more im- 
partially than the present writer. 

The representation of Mr. Tytler, as 
well as of other writers, is, that Cecil 
and Raleigh were intimate friends, 
that they became political rivals, and 
that Cecil finally sacrificed Raleigh, 
under pretence of a treasonable con- 
cern in a plot which was, in truth, the 
invention of Cecil himself. 

The proof is more or less deficient 
for every part of this averment. In 
the first place, it no where appears that 
there existed between the two persons 
that equal and cordial intimacy, and 
mutual good opinion, which are essen- 
tial to friendship. Though Raleigh’s 
birth preceded Cecil’s, his introduction 
to court was much later; and his let- 
ters to Cecil, in the earlier stages of 
their acquaintance, are addressed to 
him much more as a patron than as a 
friend. 

Some of these, and extracts from 
others, are printed by Tytler ;* they 
all contain solicitations of favour or 
patronage for the writer, who was then 
in disgrace, occasioned by his amour 
with Elizabeth Throckmorton. One 
of them+ contains a distinct avowal of 
attachment to Cecil, but it is the at- 
tachment of a follower. Another, 
which Tytler reasonably supposes to 
have been intended for the queen’s 
eye, exhibits the writer as a disgusting 
flatterer of the vain Elizabeth; and 
should be borne in mind, when we 
consider the assumption of superiority 
for Raleigh as a high-minded and in- 
dependent man. But in no one of 
them is there any indication of com- 
munity of sentiment, concurrence of 
opinion, or conformity of interest. 
With the exception of that in which 
the queen is compared to Alexander, 
Diana, and Venus —to which no gen- 
tleman of this day would condescend 
—they are the letters which an officer 
and member of parliament might write 
to the minister to whom he had at- 
tached himself. In like manner, the 
dedication § of the Discovery of Guiana 
to the Admiral Charles Howard and 


[July, 


Sir Robert Cecil, contains grateful 
acknowledgment of favour and pro- 
tection. It must not be forgotten, that 
Sir Walter Raleigh was not at this 
time, nor at any time, a member of the 
queen’s council. 

“ Cecil,” says Tytler, “ was the 
friend of Raleigh—as much so, at 
least, as the marked difference of their 
characters permitted ;” and he then 
traces to the deformity of his person 
“the coldness of his heart, his sarcastic 
contempt for mankind, and the cau- 
tion, dissimulation, and passion for 
political intrigue, which formed the 
leading features of his character. * * * 
His zeal in the service of his royal 
mistress was neither enthusiastic nor 
disinterested, but it was consistent and 
sincere ; because he knew his own 
greatness to be involved in the success 
of his public measures,” and so forth. 
“ Yet, however able as a statesman, 
Cecil was proportionably dangerous 
as a friend. Subtle and insinuating, 
he esteemed men principally as tools 
to advance his own interests ; and was 
ready to cast them away, or even to 
break them to pieces, should they in- 
terfere with his policy, or cross the 
path of his ambition. Such was the 
person upon whom Essex, still in his 
palmy state of favour, did not scruple 
to let loose his resentment; and to 
whom Raleigh, having already expe- 
rienced his patronage, attached himself 
with the earnestness of a man who, cut 
off from the good graces of his sove- 
reign, caught at any prospect ofa re- 
storation. Both were deceived. The 
noble, open, and fearless earl, fell at 
length into the toils of the little de- 
formed politician whom he had de- 
spised; and the other, after he had 
served Cecil’s private purposes, and 
co-operated to the overthrow of his 
enemies, was first coolly thrown aside, 
and afterwards destroyed by the hand 
which he had trusted.” || 

We may concede to Mr. Tytler that 
the characters of Raleigh and Cecil 
were different, but his illustration of 
the contrast would be more complete 
if he had set forth both the characters 
which he contrasts. We shall not now 
inquire whether Raleigh was free from 
all the faults which he imputes to 


* 128, 133, 145, from Murden’s Burghley Papers, pp. 657, 658, 663, 664; 


July 1592. 
+t March 10, 1592-3, p. 128. 
§ Tytler, 163. 


Raleigh's Works, Oxford, viii, 379. 


¢t July 1592. Murdin, 657. 


| Pp. 177, 178. 
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Cecil, and adorned with the virtues 
which he denies to him; we demur to 
his representation of Cecil himself. 

Cecil was, no doubt, a professed 
politician, and a hard-working man of 
business, engaged all his life in public 
affairs. Such a person is seldom en- 
dowed with the heroic virtues; he 
finds little'food for enthusiasm, and is 
not apt to form those generous friend- 
ships, which indeed are not very com- 
mon among real men, whatever be 
their occupations. Making these ad- 
missions, we perhaps must not quarrel 
with the expression “ coldness of heart:” 
but we charge Mr. Tytler with the gra- 
tuitous imputation of “ sarcastic con- 
tempt for mankind.” Nor can we even 
admit that fondness of intrigue can, 
with any peculiar propriety, be ascribed 
to Cecil. 

But he was not “ enthusiastic” in 
the service of his queen! Is it not 
enough that he served her well? or 
would Mr. Tytler have had him affect, 
as Raleigh did, admiration of her beauty 
and devotion to her person?* Surely 
if the characters are to be contrasted, 
it will not be here to the disadvantage 
of the cold-hearted Cecil! In truth, 
however, the kingly qualities which, 
amongst all her vanities, belonged to 
Elizabeth, did inspire Cecil with an 
attachment which he found it impos- 
sible to transfer to James.+ 

We do not, as advocates on this oc- 
casion for Cecil, think it necessary to 
deny his subtlety, or his powers of 
insinuation. If, however, he really 
possessed this insinuating quality, he 
must have so well disguised his “ sar- 
castic contempt for mankind,” that we 
are surprised at Mr. Tytler’s finding 
it out: but we have to meet graver 
charges. 

Cecil is accused of the ruin of Essex. 
To us it appears, that if ever man was 
the artificer of his own misfortunes, 
Essex was he: but we will follow our 
author. 

That Cecil should be jealous of 
Essex was unavoidable; it might al- 
most be said that this jealousy was a 
duty. The earl had obtained influence 
with the queen more by personal ac- 
complishments than by public service ; 
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and he desired to use this influence, 
in questions of peace and war, in a 
way which Cecil thought hurtful to the 
public service. He is not worthy of 
blame for any means which he took 
for counteracting this influence, pro- 
vided that those meaus were open, and 
without deceit. 

Raleigh had not always been on 
good terms with Essex, with whom he 
had served; but it was evidently his 
interest to reconcile the two powerful 
men, from both of whom he solicited 
favours. According to a contemporary _ 
statement, repeated by his present bio- 
grapher, Raleigh made use of his con- 
tract for victualling the fleet to gain 
Essex’s favour by personal accommo- 
dation. According, however, to the 
undenied statement of respectable con- 
temporaries, he did effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the rivals.{ If it were 
not perfectly cordial, there is not the 
shadow of a reason for imputing the 
defect to the one rather than the other. 

Certainly, jealousies and discontents 
did soon occur; but Cecil, being about 
to go to France upon a special mission, 
was peculiarly anxious to conciliate 
those who would be left in the presence 
of the queen. “ His fear was,” says 
Tytler,§ “ that some might be advanced 
in his absence whom he could not like 
of, and he artfully managed to have 
entertainments given him by Raleigh, 
and his other friends, which delayed 
his voyage, and gave him time to ar- 
range a secret correspondence, and set 
his spies and posts in training, who 
brought him letters of every thing that 
should be done.” We are here com- 
pelled to accuse Mr. Tytler of a mis- 
quotation, for which scarcely any de- 
gree of carelessness can account. The 
passage which we have copied is given 
as a quotation; and it is added, 
“ These singular particulars, which 
throw so strong a light upon the policy 
of this great minister, appear in the 
Sydney letters.” Now, first, the pas- 
sage marked as a quotation, is not, be- 
yond the first sentence (ending at 
‘¢whom he could not like of’’), to be 
found in the Sydney letters. This 
may be the mistake of the printer, in 
placing commas improperly. We more 
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readily accuse the printer of a venial, 
though inconvenient, piece of negli- 
gence, than Mr. Tytler of a pregnant 
falsification. But, secondly, these par- 
ticulars do not appear in the Sydney 
collection ; unless it be conceived, 
that a letter (for instance) which should 
mention two gentlemen having walked 
into Liyde Park may be taken as evi- 
dence that they have fought a duel. 
The corres} ondent of Sir Henry Sydney 

informs him, that (in those days of ex- 
pensive entertainments) Sir Walter 
Raleigh and other courtiers had feasted 
the secretary before his departure ; 
whereupon, and upon no other founda- 
tion, Mr. Tytler builds his assertion, 
that these feasts were “ artfully ma- 
naged” by Cecil himself, for the pur- 
poses of del ay. 

And delay for what purpose? That 
he might arrange “ a secret correspond- 
ence, and ‘set his spies and posts in 
training, who should bring him letters 
of every thing that should be done.” 
What is Mr. Whyte’s account? “ Du- 
ring Mr. Secretary’ s being at Dover, he 
had every day posts sent unto him of 
all things done, were they never so 
private: surely he hath great and in- 
ward and assured friends about the 
queen.” We apprehend, that if Lord 
Grey were now at Dover, be would re- 
ceive similar communications. The 
meaning of the letter-writer clearly is, 
to shew Cecil’s great attention to bu- 
siness, and his influence at court, and 
his watchful attention to all that passed 
there; but that he caused himself to 
be dined and supped by all his ac- 
quaintance, that he might have time to 
procure these corresponde nts, is one of 
those whimsical fancies into which the 
biographer is led by his enthusiasm ! 

Not long after this, occurred the fa- 
mous box on the ear; only mentioned 
here, by way of reminder, that there 
were at least some steps in Essex’s 
descent for which even Mr. Tytler can- 
not fix responsibility upon Cecil. 

Yet it is with not much more of pro- 
bability, that this ingenious author 
does make him answerable for the 
letter written to Essex while in Lreland, 
to which country, by the way, he is 
said, upon what authority we know 
not, to have been sent, upon a hint 
either from Cecil or from Raleigh.’ 

Elizabeth was so much her own mi- 
nister, that even the station of Cecil 
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does not necessarily make him respon- 
sible for the nomination of a lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland: that the captain 
of the royal guard had any share in it 
is far from probable. We sus pect, 
however, that Elizabeth wrote her own 
letters ; but our author lays it down as 
undisputed, that, in her letter from 
Nonsuch,+ “ the cold and piquant sar- 
casm of Cecil was undoubtedly min- 
gled with the personal resentment of 
the queen.” Now, in the first place, 
there is not one tittle of evidence to 
prove this “ undoubted” tact of Cecil’s 
participation in this letter; but where 
does Mr. Tytle r find * cold and piquant 
sarcasm” in the style of Cecil? Many 
scores of his letters are in print; and 
we own, the more of them we read the 
higher opinion we form of the writer: 
some of them may, perhaps, afford in- 
dications of the subtlety imputed to 
him by Tytler; there may be involu- 
tions of style which @ suspicious critic 
like Mr. Tytler might not deem acci- 
dental ; there may be all the arts of 
politics and dip lom: icy, but sarcasm or 
piquancy we find none! 

A gentleman who displays so much 
of ingenuity in the invention of circum- 
stances whereon to build his accusations, 
was really under no necessity for ben. 
rowing from the wild fantasies of othe TS 3 
yet our author attempts to set up again 
the credit of a story, “ repeatedly,” ac- 
cording to him, “ treated as fabulous. 
Secretary Cecil, it is said, contrived 
that a report should reach Essex of the 
desperate illness ofhis royal mistress, — 
all ships being stopped but such as con- 
veyed that false intelligence.” This 
story,” he says, ‘* is corroborated both 
by the character of its author and the 
circumstances under which it took 
place.” We know not who the respect- 
able author is who vouched, before Mr. 
Tytler, for this improbable tale: we 
should have expected to trace it to the 
kitchen of Sir Anthony Weldon. 

We would ask whether the next alle- 
gation, as to Cecil’s behaviour towards 
Essex, isto betakenas acharge. ‘*No 
doubt,” we are told, “ Cecil, and Sir 
Walter, had in the interval inflamed the 
queen’s mind against him.”{ Here 
Mr. Tytler involves his own hero in 
the fault of Cecil; and we are not 
sure that the distinction which he pre- 
sently draws between these two enemies 
of Essex, is much to the credit of his 
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own favourite. Raleigh, he adds, “‘ who 
avowed himself his enemy, on finding 
that Elizabeth shewed some disposition 
to relent, either felt or affected so much 
chagrin that he took to his bed ; which 
occasioned her majesty to send for him ; 
but Cecil, more cautious and refined, 
pretended pity, whilst he really studied 
to exasperate the royal resentment.” 

Whether if Raleigh had now avowed 
himself the enemy of Essex, he had jus- 
tifiable grounds for thus taking part 
against the man whom he had recently 
courted, it is not within our purpose to 
discuss. But we challenge Mr. Tytler 
to produce the evidence of his assertion 
respecting Cecil. From what respect- 
able authority does he aver, that the 
secretary attempted to exasperate the 
resentment of Elizabeth against the 
fallen favourite? Rowland Whyte, the 
correspondent of Sir Robert Sydney, 
on whom he frequently relies, gives his 
testimony the other way ; and describes 
Cecil as having won great favour with 
the people, by the * good and honest 
offices which he had done for the earl ;’’* 
and Whyte was not partial to Cecil, 
whose favour towards Sydney he fre- 
quently doubted. We have some in- 
stances of these honest offices in Birch’s 
narrative of the examination of Essex 
before the lords of the council. Cecil’s 
argument was rather in defence of the 
queen and government, than in crimi- 
nation of Essex; whom he distinctly 
and repeatedly acquitted of want of 
loyalty, and of the supposed concession 
to Tyrone in favour of the Roman 
Catholic religion. + 

Cayley, the most elaborate of Ra- 
leigh’s historians, and he who builds 
most upon the contemporary evidence, 
which it is his constant habit to produce, 
** found reason to believe that Cecil re- 
lented towards the earl before he met 
his fate, and was even inclined to save 
him.” { 

Among the evidence on which Cay- 
ley founded his opinion, was the cele- 
brated letter in which Raleigh exhorted 
Cecil not to relent against the tyrant.§ 
Mr. Tytler’s management of this docu- 
ment affords a specimen of gratuitous, 
complicated, and laborious misrepre- 
sentation, to which our recollection and 
research find nothing to compare. 

Mr. Tytler makes a little display of 
candour in republishing this letter, 
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‘‘ which presents Raleigh in an attitude 
of unforgiveness and revenge;” he con- 
cedes that it was written by his hero, 
“ though only signed with his initials ;” 
but he assures us that it was “ afterwards 
remembered with deep regret.” A 
more careful historian would have given 
us some reference to the proof of this 
regret, which, however, we are not dis- 
posed to dispute. 

But we do dispute the part which, 
without even the slightest pretence at 
authority, Mr. Tyuler ascribes in this 
transaction to Robert Cecil. “ With 
a prospective wariness which, not sa- . 
tistied with deceiving his contempo- 
raries, provided blinds for posterity, 
Cecil took care that the letter recom- 
mending extreme proceedings should 
appear not under his own but another’s 
hand. With an affected pity for his 
victim, he appears to have requested 
Sir Walter’s advice, whose feelings 
were highly exasperated by the con- 
duct of the earl during the Island 
voyage; and the letter in which he 
replied still remains to mislead super- 
ficial inquiry, and transfer the weight 
of odium from him who should really 
bear it, to an inferior agent in the plot.” 

For the averments contained in this 
passage, involving a most serious cri- 
minal charge, Mr. Tytler does not ofier 
any one fact, argument, or suggestion, 
or even the opinion of a respectable 
man, by way of proof or support. He 
admits, that up to this time the de- 
scendants of Elizabeth's courtiers have 
been deceived by this truly cunning 
trick, devised for the very purpose of 
deceiving them. Up to this time, in- 
quiry has been superficial. We would 
ask Mr. Tytler in what one respect he 
has gone further beyond the surface ? 
with what new light has Ae investigated 
the matter, excepting that of his own 
lively imagination ? 

It no where appears that this letter 
was written on a request from Cecil : 
there is no reason why he should not 
have asked advice; but that he did 
ask it, is a fancy not absurd. All the 
rest is fanciful absurdity. 

Mr. Tytler|} ascribes great import- 
ance to a discovery lately made, that 
the date assigned to this letter is erro- 
neous—that it must have been written 
earlier, and therefore does not exhibit 
ee as urging the execution of 
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Essex. Now if the date is erroneous, 
as by the then English computation it 
certainly is, the most natural conjecture 
is that it is as little wrong as possible ; 
and that, if it cannot be 1601, it was 
written in 1600, or 1600-1. If Cecil 
endorsed it only a few weeks after its 
receipt, he might very probably have 
put the then date, instead of that 
which really belonged to it. 

But the point is of no importance to 
our argument, except that, if Mr. Tytler 
is right in supposing the letter to have 
been written at an earlier period, away 
goes his speculation upon the ingenious 
contrivance which, on inquiry no longer 
superficial, he was enabled to detect 
in Robert Cecil. But we will now 
try whether we cannot surpass Mr. 
Tytler in ingenuity. Cecil’s plan was 
to deceive posterity ; and he therefore, 
not carelessly, but with “ prospective 
wariness,” put a date upon the paper 
which he foresaw would become, within 
two centuries, familiar in England ! 

Only one word more as to Essex. 
It is affirmed that Cecil “ possessed 
such influence, that a word from Cecil 
would have saved him.” Such in- 
fluence, we believe, with Elizabeth, no 
man possessed. That he might have 
produced some effect by putting his 
own credit and situation in jeopardy, 
is surely possible. In the days in 
which he lived, this would have been 
an act of splendid and singular gene- 
rosity, such as, we freely admit, it was 
not in his character to practise; yet 
we know not one of the Elizabethan 
heroes who would have excelled him. 

We now come to the alleged conduct 
of Cecil towards Raleigh himself. It 
is generally admitted, that, after the 
death of Essex, no friendship subsisted 
between these two courtiers. Mr. 
Tytler ascribes the enmity of Cecil to 
the growing importance of Raleigh in 
the state.* A letter recently published 
by the librarian of the British Museum, 
teaches us that, long previously to this 
time, Cecil had misgivings as to the 
character of Raleigh : “ And for 
good Mr. Raleigh, who wonders at 
his own diligence (because diligence 
and he are not familiars), it is true that 
on Wednesday night, I being at Green- 
wich, and the queen at Mr. Walsing- 
ham’s, his letter found me; which I 
imparted on Thursday, as soon as the 
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queen was ready, unto her; and do 
confess, that, in expectation to hear of 
you, we did defer answer to you until 
Friday, of which day I trust divers 
despatches are with you long before 
this time. Thus do you see, that a 
man whose fortune scants him of means 
to do you service, will not bear evils 
to be accused of dulness, especially 
by your rear-admiral (Raleigh); who, 
making haste but once in a year to 
write a letter in port, gave date from 
Weymouth to his last despatch, which, 
by the circumstances, I knew was writ- 
ten from Plymouth.’’+ 

We know not whether this imputa- 
tion was just; just or not, it shews 
that three years before Essex’s death 
Cecil thought—or, if Mr. Tytler pleases, 
professed to think —slightingly of Ra- 
leigh. It is, perhaps, not more neces- 
sary than easy to define the cause of 
estrangement; but it must be observed, 
that there is no indication of any col- 
lision dangerous to Cecil’s power. 
Raleigh held no political office, and 
had not the appointment of privy- 
counsellor, which in those days carried 
with it a participation in the govern- 
ment. The scanty reports of parlia- 
mentary proceedings do not enable us 
to say whether he was troublesome in 
the House of Commons, but certainly 
nothing in those proceedings exhibit 
him as the political rival of the favoured 
minister of England. A letter of Sir 
Jobn Harington has been often quoted, 
in which he tells Dr. Still that “ Cecil 
is no friend to Raleigh, as you well 
understand in the matter of Essex.” { 
These words would imply, either that 
Cecil was no friend to Raleigh, as ap- 
peared in the matter of Essex, or that 
he had a difference with him, arising 
out of the matter of Essex. Either 
conjecture traces the estrangement to 
causes antecedent to the jealousy gene- 
rated after Essex’s death. 

According to Mr. Tytler, Cecil first 
exalted Raleigh and then destroyed 
him; for he negatives an imputation 
cast upon the minister by former wri- 
ters, of having cajoled Raleigh with 
false hopes, and supposes him to have 
given him great appointments, one of 
which was “‘ ambassador to Flanders ;” 
and also “ the task of managing of the 
House of Commons.” The two last- 
mentioned favours are imaginary : 
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there was no recognised embassy 
to Flanders. In July 1600 there is 
mention, in a private correspondence 
between two ministers abroad, of a 
journey undertaken by Raleigh into 
that country, some time before Essex’s 
trial, which the writer conceives to 
have had some political motive. This 
gives Mr. Tytler occasion for a remark, 
whether laudatory or objurgatory we 
do not clearly see, on Cecil’s habit 
of keeping secrets. Apparently, there 
was here no secret to be kept. 

It is strange, indeed, that our author 
should ascribe to Raleigh the manage- 
ment of the House of Commons, since 
he represents him as thwarting there 
the government of Cecil. “ He op- 
posed with great freedom the some- 
what slavish doctrines of Cecil and 
Bacon.”* It was proposed, he says, 
by Sir Francis Hastings, that the 
“ three-pound men”+ should be ex- 
empted from the subsidy. Another 
member proposed a larger exemption ; 
Raleigh followed this speaker, propo- 
sing that all should pay alike; and 
Cecil took the same line. Cecil gave 
no support to any slavish doctrines 
urged in debate. He argued for the 
tax going low down in the scale of 
property, that the Spaniards might see 
that all ranks were ready to make 
every exertion against them ; or, as he 
expressed it in words quoted by Tytler, 
** that neither pots, nor pans, nor dish, 
nor spoon, should be spared, when dan- 
ger was at our elbow.” For this lan- 
guage, which is such as every minister, 
Whig or Tory, has used in all times, 
Cecil is classed among “ obsequious 
statesmen ;” and Raleigh is contrasted 
with him, because “‘ he liked not that 
the Spaniards should know that we 
sold our pots and pans!” There is 
some obscurity as to his vote; but the 
whole, if more than a verbal debate, is 
a mere question as to the details of a 
property-tax, and involves no point of 
power or freedom. 

There is a still more ridiculous ex- 
aggeration in the importance attached 
to another occasion, in which “ there 
was an evident rivalry between Raleigh 
and Cecil, which indicated the decay 
of their confidence.” t 

In a division on which the numbers 
were 106 to 105, and a vote was there- 
fore important, it was stated, that a 
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member, wishing to go out with the 
ayes, was pulled back by his sleeve, 
and made to vote against his opinion. 
Raleigh said it was a small matter, and 
he had often done the like; whereupon 
the comptroller of the household said 
that he ought to be sent to the Tower. 
Cecil taking the middle course, which 
Lord Castlereagh or Lord Althorpe 
would have taken, as leaders of the 
house, agreed in its being a grave 
matter to force a vote, but could not 
support the proposition for committing 
Raleigh. And there was an end. 

These details shew the minuteness of 
Mr. Tytler’s misrepresentations. We 
now come to a more worthy discussion. 

We are referred to the secret corre- 
spondence carried on with King James 
during the life of Elizabeth, in which 
it is truly said the expectant monarch 
was prepossessed against Raleigh. Mr. 
Tytler treats this as, we admit, all 
writers have treated it, as the corre- 
spondence of Cecil himself; and he 
says, that “ Lord Henry Howard re- 
presents himself (in p. 19 of the Col- 
lection) as nothing more than Cecil’s 
agent in managing this correspond- 
ence.”’§ 

We do not doubt but that the letters 
were written with the knowledge of 
Cecil, and under general directions 
from him; but on a careful examina- 
tion of all that have been published, it 
has appeared to us at least extremely 
doubtful whether Cecil ever saw them: 
and there is no letter in the collection 
which has confirmed this doubt more 
strongly than that which is now quoted ; 
for this letter contains particulars 
which, the writer says, “ Cecil forbad 
him to advertise.” And it appears 
from this same letter, and from others,|| 
that Cecil himself had a separate cor- 
respondence with the master of Gray, 
if not with James himself. But in the 
next letter in the Collection there is not 
only another similar proof that Cecil 
did not see it, but the topic, which is 
treated without Cecil’s permission, and 
which is therefore to be unnoticed in 
the answer, is the account which he 
had given of “ the consultations and 
canons (resolutions) of Durham House” 
—the place of meeting between Ra- 
leigh, Cobham, and Northumberland ; 
upon whom this letter bestowed the 
title of “ diabolical triplicity.” It thus 
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appears doubtful, to say the very least, 
not only whether Cecil saw the letters 
of Lord Henry Howard, but whether 
he participated in the accusation of 
Raleigh to James, for which he has 
been so severely blamed; still more, 
whether he is responsible for the un- 
warrantable language in which it was 
conveyed. 

We do not blame Mr. Tytler for 
embracing an opinion which has been 
hitherto current. Our difference from 
that opinion extends only to a doubt, 
the consideration of which we recom- 
mend to Mr. Tytler, and all the enemies 
of * superficial inquiry.” 

But, allowing it to be not impro- 
bable that Cecil did prejudice James 
against Raleigh, we do again blame 
this author for his account of the means 
which Cecil took to ingratiate himself 
with the Scottish monarch. Cecil, he 
says, “had acquainted himself with 
James’s minutest peculiarities, and 
carefully accommodated his opinions 
to them all. The principles of his 
policy under Elizabeth had been, with 
slight exceptions, the same as those of 
Raleigh ; but the pliant minister was 
careful to modify and alter them, in 
conformity with the feeble and tem- 
porising character of her successor.” * 
And then come the unconfirmed stories 
of the discarded cook, to which we 
leave the weight which they can sup- 
port. They all belong to that branch 
of historical science, in which our 
author is himself so expert, the in- 
vention of mysterious and circuitous 
methods of accounting for the simplest 
occurrences. Nothing was more natu- 
ral, than that the new king of England 
should retain as his minister one who 
had served his predecessor well, and 
had signified his readiness to serve him. 
Mr. Tytler goes even beyond Weldon 
in the particularity of his creations. 
Weldon says, without the slightest 
warranty as to the first, that Cecil 
used “ his purse and his wit.” Tytler 
tells us that he employed that wit in 
searching and seconding James's pecu- 
liarities. Can he support this aver- 
ment by any one fact? He does not 
even tell us that this servile imitator 
followed his master in the chase! 
There is not, in the correspondence, 
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any indication of pliancy, or of modi- 
fication ofopinion, on the part of Cecil. 
There is powerful evidence of the king’s 
undisturbed confidence in him, and of 
his distinction between the wise mi- 
nister and his verbose and officious 
agent. 

“Tt was known,” Mr. Tytler also 
says, “that James had expressed the 
strongest antipathy to all connected 
with the conspiracy against Essex ; 
and as Cecil was one of his chief 
enemies, his immediate removal from 
power was anticipated.” Here again 
Mr. Tytler only follows other writers ; 
unless it be in speaking of the “ con- 
spiracy against Essex,” which, if it 
were not an extravagant phrase, care- 
lessly used, would criminate Raleigh 
equally with Cecil. But let us sup- 
pose Cecil to have been concerned in 
Essex’s fall; the other part of the 
averment is still without warranty. 
We know but of one letter elucidating 
the relative position of James and the 
unfortunate earl. In this, of which 
the writer was the Earl of Northum- 
berland, it is stated that “ James lost 
no great friend in Essex.’’+ 

We now come to the plot for which 
Raleigh was tried and condemned. 
Here again Mr. Tytler has added fresh 
misrepresentations, and bolder asser- 
tions, to the more reasonable conclu- 
sions of former writers. 

1.{ He accuses Cecil of “a device 
of a base and crafty description,§ in 
causing to be shewn to Cobham the 
letter which he had received from 
Raleigh concerning his alleged in- 
trigues with Aremberg.” And further 
on, it is asserted, that “ the secretary 
managed to procure from Raleigh this 
epistle;” and “ the effect being artful- 
ly heightened ” (another mere guess !) 
‘“* by suggestions that he had betrayed 
his friend, Cobham was excited, as is 
well known, to violent accusations of 
Raleigh.” 

Now this allegation of management 
is entirely without authority. It would 
be just as reasonable for one who should 
take part against Raleigh, to affirm that 
Cobham’s retractation was procured by 
putting a pistol to his head. We have 
accounts of this letter from Raleigh 
himself: “* After I was examined,” he 
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says, “I told my lords that I thought 
my Lord Cobham had conference with 
Aremberg.”* And heafterwards refers to 
this communication as made by letter, 
and mentions the effect which this letter, 
described by Raleigh himself as having 
“ discovered Cobham’s dealings with 
Aremberg,” produced upon Cobham. 
There is no where the slightest hint 
that the communication was other than 
voluntary ; and, certainly, the insinua- 
tion that it was artfully obtained from 
Raleigh is not very judicious in one 
who represents him as a great man. 
The exhibition of the letter to Cobham 
might take place in a modern justice- 
room, on an examination before trial. 
We have often heard of complaints 
made by a prisoner, that he was not 
told of what and by whom he was 
accused, and that evidence was sud- 
denly brought against him which he 
was not prepared to rebut. The com- 
plaint is here reversed. But, supposing 
the proceedings to be inconsistent with 
the extremely dry and cautious practice 
of England in the examination of pri- 
soners—contrary to French, and we 
believe also to Scottish practice—it 
was quite within rule in 1600. 

2. In our next remark, we do not 
charge a complete misrepresentation, 
but something more near to it thana 
scrupulous man would choose to com- 
mit. Spe: king of the circumstances 
which could be brought against Raleigh, 
his biographer says, “ At first they seem 
to have been considered too trivial to be 
exaggerated into a serious accusation, 
even by the obsequiousness of the 
judges, or the inventive capacity of 
Cecil.”’+ At the end of this passage, 
Mr. Tytler inserts a reference, which 
appears applicable to the whole of it, 
to a letter from Thomas Edmunds, 
in Lodge’s Illustrations.t What Sir 
Thomas says is, that “ against Raleigh 
it was said that the proofs were not so 
pregnant.” For the rest, Mr. Tytler 
is responsible. 

3. “ Cobham’s brother (Brooke) was 
flattered by Cecil, who, holding out the 
promise of pardon, induced him to act 
entirely in conformity with his wishes, 
and to perform any services required of 
him. What these services were which 
Brooke alludes to, in a remarkable 
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letter§ to the secretary, all who knew 
the enmity of the latter to Raleigh 
could be at no loss to determine.”’|| 
And in a note{{ at the end, he main- 
tains that his letter “‘ proves that Brooke 
had received many promises of reward 
from Cecil— many directions with re- 
gard to what the secretary wished him 
to do—that he had conformed his 

roceedings to these injunctions —that 
bis services had been accepted and ac- 
knowledged by Cecil—and that after 
all, the promises made to him had not 
been kept.” 

Our sagacious author deduces from 
these circumstances something very 
nearly amounting to proof, that Brooke 
had been employed as a spy upon 
Cobham, and that the object was to 
prevail upon him to implicate Cobham 
and Raleigh, by declaring that he was 
privy to the treason. 

Now, the promises attributed by 
Brooke to Cecil were promises “ to 
cancel injuries past ;” and the whole 
foundation of the statement of a parti- 
cular course of service is in the ex- 
pression, “after so many promises re- 
ceived, and so much conformity and 
accepted service performed on my part 
to you.” When we remember that 
the services are estimated by him who 
claims the reward, we can form no 
accurate notion of their value. As to 
their nature, we are still more in doubt. 
They may, very possibly, have con- 
sisted in political conformity. If they 
had any reference to Raleigh or the 
plot, it is probable that they would 
have been more distinctly mentioned. 
All probability is against the far-fetched 
conjecture of Mr. Tytler. 

4. A letter is now mentioned,** which 
Raleigh addressed, before the trial, to 
the Lords Cecil and Henry Howard, 
and Sir Edward Coke. Mr. Tytler 
refers to no authority, nor can we find 
the letter. We have one++ which is 
addressed to Cecil, with the Earls of 
Nottingham, Suffolk, and Devonshire, 
and is probably the letter intended. 
In any case, there is a blamable care- 
lessness in the omission of a reference 
or authority. 

5. Coming now to the trial, Mr. 
Tytler charges Cecil with giving an 
evasive answer to a question put by 

t Lodge, iii. 172. 
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one of the jury. “ The foreman of 
the jury requested to be informed re- 
garding the letter said to have been 
addressed by Raleigh to Cecil, and 
whether it was written before the time 
of Cobham’s accusations ; and the wary 
secretary thus replied, with an appa- 
rent tenderness for one who had in 
former years been his friend.”* “The 
object,”’+ he afterwards says, ‘ of the 
question was evident. Raleigh had 
asserted that his letter to Cecil had 
been shewn to Cobham, and that this 
circumstance had stimulated that noble- 
man to accuse him. The juryman 
wished to find out if this was true, 
and requested to know the time or 
date of this letter, and whether it pre- 
ceded Cobham’s accusation. Nothing 
can be plainer than the question; and 
Cecil had only to give the date—to 
say yes or no. But mark the crafty 
obscurity of his answer: ‘ For Sir 
Walter Raleigh, I must say that there 
was a light given by him to me, that 
La Renzy had dealt between Count 
Aremberg and the Lord Cobham, but 
that Sir Walter at that time knew of the 
Lord Cobham’s accusation, I cannot 
say; for I think he was not then exa- 
mined touching any matter concerning 
my Lord Cobham, for only the sur- 
prising treason was then in suspicion.’ 
The truth was, that Sir Walter could 
not possibly have then known of Lord 
Cobham’s accusation, because that ac- 
cusation had not then been made ;— 
a fact perfectly understood by Cecil, 
but which he did not choose to men- 
tion, because it corroborated Raleigh’s 
defence.” 

Now here is a manifest, not un- 
important instance of misquotation. 
Mr. Tytler refers to the “Trial, as 
given by Oldys, p. 665.”{ He has 
altered the words which he found there. 
These words were, “‘ There was a light 
given to Aremberg that La Renzy was 
examined, but whether Raleigh knew 
that Cobham was examined, is more 
than 1 know.’’§ 

Mr. Tytler’s object is to shew that 
Raleigh and Sir Thomas Fowler (the 
juryman) attached importance to the 
fact, that Cobham had not accused 
Raleigh until after he had seen the 
letter, and that Cecil wished to conceal 
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or disguise this important fact. Now 
the truth is, that the fact was never 
denied by the prosecutors. Mr. Tytler 
has not only misquoted the answer of 
Cecil, but he has suppressed the an- 
swer, recorded on the very page which 
he quotes, which was given by the 
attorney-general to Fowler’s question : 
Sir Edward Coke, undisguised enemy 
as he was of Raleigh, did not hesitate 
at once to give that simple “ yes,” 
which Mr. Tytler deems so essential 
to the prisoner. 

It will readily be seen that the 
words which Mr. Tytler has ascribed 
to Cecil’s answer give to the question 
a meaning which does not appear upon 
the face of it. They refer it to the 
accusation of Raleigh by Cobham, 
whereas its terms relate simply to the 
examination of Cobham. We cannot 
affirm that Mr. Tytler invented the 
words—it is possible that he may 
have found them in some report of the 
trial; but we do affirm that he has 
greatly damaged his credit as an his- 
torian by quoting, as contained in a 
particular volume and page, words to 
which he attaches great importance, 
which are neither to.be found there, 
nor in a general collection || recently 
edited by a person of great learning 
and research. . 

The truth is, that the report of the 
trial is in many parts obscure. In this 
very question, the he and the him are 
not precisely directed; and there is 
the same obscurity in the chief jus- 
tice’s observation, which appears to 
have occasioned the question. Cecil 
took it as meaning to inquire whether 
Raleigh knew that Cobham had been 
examined, and this he could not answer. 
That the letter preceded the accusation, 
Cecil neither denied nor affirmed. 
There was no doubt about the matter, 
nor was he asked a question upon it. 

6. In the passage referring to the 
proposal for confronting Cobham with 
the accused, there is another and an 
important misquotation. Cecil is re- 
presented] as addressing Raleigh thus: 
“Ifmy Lord Cobham should be brought, 
and we were to ask him whether you 
were his only instigator to proceed in 
the treason, dare you put yourself on 
his answer ?” 
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All that refers to the presence of 
Cobham in court is interpolated. The 
words are,* “ If my Lord Cobham will 
say you were the only instigator ;” 
and it is clear that Cecil did not allude 
to an examination at that time and in 
that court. Upon Raleigh’s first de- 
mand to be confronted, he had desired 
that the judges might be consulted. 
Their answer was against the produc- 
tion of the accuser; and the very ques- 
tion now put was preceded by reference 
to that decision. Cecil may or may not 
have been to blame, in acquiescing in 
the decision of the judges; but all the 
remarks founded on the inconsistency 
of that acquiescence with the question 
to Raleigh, fall to the ground when the 
terms of the question are truly stated. 
This, then, is another instance of inter- 
polation for a particular purpose. 

7. The misquotation continues ! 
“ ¢ You argue,’”’ Cecil is made to say,+ 
“¢ that Cobham must have acquainted 
you with his conferences with Aremberg. 
That does not follow. If I set you 
on a work, and you give me no ac- 
count, does that make me innocent ?’” 
“To this,” Mr. Tytler says, “the reply 
of the accuser meant more than met 
the ear.” ‘ * Whoever,’ said he, ‘ is 
the workman, it is reason he should 
give an account to the workmaster. 
But let it be proved that he gave me 
any account of his conferences with 
Aremberg.’” The misquotation here 
consists in putting the “ reply ” before 
that which was replied to, and insert- 
ing words (there printed in italics) to 
make the passage so reversed intelli- 
gible! It was Raleigh who used, in 
the terms assigned to his reply, the 
argument drawn from his having re- 
ceived no report from Cobham. Cecil’s 
answer was natural and just. The 
instigator would not have been the 
less guilty because the agent had been 
faithless or unpunctual. ‘ The reply,” 
however, (which was not the reply,) 
“conveyed more than met the ear.” 
What it conveyed, or what our search- 
ing biographer fancies it to have con- 
veyed, is far beyond our powers of 
divination. 

8. Cecil is accused { of a want of 
veracity, in telling Sir Thomas Parry 
that the conspirators had “ discoursed 
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among themselves” concerning the 
Lady Arabella, which, “ he was well 
aware, had been contradicted by the 
whole evidence on the trial.” 

It is true that there was no evidence 
of any design to set up Arabella Stuart ; 
but there was, as certainly, no evidence 
in disproof of its having been euter- 
tained : and it is remarkable that even 
Raleigh himself, in his final appeal to 
the court, spoke of it as a matter of 
which he denied not the existence, but 
his participation in it.§ That there 
were some floating projects concerning 
Arabella, was the opinion at the time, 
as is shewn in the despatches of the 
French ambassador, Beaumont, || to 
which Mr. Tytler elsewhere, as we 
shall see, refers as good authority. 
There was quite enough to justify 
Cecil’s communication. 

9. Mr. Tytler now proceeds to shew 
that Cecil himself was the author of 
the plots; and he commences with 
that which is perhaps the most remark- 
able of all his mistakes, because the 
very statement proves itself erroneous. 
Cecil, he says, had on the trial pro- 
fessed a friendship for Raleigh, “ yet 
it can be shewn, under his own hand, 
that this was an untruth. In that 
remarkable correspondence which this 
minister, by means of his crafty agent, 
Lord Henry Howard, carried on with 
James VI., it is completely established, 
that, for a considerable time before the 
death of Elizabeth, although he pre- 
served towards Sir Walter the appear- 
ance of affectionate confidence, he was 
his bitter political enemy, and had de- 
termined on his ruin.”§ Now mark 
the carelessness of this writer. He tells 

us that a certain point is established 
under a man’s own hand, and proves 
his statement— by reference to the 
correspondence of an agent. The 
offence against that precision without 
which history is valueless, would be the 
same even if the agency were proved ; 
but Cecil’s concern in Howard's letters 
has never been accurately defined ; and 
we have shewn that, even as to this 
particular point, the agent avowed that 
he did not always write in conformity 
with the wishes of the principal. 

Mr. Tytler quotes,** indeed, one 
passage in which Cecil’s name is used 
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by Lord Henry Howard, in a commu- 
nication respecting Raleigh. It appears 
that Sir Walter wished Cecil to inform 
the queen, evidently with the view, as 
Cecil told him, of “ picking a thank,” 
that he had rejected overtures made to 
him through the Duke of Lennox from 
the Scottish king. Cecil desired that 
this occurrence might be reported to 
James: and on the same occasion told 
Howard, that “he and they,” Cobham 
and Raleigh, “ would never live under 
one apple-tree ;” * an expression which 
certainly does not necessarily imply the 
bitterness of political enmity to Raleigh, 
still less a determination to effect his 
ruin. 

The same paget contains a flagrant 
misrepresentation of another letter in 
the Secret Correspondence. ‘ There is 
a sentence in which, by the direction 
of Cecil, the king is instructed to look 
upon Raleigh as the person who would 
willingly give the stab to James’s hope 
of succession.” ‘The words correctly 
quoted bear no such meaning: “A 
stab, both to that interest which he 
(James) holdeth at present in the 
queen’s temperate conceit, and to the 
liberty which men now begin to take 
in making their professions to look to 
him.” Raleigh, who desired to make 
a merit with Elizabeth of holding no 
communication with James, wished 
also to prevent others from making 
court to him; a policy which, if he 
had the right to adopt, those whom it 
affected had the right to counteract. 

10. It is however admitted that, at 
this time, Cecil was no friend to Raleigh. 
The visit to Sherborne, according to the 
dates quoted by Mr. Tytler, { was prior 
to the death of Essex, from which time 
Mr. Tytler himself dates the estrange- 
ment. We shall not waste time upon 
the attempt to prove the existence of 
“the kindest intimacy,’’§ by a letter 
of introduction brought to Cecil, as one 
of “ the chief men about court,” by the 
son of an Irish nobleman, who desired 
an introduction to Raleigh, with a view 
to the purchase of his estate. 

On this point it only remains to add, 
that Cecil did not make, on the trial, 
unqualified professions of friendship 
for Raleigh ; he referred only to former 
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intimacy, and expressed present good- 
will,—dqualified always by the “ faults ” 
of Raleigh. 

1. According, however, to Mr. Tyt- 
ler, Raleigh was soon acquainted with 
Cecil’s hostile practices ; and “ soon 
after James’s accession, if is said, he 
defended himself in a memorial, and 
accused Cecil not only of being a prin- 
cipal instrument in the fall of Essex, 
but of being a chief hand in the death 
of the Queen of Scots.” || We do not 
consider Arthur Wilson] as a good 
authority for an on dit, and therefore 
place this among the stories repeated 
with levity by our author; observing 
only, that if Raleigh had really written 
such a letter, he would indeed have 
revenged himself by a very improbable 
accusation, as Cecil had no share in the 
government at the period of Mary’s trial 
or execution. 

12. Mr. Tytler** now quotes this pas- 
sage from Raleigh’s letter, formerly men- 
tioned, to Lord Nottingham and others: 
“« By what means that revengeful 
accusation was stirred, you, my lord 
Cecil, know right well, that it was my 
letter about Keymis ; and your lord- 
ships all know whether it be main- 
tained, or whether, out of truth and a 
Christian consideration, it be revoked.” 
According to our author, this passage 
shews Raleigh to have been aware that 
Cecil was the contriver of the plot. 
How comes Mr. Tytler to this con- 
clusion? Keymis was an officer under 
Raleigh, by whom he sent the letter te 
Cobham, in the Tower, exhorting him 
to have no fear. We are not told by 
our author, nor do we know, what 
letter Raleigh wrote about Keymis. To 
say the least, this is an instance of 
heedless averment. 

13. We have now a striking in- 
stance of unfair suppression. “ The 
malignity,” it is said,t+ “of the secre- 
tary is fully established by the des- 
patches of the French ambassador, De 
Beaumont, then in England, who de- 
clares that he was violently set upon 
the prosecution, acting more from in- 
terest and passion than from any zeal 
for the public good.”{{ We do not 
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ambassador of a court, known to be un- 
friendly to the English government of 
that day. But if Beaumont is to be 
relied upon for the malignity of the 
prosecutor, he is equally good autho- 
rity for the guilt of the condemned ; 
and, indeed, better authority, inasmuch 
as the guilt is more capable of proof. 
Now this M. Beaumont, writing, as in 
the other case, unreservedly to his own 
government, pronounces Raleigh to 
have been “ justly, though not legally, 
condemned.” And, if we may trust 
Carte, from whom alone we have any 
knowledge of these despatches, he de- 
duced his opinion of the guilt of Ra- 
leigh “ not only from the accounts he 
received from the king, the ministers, 
and the various persons he had em- 
ployed to attend all the trials, but 
from various other circumstances and 
relations upon which (as he tells the 
king his master) he could absolutely 
depend. He knew very well Raleigh 
and Cobham’s designs, as well by their 
proposals made to himself and Rosny, 
as by the correspondence they had in 
France, by means of M. Mason de la 
Fontaine ; and Lady Raleigh informed 
him that her husband had been in- 
terrogated about that correspondence, 
and his and Cobham’s frequent visits to 
Rosny, but had confessed nothing. 
Besides Raleigh’s intrigues to get in- 
telligence from Cobham in the Tower, 
the confession of the lieutenant’s son,’’* 
&e.&e. Again, “ the king of Denmark 
had sent James au account of the 
Spanish designs and revolution to make 
the descent proposed ; and a Scotsman 
had been taken, in the beginning of 
August, at Dover, on his return from 
Bruxelles, whither he had carried a 
packet from Aremberg written upon 
his conferences with Cobham.” * * * 
“The court were certainly satisfied 
that Cobham’s plot was encouraged by 
the archduke, not only from the Scots- 
man’s confession, but from two ori- 
ginal letters of Aremberg’s, which the 
king intercepted, and which the king 
shewed to M. de Beaumont. These 
letters and proofs were not indeed pro- 
duced at the trial, because James was 
so desirous of a peace with the king of 
Spain and the archduke, that he did 
not care to obstruct it.”’+ 
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We do not cite these statements of 
the French ambassador as sufficient to 
prove Raleigh’s guilt. They are, even 
when he speaks of communications 
made to himself, far too loose and 
vague; but they are also far too nu- 
merous and various to have been in- 
vented by Cecil. There is nothing in 
Mr. Tytler’s evidence to prove that 
Cecil invented the plot, half so decisive 
as these despatches are to prove that 
he did not. 

14. Now comes another misquota- 
tion! It is averred,t that Cecil gives 
“a garbled and unfair representation 
of the grounds upon which Raleigh 
was found guilty; and, in his anxiety 
to account for the inconsistencies in the 
story of Cobham’s plot, he directly 
contradicts himself in a very material 
point. In a note addressed to Sir 
Thomas Parry, previous to the trial, 
but after the examination had been 
taken, he accuses Aremberg ofa scheme 
to advance money to Cobham, not to 
procure a peace, but for some other de- 
sign by which he would prosper better 
than by peace.” § This passage is not 
truly quoted. Cecil did not accuse 
Aremberg in this letter. He said that 
Cobham had written a letter to Arem- 
berg of the tenor assigned, and that, 
before Aremberg could return a direct 
answer, Cobham was apprehended. 

In a second letter, written after the 
trial, Cecil, according to Mr. Tytler, 
“as positively asserts a totally different 
story,— namely, that for the Count of 
Aremberg, with whom the Lord Cob- 
ham had private meetings and inter- 
course by letters, it was always pre- 
tended to him, however it might be 
intended by Lord Cobham, for the ad- 
vancement of the peace, and that the 
money should be so bestowed without 
any further reference.” || This variation 
of statement our vigilant author traces to 
Cecil’s hope, in the first instance, “ to 
make something of the pretended plot 
in favour of the Lady Arabella.” This 
attempt failed; he therefore found it 
necessary to change his statement, and 
assert that Aremberg” was never al- 
lowed to suppose that the money was 
intended for any other purpose than 
the advancement of the peace.” 

Now, the whole discrepancy is this ; 
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Cecil had said, in his first letter, that 
Cobham had suggested to Aremberg 
something unexplained, besides the ad- 
vancement of peace: in his second letter, 
he says, that it was always pretended 
to Aremberg that the money was for 
the peace alone. In both letters, he 
speaks equally of the plot concerning 
Arabella being “ conceived in the minds 
of these men,” Cobham and his friends, 
‘¢ and discoursed of among themselves.” 
It is not true that the first letter af- 
firmed, and the second negatived, the 
existence ofthe Arabella plot. The in- 
genious conjecture of Mr. Tytler falls 
to the ground, and nothing remains but 
this,— that whereas in one communi- 
cation Cecil had said that something 
besides the peace had been hinted at, 
but not explained to Aremberg ; in the 
other, he negatives even the hint. If 
this slight difference had any motive,— 
if it was more than that which will al- 
ways occur between an earlier and a 
later description of the same transac- 
tion, it was occasioned by the desire 
pointed out by M. Beaumont, to ex- 
onerate the Spanish government. It was 
a little piece of political dissimulation, 
not altogether defensible, perhaps, in 
morals, but venial in comparison of 
those artifices which it has been our 
duty to expose in this article. 

15. “ Every word cast in by Cecil, in 
Raleigh’s trial, was unfavourable to the 
accused; and the reader is already 
aware how steadily he opposed the viva 
voce examination of Cobham.”* This 
account differs from the contemporary 
statements. In a letter, quoted else- 
where by Mr. Tytler himself,a member 
of parliamentinforms his correspondent, 
in reference to Raleigh’s trial, that “ the 
Lord Cecil carried himself favourably 
towards him that day; the attorney most 
violently.”+ And Michael Hicks, wri- 
ting to the Earl of Shrewsbury, speaks 
of Cecil’s having “ moved the judges 
thereto,” } —that is, to bringing the ac- 
cusers face to face with the accused, in 
a way which conveys the notion that 
he was for a compliance with Raleigh’s 
request; assuredly, he did not “ stead- 
ily oppose it,”’§ nor can it be reasonably 
alleged, by any person who reads the 
trial, that every word thrown in by Cecil, 
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was unfavourable to Raleigh. We have 
already noticed || his answer to Sir Tho- 
mas Fowler's question. There is here 
not one word of aggravation. Certainly, 
having, as minister, advised the appre- 
hension, and, we presume, the trial of 
the prisoner, he maintained Cobham’s 
accusation as proof against him. But 
he procured him pen and ink for assist- 
ing his defence, ** and so reproved the 
impetuosity of Sir Edward Coke, as to 
cause him to set down in a chafe.”++ 

Be it observed, that we are not here 
vindicating Cecil for bringing Raleigh 
to trial; we are only disputing Mr. 
Tytler’s assertion of his uniformly hos- 
tile conduct on the trial. 

16 “ Alluding to his skill in the pur- 
suit and unravelling of plots, the king 
used playfully to call Cecil his little 
beagle; and certainly his prudence, his 
industry, and his intimate knowledge 
of the worst parts of human nature were 
admirable.” We do not dispute this 
appellation ; but we suspect the expla- 
nation of it to be a fresh instance of Mr. 
Tytler’s ingenuity. Jatmeswasa mighty 
hunter ; and had Cecjl been atall, active 
man, he might have been likened to a 
stag-hound. At all events, we do not 
perceive how the comparison was jus- 
tified by his knowledge of the worst 
parts of human nature. 

The page from which we now quote}} 
contains a violent but desultory attack 
upon Cecil's character, which we do 
not minutely criticise, because it con- 
tains matter of opinion only; and as 
opinions can only be supported upon 
facts, and we have pretty well shewn 
that Mr. Tytler’s facts are mistakes and 
surmises, we deem it useless to discuss 
his opinions. 

17. We proceed then to a fact, which 
is, even by the author’s own admission, 
to be classed with his surmises. He 
gives us a letter written by Cecil to 
Harington, some time after the acces- 
sion of James. Herein the minister 
describes, in the melancholy style 
which disease and hard work had 
made natural to him, the discomforts 
of a courtier’s life; with some appa- 
rent allusion (in the part not quoted 
by Tytler§§) to a change for the worse 
from the time of Elizabeth. 
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The sensations here described have 
been felt, or affected, by other courtiers 
than Cecil. A man goes on in the 
same track, complaining that it brings 
him to no happiness on earth, and ad- 
mitting that it leads not to bliss in 
heaven. It is not because a man, in 
a moment of fatigue or irritation, de- 
livers himself of such sentiments in a 
letter to a friend, that he is to be 
deemed a confessing criminal. 

To trace this common-place effusion 
of the wearied minister to remorse for 
his behaviour to Raleigh, is the fancy 
of a writer who can see nothing with 
the eyes of nature. 

18. Prince Henry, ‘ acute in the 
detection and indignant at the triumph 
of hypocrisy, had imbibed an early 
aversion to Cecil, which not all the 
insinuating flattery of that pleasant 
statesman was able to remove.”* That 
the Prince of Wales was uo friend to 
Cecil we admit — we hardly know an 
instance in which the heir-apparent of 
the British crown has been on good 
terms with his father’s ministers. A 
reader not accustomed to our author, 
would undoubtedly imagine that Dr. 
Birch, the industrious historian to whom 
he refers, had countenanced the notion 
that Prince Henry hated Cecil as a 
hypocrite, and that the minister had 
in some way compromised his cha- 
racter in order to gain the princely 
favour. 

The truth is, that although Birch is 
quoted by Mr. Tytler, the authority 
which he gives is that of M. Boderie, 
to whose letters an accurate writer 
would have referred.t Now Dr. Birch, 
quoting from the French ambassador, 
hints not at any motive of the prince’s 
dislike of the minister, unless it be jea- 
lousy of his power—a feeling which 
appears to have been mutual. Not 
one word on Henry’s part disrespect- 
ful to Cecil, is adduced by Tytler, 
nor have we found any such in Birch’s 
life; nor do we find, either there or 
elsewhere, any evidence of unworthy 
compliances on the part of Cecil. The 
letters to the prince and his tutor, of 
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which Dr. Birch has printed several, { 
are, no doubt, in the style of the cour- 
tier. They are complimentary, and 
expressive of that sort of devotion 
which, under a monarchy even in these 
days, those who address royalty are 
accustomed to profess. There is no 
disgusting flattery such as we have 
seen in the letters of Raleigh ; still less 
any symptoms of pliancy in political 
matters. 

19. Mr. Tytler has the authority of 
Cayley for ascribing§ to Raleigh a 
scurrilous epitaph on Cecil. Some of 
the allusions in this piece of scandal 
are unintelligible to us, and are not 
explained by the biographer. The 
animus with which the life is written, 
and the author's notion of the duties of 
a biographer, are no where more strik- 
ing than in the mode of referring to a 
loathsome disease, of which, in this 
epitaph, Cecil is said to have died. 
After mentioning it, Mr. Tytler says : 
“ Yet, even by his eulogists, Salis- 
bury’s illness, for which the use of the 
Bath hot-wells was recommended, is 
said to have been a complication of 
dropsy and scurvy.” According to 
Mr. Tytler, it would seem something 
remarkable for one who admires any 
person as a statesman, or a man, to 
acknowledge that an originally weak 
constitution led, in an advanced age, 
to a complication of disorders. Does 
it not occur to him, that even an eulo- 
gist is expected to speak the truth? 

20. “ Raleigh touches,” he also says, 
“on Cecil’s power of fleecing the peo- 
ple and enriching himself.” Now this 
passage is one of the circumstances 
which cause us to doubt whether Sir 
Walter did write this piece of scurrility. 
Cecil was for a long time in high office, 
held great appointments, and, like all 
the most approved statesmen of those 
days, raised a fortune for his family. 
There is no part of his administration 
to which the charge of “ fleecing the 
people” is appropriate. Raleigh himself 
had not only royal grants of great value, 
but fiscal privileges and monopolies: 
It was not for him to reproach Cecil 
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with enriching himself at the public 
expense. 

If Raleigh did write this libel, his 
wrongs might plead his excuse: Mr. 
Tytler has none for the following re- 
mark. “ Whilst Raleigh was guilty 
of only entertaining the proposal of a 
pension, or present of money from a 
foreign statesman, it can be proved 
that the ministers and courtiers of 
James had unblushingly received bribes 
from the French ambassador, and also 
from the Spanish envoy.”* As Cecil's 
power as a minister has just been men- 
tioned, here is clearly an insinuation 
that he took bribes. Mr. Tytler must 
know, that even those who have not 
spoken well of Cecil have exempted 
him from this charge. 

21. In support of his conjecture, 
that the plot was invented by Cecil, 
Mr. Tytler+ lays great stress upon a 
letter, supposed to have been addressed 
by Lord Henry Howard to that mi- 
nister, towards the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth. This letter, he says, * con- 
tains an exact outline of the plan 
afterwards put in execution for the de- 
struction of Cobham and Raleigh, by 
entrapping them in a charge of treason.” 

That this letter was written by Lord 
Henry Howard, the reference to his 
brother the Duke of Norfolk is con- 
clusive evidence; and, indeed, we 
know no writer who could imitate the 
style of this busy lord. 

But we do not admit that this epistle, 
to whomsoever it was addressed by 
Henry Howard, bears the interpretation 
put upon it by Mr. Tytler. Its object 
was, unquestionably, to exhort the 
minister to counteract the ambitious 
projects of Cobham and Raleigh, and 
to ruin them in the queen’s favour. 
With this view it is proposed that they, 
or at least Cobham, should be engaged 
in some employment, in which he 
would probably fail; but it is perfectly 
clear that employment in the queen's 
service is here intended. He was to 
be sent on a mission to which his ta- 
lents were unequal, and to be disgraced 
by failure. It is even hinted, as Mr. 
Tytler himself says, that the corre- 
spondence with him should be, very 
dishonestly, so managed as to ensure 
his failure. If this passage tends to 
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prove, as Mr. Tytler contends, that the 
letter was addressed to a secretary of 
state, it proves also that it related to 
an English minister abroad. There is 
other evidence shewing abundantly 
that public employment was contem- 
plated ; among the principal, there is 
an allusion to the queen’s probably 
“taking in unkind part that he will 
never serve her in place of charge, ¢” as 
well as those who “ fail in a project of 
importance put into her hands.”§ 

One only expression has been ad- 
duced to shew that a treasonable cor- 
respondence with foreign courts or 
agents was contemplated. “ Be not 
unwilling (both before occasion of any 
further employment) to engage him in 
a traffic with suspected ministers, and 
upon the first occasion of false treaty to 
make him the minister.” || We own 
that this passage, even after the restora- 
tion of the bracketed words, which Mr. 
Tytler omits, is to us unintelligible ; 
but as every word of the context, and 
indeed the passage itself, when the 
text is restored, refers pointedly to en- 
gagement in the queen’s service, and 
failure therein, we cannot ascribe to 
this one obscure expression a preg- 
nant allusion to treasdnable practices. 

While we thus dispute Mr. Tytler’s 
construction of this “ remarkable letter,” 
we are far indeed from vindicating its 
writer or its purport. To act upon it 
would have been base and treacherous. 

But was the letter addressed to 
Cecil? It must, according to Tytler, 
have been addressed to Cecil or to 
Suffolk ;§ and he prefers Cecil, chiefly 
for the allusion to the correspondence, 
under the management of the secretary 
of state, with which, he says, Lord 
Suffolk, as chamberlain, had nothing 
to do. As chamberlain, certainly no- 
thing ; as a counsellor, so much, that all 
the more important and authentative of 
the despatches were signed by him.** 
Still we should think the presumption 
in favour of Cecil the stronger of the 
two, if there were not a passage which 
is all but conclusive proof that the re- 
ceiver of the letter was a Howard. 
Those of whom he speaks, it is said, 
*¢ will lay before the queen the sins of 
our progenitors, the contract between 
the Duke of Norfolk and the queen of 
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Scots, the fawning of Southampton,* 
the match with that lord, the papiste 
(papistry) of myself,’+ &c. How 
could this be addressed to Cecil, who 
was no Howard, and whose family had 
been specially adverse to the Queen of 
Scots ¢ 

It will be remembered that Cecil’s 
son afterwards married Suffolk’s daugh- 
ter, which might account for the letter 
being among the Burleigh papers. 

Thus this, the most plausible of Mr. 
Tyitler’s conjectures, shares the fate of 
the rest! 

Mr. Tytler notices, with a candour 
of which his book affords few similar 
instances, the mention of “ Mr. Secre- 
tary”’ in the third person, as affording 
some presumption against his own opi- 
nion. His way of accounting for this 
is truly characteristic—“ i¢ was pro- 
bably a blind” —as if Howard desired 
to conceal from his correspondent that 
he was the person to whom the letter 
was addressed ! We should rather deem 
this mode of expression—and it is the 
only way in which we can account for 
other passages—an instance of the 
habitual mystification of the writer's 
style. 

We have only one word more on the 
supposed treachery and bitter enmity 
of Cecil towards Raleigh. The person 
supposed to be bitterly injured, a bold 
man and voluminous writer, has no- 
where recorded on his own part the 
charge against his former friend, which 
his admirers have confidently urged. 

We subjoin a few remarks on the 
life of Raleigh recently published by 
Mrs. Thomson. Making no observa- 
tions on the severe remarks { which this 
lady makes upon Cecil, we confine 
ourselves to obvious errors, in reference 
or statement. 

The punishment of Northumberland, 
as accessary to the Powder Plot, is 
ascribed to Cecil, “‘ upon whose friend- 
ship he placed a fallacious reliance.” § 
We have no authority for either part of 
this statement. Why did Northumber- 
land rely upon Cecil? and on what 
ground is his punishment specially 
ascribed tohim? Neither Camden nor 
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Wilson, || to whom Mrs. Thomson re- 
fers, say one word of Cecil. 

Again ourauthoress{] quotes Lodge,** 
for proof that Cecil advised James to 
make peace with Spain. There is not 
a word of the sort! “ The king,” it is 
said, “ was passion: ately affected to the 
peace.” No mention of Cecil. 

Of all the mistakes which the bio- 
graphers of Raleigh have committed, 
we are now to name the most curious. 
Raleigh issaid to designate Cecil, whom 
he reproaches for unexplained conduct 
in a law-suit, “ by the sarcastic appella- 
tion of my Lord Puritan Periam.”++ 
We were sadly posed in our guess at 
the point ofthis stinging sarcasm, when 
we discovered that Sir John Periam was 
at this time lord chief baron of the 
Exchequer, and is evidently the person 
to whom Raleigh refers! 

There is much worthy of observa- 
tion in Mrs. Thomson’s book, but we 
have space for no more. Nor have 
we room for general remarks on Mr. 
Tytler’s book. We trust that we 
have shewn, that Robert Cecil has 
not had fair play at the hands of the 
‘biographer of Raleigh, and that he 
who would form a correct estimate of 
the characters of thetwo men, must him- 
self examine the materials which history 
affords. Our part at present is merely 
to detect inaccuracy aad misrepresent- 
ation. The impartial historian has still 
much more to do before he can satisfy 
himself that Raleigh was the hero, or 
Cecil the rogue, which Mr. Tytler 
represents. 

With Raleigh’s character and con- 
duct, except as it regards Cecil, we 
have here no concern. As to Cecil, 
we are entirely defensive; we have 
protected him against misrepresenta- 
tions, sometimes gross, sometimes ri- 
diculous: but we are not his eulogists. 
In considering the materials which 
have come under our examination, we 
have been led to think well of him in 
many points upon which the common 
voice condemns him. We are told 
that his biography is now in the hands 
of an industrious writer, and we hope 
that justice will be done tohim. We 
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are aware that his biographer will have 
many difficulties to encounter in treat- 
ing of the relations between Cecil and 
Raleigh; but we are sure that we 
have served the cause of historical 
truth in exposing the mistatements by 
which those relations have been de- 
scribed. If in this exposition we have 
spoken harshly of him whose work we 


By Shara. [July, 
have examined, we are sorry for it; 
but a repeated consideration leaves us 
in this dilemma: either Mr. Tytler has, 
for the sake of establishing a favourite 
position, mistated facts and misquoted 
books; or he has displayed an inca- 
pacity, from carelessness or want of 
skill, to use either properly. This is 
the horn by which we hold. 





STANZAS. 


BY SHARA. 


Our weary march at length was o’er, 
And we halted for the night ; 
The orange flowers perfumed the air, 
And the moon shone clear and bright. 
I laid me down on my grassy bed, 
My curtain was the sky ; 
But I could not sleep, for my mind was fill’d 
With the visions of memory. 


I thought on the home of my youth, 
On the loved and happy there,— 
I thought on my sisters’ bright blue eyes, 
‘ And their curls of golden hair ; 
I thought on my brothers—their merry laugh, 


And the joy they shed around,— 
And I thought how they long’d for the one who lay 
Far away on the cold damp ground. 


I thought on my mother’s tears, 
As she held me to her heart,— 
I thought on my father’s silent grief, 
When the time was come to part. 
The night was calm and still, 
And bright the clear blue sky ; 
But I slept not, for my mind was filled 
With the visions of memory. 
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COUNT CAGLIOSTRO: 
IN TWO FLIGHTS. 
Flight First. 


“ Tue life of every man,” says our friend Herr Sauerteig, “ the life even of the 
meanest man, it were good to remember, is a Poem; perfect in all manner of 
Aristotelean requisites; with beginning, middle, and end; with perplexities, 
and solutions ; with its Will-strength (Wellenkraft) and warfare against Fate, its 
elegy and battle-singing, courage marred by crime, every where the two tragic 
elements of Pity and Fear; above all, with ‘supernatural machinery enough,—for 
was not the man born out of Nonen tity; did he not die, and miraculously 
vanishing return thither? The most indubitable Poem! Nay, whoso will, may 
he not name ita Prophecy, or whatever else is highest in his vocabulary ; since 
only in Reality lies the essence and foundation of all that was ever fabled, 
visioned, sung, spoken, or babbled by the human species ; and the actual Life of 
Man includes in it all Revelations, true and false, that have been, are, or are to 
be. Man! I say therefore, reverence thy fellow-man. He too issued from Above; 
is mystical, and supernatural (as thou namest it): this know thou of a truth. 

Seeing also that we ourselves are of so high Authorship, is not that, in very deed, 

‘the highest Reverence,’ and most needful for us: ‘ Reverence for oneself?’ 

‘ Thus, to my view, is every Life, more properly is every Man that has life 
to lead, a small strophe, or occasional verse, composed by the Supernal Powers ; 
and published, in such type and shape, with such embellishments, emblematic 
head-piece and tail-piece as thou seest, to the thinking or unthinking universe. 
Heroic strophes some few are; full of force and a sacred fire, so that to latest 
ages the hearts of those that read therein are made to tingle. Jeremiads others 
seem ; mere weeping laments, harmonious or disharmonious Remonstrances 
against Destiny ; whereat we too may sometimes profitably weep. Again have 
we not (flesh-and-blood) strophes of the idyllic sort,— though in these days 
rarely, owing to Poor Laws, Game Laws, Population Theories, and the like ? 
Farther, of the comic laughter-loving sort; yet ever with an unfathomable 
earnestness, as is fit, lying underneath; for, bethink thee, what is the mirth- 
fullest grinning face of any Grimaldi, but a transitory mask, behind which quite 
otherwise grins —the most indubitable Death’s-head! However, I say farther, 
there are strophes of the pastoral sort (as in Ettrick, Afghaunistan, and else- 
where) ; of the farcic-tragic, melodramatic, of all named and a thousand un- 
nameable sorts there are poetic strophes, written, as was said, in Heaven, printed 
on Earth, and published (bound in woollen cloth, or clothes) for the use of the 
studious. Finally, a small number seem utter Pasquils, mere ribald libels on 
Humanity: these too, however, are at times worth reading. 

“In this wise,” continues our too obscure friend, “ out of all imaginable 
elements, awakening all imaginable moods of heart and soul, ‘ barbarous enough 
to excite, tender enough to assuage,’ ever contradictory yet ever coalescing, is 
that mighty world-old Rhapsodia of Existence, page after page (generation after 
generation), and chapter (or epoch) after chapter, poetically put together! This 
is what some one names ‘the grand sacred Epos, or Bible of World-History ; 
infinite in meaning as the Divine Mind it emblems; wherein he is wise that can 
read here a line and there a line.’ 

** Remark too, under another aspect, whether it is not in this same Bible of 
World-History that all men, in all times, with or without clear consciousness, 
have been unwearied to read (what we may call read); and again to write, or 
rather to be written! What is all History, and all Poesy, but a deciphering 
somewhat thereof (out of that mystic heaven-written Sanscrit), and rendering it 
into the speech of men ? Know thyself, value thyself, is a mor ilist’s command- 
ment (which I only half approve of ) ; but Know others, value others, is the hest 
of Nature herself. Or again, VW fork: while it is called To-day : is not that also the 
irreversible law of being for mortal man? And now, what is all working, what 
is all knowing, but a faint interpreting and a faint ‘shewing forth of that same 
Myster: y of Life, which ever remains infinite, — heav en-written, mystic Sanscrit ? 
View it as we will, to him that lives Life is a divine matter; felt to be of quite 
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sacred significance. Consider the wretchedest ‘straddling biped that wears 
breeches’ of thy acquaintance ; into whose wool-head, Thought, as thou rashly 
supposest, never entered ; who, in froth-element of business, pleasure, or what 
else he names it, walks for ever in a vain shew; asking not Whence, or Why, or 
Whither; looking up to the Heaven above as if some upholsterer had made it, 
and down to the Hell beneath as if he had neither part nor lot there: yet tell me, 
does not he too, over and above his five finite senses, acknowledge some sixth 
infinite sense, were it only that of Vanity? For, sate him in the other five as you 
may, will this sixth sense leave him rest? Does he not rise early and sit late, 
and study impromptus, and (in constitutional countries) parliamentary motions, 
and bursts of eloquence, and gird himself in whalebone, and pad himself and 
perk himself, and in all ways painfully take heed to his goings; feeling (if we 
must admit it) that an altogether infinite endowment has been intrusted him also, 
namely, a Life to lead? Thus does he too, with his whole force, in his own 
way, proclaim that the world-old Rhapsodia of Existence is divine, and 
inspired Bible; and himself a wondrous verse therein (be it heroic, be it pas- 
quillic) study with his whole soul, as we said, both to read and to be written / 

“ Here also I will observe, that the manner in which men read this same 
Bible is, like all else, proportionate to their stage of culture, to the circumstances 
of their environment. First, and among the earnest Oriental nations, it was read 
wholly like a Sacred Book ; most clearly by the most earnest, those wondrous 
Hebrew Readers ; whose reading accordin; gly was itself sacred, has meaning for 
all tribes of mortal men ; since ever, to the latest generation of the world, a true 
utterance from the innermost of man’s being will speak significantly to man. 
But, again, in how different a style was that other Oriental reading, of the Magi ; 
of Zerdusht, or whoever it was that first so opened the matter! Gorgeous semi- 
sensual Grandeurs and Splendours; on infinite darkness brightest-glowing light 
and fire ;— of which, all defaced by Time, and turned mostly into lies, a quite 
late reflex, in those Arabian Tales and the like, still leads captive every heart. 
Look thirdly at the earnest West, and that Consecration of the Flesh, which 
stept forth life-lusty, radiant, smiling-earnest, in immortal grace, from under the 
chisel and the stylus of old Greece. Ilere too was the Infinite intelligibly pro- 
claimed as infinite; and the antique man walked between a Tartarus and an 
Elysium, his brilliant Paphos-islet of Existence embraced by boundless oceans 
of sadness and fateful gloom. — Of which three antique manners of reading, our 
modern manner, you will remark, has been little more than the imitation; for 
always, indeed, the West has been rifer of doers than of speakers. The Hebrew 
manner has had its echo in our Pulpits and choral aisles ; the Ethnic Greek and 
Arabian in numberless mountains of Fiction, rhymed, rhymeless, published by 
subscription, by puffery, in periodicals, or by money of your own (durch eignes 
Geld). Till now at last (by dint of iteration and reiteration through some ten 
centuries), all these manners have grown obsolete, wearisome, meaningless ; 
listened to only as the monotonous moaning wind, while there is nothing else to 
listen to;—and so now, well nigh in total oblivion of the Infinitude of Life 
(except what small unconscious recognition the ‘straddling biped’ above argued 
of may have), we wait, in hope and patience, for some fourth manner of anew 
convincingly announcing it. 


These singular sentences from the assert in our own way, that the history 
fEsthetische Springwiirzel we have — of an Original Man is always worth 
thought right to translateand quote, by knowing? So magnificent a thing Is 
way of proem and apology. We are Will (incarnated in a creature of like 
here about to give some critical ac- fashion with ourselves), we run to 
count of what Herr Sauerteig would witness a// manifestations thereof : 
call a ‘ flesh-and-blood Poem of the | what man soever has marked out a pe- 
purest Pasquil sort ;” in plain words, culiar path of life for himself (let it 
to examine the biography of the most lead this way or that way), and suc- 
perfect scoundrel that in these latter cessfully travelled the same, of him we 
ages has marked the world’s history. specially inquire, How he travelled ; 
Pasquils too, says Sauerteig, “ are at =Whatbefellhim onthe journey! Though 
times worth reading.” Or quitting the man were a knave of the first 
that mystic dialect of his, may we not — water, this hinders not the question 
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How he managed his knavery? Nay, it 
rather encourages such question; for 
nothing properly is wholly despicable, 
at once detestable and forgettable, but 
your half-knave, he who is neither true 
nor false; who never in his existence 
once spoke or did any true thing (for 
indeed his mind lives in twilight, with 
cat-vision, incapable of discerning 
truth); and yet had not the manfulness 
to speak or act any decided lie; but 
spent his whole life in plastering to- 
gether the True and the False, and 
therefrom manufacturing the Plausible. 
Such a one our Transcendentals have 
defined as a moral Hybrid and chi- 
mera; therefore, under the moral 
point of view, as an Impossibility, and 
mere deceptive Nonentity,— put to- 
gether for commercial purposes. Of 
which sort, nevertheless, how many 
millions, through all manner of grada- 
tions, from the wielder of kings’ scep- 
tres to the vender of brimstone matches, 
at tea-tables, council-tables, behind 
shop-counters, in priests’ pulpits, inces- 
santly and every where, do now, in this 
world of ours, in this isle of ours, offer 
themselvestoview! From such, at least 
from this intolerable over-proportion of 
such, might the merciful Heavens one 
day deliver us. Glorious, heroic, fruit- 
ful for his own Time, and for all Time 
(and ali Eternity) is the constant 
Speaker and Doer of Truth! If no 
such again, in the present generation, 
is to be vouchsafed us, let us have at 
least the melancholy pleasure of be- 
holding a decided Liar. Wretched 
mortal, that with a single eye to be 
“respectable,” for ever sittest cobbling 
together two Inconsistencies, which 
stick not for an hour, but require ever 
new gluten and labour,—will it, by no 
length of experience, no bounty of 
Time or Chance, be revealed to thee 
that Truth is of Heaven, and Falsehood 
is of Hell; that if thou cast not from 
thee the one or the other, thy existence 
is wholly an Illusion and optical and 
tactvual Phantasm; that properly thou 
existest not atail? Respectable! What, 
in the Devil’s name, is the use of 
Respectability (with never so many 
gigs and silver spoons), if thou in- 
wardly art the pitifullest of all men ? 
I would thou wert either cold or hot. 
One such desirable second-best, per- 
haps the chief of all such, we have 
here found in the Count Alessandro 
di Cagliostro, Pupil of the Sage Altho- 
tas, Foster-child of the Scherif of Mecca, 
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probable Son of the last King of Trebi- 
sond ; named also Acharat, and unfor- 
tunate child of Nature ; by profession 
healer of diseases, abolisher of wrinkles, 
friend ofthe poor and impotent, gi..nd- 
master of the Egyptian Mason-lodge 
of High Science, Spirit-summoner, 
Gold-cook, Grand Cophta, Prophet, 
Priest, and thaumaturgic moralist and 
swindler ;\ really a Liar of the first 
magnitude, thoroughpaced in all pro- 
vinces of lying, what one may call the 
King of Liars. Mendez Pinto, Baron 
Miinchiausen, and others, are celebrated 
in this art, and not without some colour 
of justice ; yet must it in candour re- 
main doubtful whether any of these 
comparatively were much more than 
liars from the teeth onwards : a perfect 
character of the species in question, 
who lied not in word only, nor in act 
and word only, but continually, in 
thought, word, and act; and, so to 
speak, lived wholly in an element of 
lying, and from birth to death did no- 
thing but lie,—was still a desideratum. 
Of which desideratum Count Alessan- 
dro offers, we say, if not the fulfilment, 
perhaps as near an approach to such as 
the limited human faculties permit. 
Not in the modern ages, probably not 
in the ancient (though these had their 
Autolycus, their Apollonius, and enough 
else), did any completer figure of this 
sort issue out of Chaos and Old Night: 
a sublime kind of figure, presenting 
himselfwith “ the air of calm strength,” 
of sure perfection in his art ; whom the 
heart opens itselfto, with wonder and a 
sort of welcome. “ The only vice, I 
know,” says one, “ is Inconsistency.” 
At lowest, answer we, he that does his 
work shall have his work judged of. 
Indeed, if Satan himself has in these 
days become a poetic hero, why should 
not Cagliostro, for some short hour, be 
a prose one? “ One first question,” 
says a great Philosopher, ‘ I ask of 
every man: Has he an aim, which 
with undivided soul he follows, and 
advances towards!) Whether his aim 
is a right one or a wrong one, forms 
but my second question.” Tere then 
is a small “human Pasquil,” not 
without poetic interest. 

However, be this as it may, we ap- 
prehend the eye of science at least 
cannot view him with indifference. 
Doubtful, false as much is in Cagli- 
ostro’s manner of being, of this there 
is no doubt, that starting from the 
lowest point of Fortune’s wheel, he 
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rose to a height universally notable ; 
that without external furtherance, 
money, beauty, bravery, almost without 
common sense, or any discernible 
worth whatever, he sumptuously sup- 
ported, for a long course of years, the 
wants and digestion of one of the 
greediest bodies, and one of the gree- 
diest minds; outwardly in his five 
senses, inwardly in his “ sixth sense, 
that of vanity,” nothing straitened. 

Clear enough it is, however much may 
be supposititious, that this japanned 
Chariot, rushing through the world, 
with dust-clouds and loud noise, at the 
speed of four swift horses, and top- 
heavy with luggage, has an existence. 
The six Beef-eaters too, that ride pro- 
sperously, heralding his advent, ho- 
nourably escorting, menially waiting 
on him, are they not realities? Ever 

must the purse open, p aying turnpikes, 
tavern-bills, drink-monies, and the 
thousandfold tear and wear of such a 
team ; yet ever, like a horn-of-plenty, 
does it pour; and after brief rest, the 
chariot ceases not to roll. Whereupon 
rather pressingly arises the scientific 
question: How? Within that won- 
derful machinery, of horses, wheels, 
top-luggage, beef-eaters, sits only a 
gross, thickset individual, evincing dul- 
ness enough; and by his side a Sera- 
phina, with a look of doubtful reputa- 
tion : how comes it that means still meet 
ends, that the whole Engine (like a 
steam-coach wanting fuel) does not 
stagnate, go silent, and fall to pieces in 
the ditch? Such question did the 
scientific curiosity of the present writer 
often put; and for many a day in 


vain. 
Neither, indeed, as Book-readers 
know, was he peculiar herein. The 


great Schiller, for example, struck both 
with the poetic and the scieutific 
phases of the matter, admitted the in- 
fluences of the former to shape them- 
selves anew within him; and strove with 
his usual impetuosity to burst (since un- 
locking was impossible) the secrets of 
the latter: and so his unfinished Novel, 
the Geisterseher, saw the light. Siill 
more renowned is Goethe’s Drama of 
the Gross-Kophta ; which, as himself 
informs us, delivered him from a state 
of mind that had become alarming to 
certain friends ; so deep was the hold 
this business, at one of its epochs, had 
taken of him. A dramatic Fiction, 


that of his based on the strictest pos- 
study and 


sible historical inquiry ; 
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wherein perhaps the faithfullest image 
of the historical Fact, as yet extant 
in any shape, lies in artistic miniature 
curiously unfolded. Nay mere News- 
paper-readers, of a certain age, can 
bethink them of our London Egyp- 
tian Lodges of High Science ; of the 
Countess Seraphina’s dazzling jewel- 
leries, nocturnal brilliancies, sibyllic 
ministrations and revelations ; of Miss 
Fry and Milord Scott, and Messrs 
Priddle and Shark Bailiff; and Lord 
Mansfield’s judgment-seat ; the Comte 
d’Adhémar, the Diamond Necklace and 
Lord George Gordon. For Cagliostro, 
hovering through unknown space, twice 
(perhaps thrice) lighted on our London, 
and did business in the great chaos 
there. 

Unparalleled Cagliostro! Looking 
at thy so attractively decorated private 
theatre, wherein thou actedst and 
livedst, what hand but itches to draw 
aside thy curtain; overhaul thy paste- 
boards, pa intpots, paper- -mantles, stage- 
lamps, and turning the whole inside 
out, find thee in the middle thereof! 
For there of a truth wert thou: though 
the rest was all foam and sham, there 
sattest thou, as large as life, and as 
esurient ; warring against the world, 
and indeed conquering the world, for 
it remained thy tributary, and yielded 
daily rations. Innumerable Sheriff’s- 
officers, Exempts, Sbirri, Alguazils, of 
every European climate, were prowling 
on thy traces, their intents hostile 
enough ; thyself wast single against 
them all: in the whole earth thou 
hadst no friend. What say we in the 
whole earth? In the whole universe 
thou hadst no friend! Heaven knew 
nothing of thee (could in charity know 
nothing of thee) ; and as for Beelzebub, 
his friendship, as is ascertained, cannot 
count for much. 

But to proceed with business. The 
present inquirer, in obstinate investi- 
gation of a phenomenon so noteworthy, 
has searched through the whole not in- 
considerable circle which his tether 
(of circumstances, geographical posi- 
tion, trade, health, extent of money 
capital) enables him to describe: and, 

sad to say, with the most imperfect 
results. He has read Books in various 
languages and jargons; feared not to 
soil his finge rs, hunting through ancient 
dusty Magazines, to sicken his heart 
in any labyrinth of iniquity and imbe- 
cility ; nay he had not grudged to dive 
even into the infectious Mémoires de 
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Casanova, for a hint or two,—could he 
have found that work, which, however, 
most British Librarians make a point 
of denying that they possess. A pain- 
ful search, as through some spiritual 
pest-house ; and then with such issue ! 
The quantity of discoverable Printing 
about Cagliostro (so much being burnt) 
is now not great; nevertheless in 
frightful proportion to the quantity of 
information given. Exceptvague News- 
paper rumours and surmises, the 
things found written of this Quack are 
little more than temporary Manifestos, 
by himself, by gulled or gulling disci- 
ples of his: not true therefore ; at 
best only certain fractions of what he 
wished or expected the blinder Public 
to reckon true; misty, embroiled, for 
most part highly stupid ; perplexing, 
even provoking ; which can only be 
believed—to be (under such and such 
conditions) Lies. Of this sort em- 
phatically is the English “ Life of the 
Count Cagliostro, price three shillings 
and sixpence:” a Book indeed which one 
might hold (so fatuous, inane is it) to 
be some mere dream-vision and unreal 
eidolon, did it not now stand palpably 
there, as “Sold by T. Hookham, 
Bond Street, 1787 ;” and bear to be 
handled, spurned at, and torn into 
pipe-matches. Some human creature 
doubtless was at the writing of it; but 
of what kind, country, trade, character, 
or gender, you will in vain strive to 
fancy. Of like fabulous stamp are the 
Mémoires pour le Comte de Cagliostro, 
emitted, with Reguéte a joindre, from 
the Bastille (during that sorrowful 
business of the Diamond Necklace) in 
1786; no less the Lettre du Comte de 
Cagliostro au Peuple Angleis, which 
followed shortly after, at London; from 
which two, indeed, that fatuous inex- 
plicable English Life has perhaps been 
mainly manufactured. Next come the 
Mémoires autheniiques nour servir a 
l Histoire du Comte ce Cagliostro 
(twice printed in the same year 1786, 
at Strasburg and at Paris); a swagger- 
ing, lascivious Novellette, without 
talent, without truth or worth, happily 
of small size. So fares it with us: 
alas, all this is but the outside decora- 
tions of the private-theatre, or the 
sounding of catcalls and applauses 
from the stupid audience; nowise the 
interior bare walls and dress-room 
which we wanted to see! Almost our 
sole even half-genuine documents are 
a small barren Pamphlet, Cagliostro 
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démasqué a Varsovie, en 1780; and a 
small barren Volume purporting to be 
his Life, written at Rome, of which 
latter we have a French version, dated 
1791. It is on this Vie de Joseph 
Balsamo, connu sous le Nom de Comte 
Cagliostro, that our main dependence 
must be placed ; of which Work, 
meanwhile, whether it is wholly or 
only half genuine, the reader may judge 
by one fact: that it comes to us 
through the medium of the Roman 
Inquisition, and the proofs to substan- 
tiate it lie in the Holy Office there. 
Alas, this reporting Familiar of the In- 
quisition was too probably something 
ofa Liar; and he reports lying Con- 
fessions of one who was himself not so 
much a Liar asa Lie! In such enig- 
matic duskiness, and thrice-folded in- 
volution, after all inquiries, does the 
matter yet hang. 

Nevertheless, by dint of meditation 
and comparison, light-points that stand 
fixed, and abide scrutiny, do here and 
there disclose themselves; diffusing a 
fainter light over what otherwise were 
dark, so that it is no longer invisible, 
but only dim. Nay, after all, is there 
not in this same uncertainty a kind of 
fitness, of poetic congruity? Much 
that would offend the eye stands dis- 
creetly lapped in shade. Here too 
Destiny has cared for her favourite: 
that a powder-nimbus of astonishment, 
mystification, and uncertainty, should 
still encircle the Quack of Quacks, is 
right and suitable ; such was by Nature 
and Arthis chosen uniform and environ- 
ment. Thus, as formerly in Life, so 
now in History, it is in huge fluctu- 
ating smoke-whirlwinds, partially il- 
lumed (into a most brazen glory), yet 
united, coalescing with the region of 
everlasting Darkness, in miraculous 
clear-obscure, that he works and rides. 

* Stern Accuracy in inquiring, bold 
Imagination in expounding and filling 
up; these,” says friend Sauerteig, “ are 
the two pinions on which History soars,” 
—or flutters and wabbles. To which 
two pinions let us and the readers of 
this Magazine now daringly commit 
ourselves. Or chiefly indeed to the 
latter pinion (of Imagination) ; which, 
if it be the larger, will make an un- 
equal flight! Meanwhile, the style at 
least shall if possible be equal to the 
subject. 


Know, then, that in the year 1743, 
in the city of Palermo, in Sicily, the 
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family of Signor Pietro Balsamo, a 
shopkeeper, were exhilarated by the 
birth of a Boy. Such occurrences 
have now become so frequent that, 
miraculous as they are, they occasion 
little astonishment: old Balsamo for a 
space, indeed, laid down his ell-wands 
and unjust balances ; but for the rest, 
met the event with equanimity. Of 
the possettings, junkettings, gossip- 
pings, and other ceremonial rejoicings, 
transacted according to the custom of 
the country, for welcome to a New- 
comer, not the faintest tradition has 
survived: enough, that the small New- 
comer, hitherto a mere ethnic or hea- 
then, is in few days made a Christian 
of, or, as we vulgarly say, christened ; 
by the name Giuseppe. A fat, red, 
globular kind of fellow, not under nine 
pounds avoirdupois, the bold Imagina- 
tion can figure him to be; if not 
proofs, there are indications that sufli- 
ciently betoken as much. 

Of his teething and swaddling ad- 
ventures, of his scaldings, squallings, 
pukings, purgings, the strictest search 
into Llistory can discover nothing ; 
not so much as the epoch when he 
passed out of long-clothes stands 
noted in the fasti of Sicily. That same 
“ larger pinion” (of Imagination), ne- 
vertheless, conducts him from his na- 
tive blind-alley, into the adjacent street 
casaro ; descries him, with certain 
contemporaries now unknown, essay- 
ing himself in small games of skill; 
watching what phenomena, of carriage- 
transits, dog-battles, street-music, or 
such like, the neighbourhood might 
offer (intent above all on any windfall 
of chance provender); now, with in- 
cipient scientific spirit, puddling in the 
gutters ; now, as small poet (or maker), 
baking mud-pies. Thus does he ten- 
tatively coast along the outskirts of 
Existence, till once he shall be strong 
enough to land and make a footing 
there. Neither does it seem doubtful 
that with the earliest exercise of speech, 
the gifts of simulation and dissimula- 
tion began to manifest themselves ; 
Giuseppe (or Beppo, as he was now 
called) could indeed speak the truth, 
— but only when he saw his advantage 
in it. Hungry also, as above hinted, 
he too probably often was: a keen fa- 
culty of digestion, a meagre larder 
within doors ; these two circumstances, 
so frequently conjoined in this world, 
reduced him to his inventions. As to 
the thing called Morals, and know- 
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ledge of Right and Wrong, it seems 
pretty certain that such knowledge 
(the sad fruit of Man’s Fall) had in 
great part been spared him; if he ever 
heard the commandment, Thou shalt 
not steal, he most probably could not 
believe in it, therefore could not obey 
it. For the rest, though of quick tem- 
per, and a ready striker (where clear 
prospect of victory shewed itself), we 
fancy him vociferous rather than belli- 
cose, not prone to violence where stra- 
tagem will serve ; almost pacific, in- 
deed, had not his many wants necessi- 
tated him to many conquests. Above 
all things, a brazen impudence deve- 
lopes itself; the crowning gift of one 
born to scoundrelism. In a word, the 
fat, thickset Beppo, as he skulks 
about there, plundering, playing dog’s- 
tricks, with his finger in every mischief, 
already gains character; shrill house- 
wives of the neighbourhood, whose 
sausages he has filched, whose weaker 
sons maltreated, name him Beppo 
Maldetto, and indignantly prophesy 
that he will be hanged. A prediction 
which, as will be seen, the issue has 
signally falsified. 

We hinted that the household larder 
was in a leanish state: in fact, the out- 
look ofthe Balsamo family was getting 
troubled ; old Balsamo had, during 
these things, been called away on his 
long journey. Poor man! The future 
eminence and pre-eminence of his 
Beppo he foresaw not, or what a 
world’s-wonder he had thoughtlessly 
generated ; as, indeed, which of us, 
by much calculating, can sum up the 
net-total (Utility, or Inutility) of any 
his most indifferent act,—a seed cast 
into the seedfield of Time, to grow 
there, producing fruits or poisons, for 
ever! Meanwhile Beppo himself gazed 
heavily into the matter; hung his thick 
lips, while he saw his mother weeping ; 
and, for the rest, eating what fat or 
sweet thing he could come at, let Des- 
tiny take its course. 

The poor widow (ill-named Felicita), 
spinning out a painful livelihood by 
such means as only the poor and for- 
saken know, could not but many times 
cast an impatient eye on her brass-faced, 
voracious Beppo; and ask him, If he 
never meant to turn himself to any 
thing? A maternal uncle, of the 
monied sort (for he has uncles not 
without influence), has already placed 
him in the Seminary of Saint Roch, to 
gain some tincture of schooling there : 
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but Beppo feels himself misplaced in 
that sphere; “ more than once runs 
away ;” is flogged, snubbed, tyranni- 
cally checked on all sides; and finally, 
with such slender stock of schooling as 
had pleased to offer itself, returns to 
the street. The widow, as we said, 
urges him, the uncles urge: Beppo, 
wilt thou never turn thyself to any 
thing? Beppo, with such speculative 
faculty, from such low watch-tower, 
as he commands, is in truth (being 
forced to it), from time to time, look- 
ing abroad into the world; surveying 
the conditions of mankind, therewith 
contrasting his own wishes and capa- 
bilities. Alas, his wishes are manifold ; 
a most hot Hunger (in all kinds), as 
above hinted ; but on the other hand, 
his leading capability seemed only the 
Power to Eat. What profession, or 
condition, then? Choose; for it is 
time. Of all the terrestrial professions, 
that of Gentleman, it seemed to Beppo, 
had, under these circumstances, been 
most suited to his feelings: but then 
the outfit? the apprentice-fee? Fail- 
ing which, he, with perhaps as much 
sagacity as one could expect, decides 
for the Ecclesiastical. 

Behold him then, once more by the 
uncle’s management, journeying (a 
chubby, brass-faced boy of thirteen) 
beside the Reverend Father General of 
the Benfratelli, to their neighbouring 
Convent of Cartegirone, with intent to 
enter himself novice there. He has 
donned the novice-habit ; is “ entrusted 
to the keeping of the Convent Apothe- 
cary,” on whose gallipots and crucibles 
he looks round with wonder. Were 
it by accident that he found himself 
Apothecary’s Famulus, were it by choice 
of his own—nay was it not, in either 
case, by design, of Destiny intent on 
perfecting her work? —enough, in this 
Cartegirone Laboratory there awaited 
him (though as yet he knew it not), 
life-guidance and determination ; the 
great want of every genius, even of the 
scoundrel-genius. He himself confesses 
that he here learned some (or, as he 
calls it, the) “* principles of chemistry 
and medicine.” Natural enough: new 
books of the Chemists lay here, old 
books of the Alchemists ; distillations, 
sublimations visibly went on; discus- 
sions there were, oral and written, of 
gold-making, salve-making, treasure- 
digging, divining-rods, projection and 
the alcahest: besides, had he not, 
among his fingers, calxes, acids, Ley- 
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den-jars? Some first elements of 
medico-chemical conjurorship, so far 
as phosphorescent mixtures, aqua- 
toffana, ipecacuanha, cantharides tinc- 
ture, and such like would go, were now 
attainable; sufficient (when the hour 
came) to set up any average Quack, 
much more the Quack of Quacks. It 
is here, in this unpromising environ- 
ment, that the seeds, therapeutic, thau- 
maturgic, of the Grand Cophta’s stu- 
pendous workings and renown were 
sown. 

Meanwhile, as observed, the envi- 
ronment looked unpromising enough. 
Beppo with his two endowments, of 
Hunger and of Power to Eat, had 
made the best choice he could; yet, 
as it soon proved, a rash and disap- 
pointing one. To his astonishment, 
he finds that even here he “is in a 
conditional world ;” and, if he will 
employ his capability of eating (or 
enjoying), must first, in some measure, 
work and suffer. Contention enough 
hereupon: but now dimly arises, or 
reproduces itself, the question, Whether 
there were not a shorter road, that 
of stealing! Stealing—under which, 
generically taken, you may include the 
whole art of scoundrelism ; for what is 
Lying itself but a theft of my belief?— 
stealing, we say, is properly the North- 
West Passage to Enjoyment: while 
common Navigators sail painfully along 
torrid shores, laboriously doubling this 
or the other Cape of Hope, your adroit 
Thief-Parry, drawn on smooth dog- 
sledges, is already there and back again. 
The misfortune is that stealing requires 
a talent; and failure in that North-West 
voyage is more fatal than in any other. 
We hear that Beppo was “often pu- 
nished :” painful experiences of the 
fate of genius ;—for all genius, by its 
nature, comes to disturb somebody in 
his ease, and your thief-genius more so 
than most! 

Readers can now fancy the sensitive 
skin of Beppo mortified with prickly 
cilices, wealed by knotted thongs ; his 
soul afflicted by vigils and forced fasts ; 
no eye turned kindly on him; every 
where the bent of his genius rudely 
contravened. . However, it is the first 
property of genius to grow in spite of 
contradiction, and even by means 
thereof;—as the vital germ pushes 
itself through the dull soil, and lives 
by what strove to bury it! Beppo, 
waxing into strength of bone and cha- 
racter, sets his face stiffly against per- 
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secution, and is not a whit dislieart- 
ened. On such chastisements and 
chastisers he can look with a certain 
genial disdain. Beyond convent walls, 
with their sour stupid shavelings, lies 
Palermo, lies the world ; here too is he, 
still alive,—though worse off than he 
wished ; and feels that the world is bis 
oyster, which he (by chemical or other 
means) will one day open. Nay, we 
find there is a touch of grim Humour 
unfolds itself in the youth; the surest 
sign (as is often said) of a character 
naturally great. Witness, for exam- 
ple, how he acts on this to his ar- 
dent temperament so trying occasion. 
While the Monks sit at meat, the 
impetuous voracious Beppo (that stu- 
pid Inquisition Biographer records it 
as a thing of course) is set not to 
eat with them, not to pick up the 
crumbs that fall from them, but to stand 
“reading the Martyrology” for their 
pastime! The brave adjusts himself 
to the inevitable. Beppo reads that 
dullest Martyrology of theirs; but 
reads out of it not what is printed 
there, but what his own vivid brain 
on the spur of the moment devises : 
instead of the names of Saints, all 
heartily indifferent to him, he reads 
out the names of the most notable 
Palermo “ unfortunate-females,” now 
beginning to interest him a little. What 
a “ deep world-irony ” (as the Germans 
call it) lies here! The Monks, of 
course, felled him to the earth, and 
flayed him with scourges; but what 
did it avail? This only became ap- 
parent, to himself and them, that he 
had now outgrown their monk-disci- 
pline ; as the psyche does its chrysalis- 
shell, and bursts it. Giuseppe Bal- 
samo bids farewell to Cartegirone for 
ever and a day. 

So now, by consent or not of the 
ghostly Benfratelli (Friars of Mercy, 
as they were named!), our Beppo has 
again returned to the maternal uncle 
at Palermo. The uncle naturally ask- 
ed him, What he next meant to do? 
Beppo, after stammering and hesita- 
ting for some length of weeks, makes 
answer: Try Painting. Welland good! 
So Beppo gets him colours, brushes, fit 
tackle, and addicts himself for some 
space of time to the study of what is 
innocently called Design. Alas, if we 
consider Beppo’s great Hunger, now 
that new senses were unfolding in him, 
how inadequate are the exiguous re- 
sources of Design ; how necessary to 
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attempt quite another deeper species 
of Design, of Designs! It is true, 
he lives with his uncle, has culinary 
meat ; but where is the pocket-money 
for other costlier sorts of meats to come 
from? As the Kaiser Joseph was wont 
to say: From my head alone (De ma 
téte seule)! 

The Roman Biographer (though a 
most wooden man) has incidentally 
thrown some light on Beppo’s position 
at this juncture ; both on his wants and 
his resources. As to the first, it appears 
(using the wooden man’s phraseology) 
that he kept the “ worst company,” 
led the “ loosest life ;” was hand in 
glove with all the swindlers, gamblers, 
idle apprentices, unfortunate-females, 
of Palermo: in the study and practice 
of Scoundrelism diligent beyond most. 
The genius which has burst asunder 
convent-walls, and other rubbish of 
impediments, now flames upward to- 
wards its mature splendour. Where- 
soever a stroke of mischief is to be 
done, a slush of so-called vicious en- 
joyment to be swallowed, there with 
hand and throat is Beppo Balsamo 
seen. He will be a Master, one day, 
in his profession. Not indeed that he 
has yet quitted Painting, or even pur- 
poses so much: for the present, it is 
useful, indispensable, as a stalking- 
horse to the maternal uncle and neigh- 
bours ; nay to himself, for with all the 
ebullient impulses of scoundrel-genius 
restlessly seething in him, irrepressibly 
bursting through, he has the noble un- 
consciousness of genius; guesses not, 
dares not guess, that he is a born 
scoundrel, much less a born world- 
scoundrel. 

But as for the other question, of his 
resources, these we perceive were se- 
veral-fold, and continually extending. 
Not to mention any pictorial exiguities 
(existing mostly in Expectance) there 
had almost accidentally arisen for him, 
in the first place, the resource of Pan- 
dering. He has a fair cousin living 
in the house with him, and she again 
has a lover; Beppo stations himself as 
go-between ; delivers letters ; fails not 
to drop hints that a lady, to be won or 
kept, must be generously treated ; that 
such and such: a pair of earrings, watch, 
necklace, or even sum of money, would 
work wonders ; which valuables (adds 
the wooden Roman Biographer) * he 
then appropriated furtively.” Like 
enough! Next, however, as another 
more lasting resource, he forges; at 
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first in a small way, and trying his 
apprentice-hand : tickets for the theatre, 
and such trifles. Ere long, however, 
we see him fly” at higher quarry ; by 
practice he has acquired perfection in 
the great art of counterfeiting hands ; 
and will exercise it on the large or on 
the narrow scale, for a consideration. 
Among his relatives is a Notary, with 
whom he can insinuate himself; for 
purpose of study, or even of practice. 
Jn the presses of this Notary lies a 
Will, which Beppo contrives to come 
at, and falsify “ for the benefit of a 
certain Religious House.” Much good 
may it do them! Many years after- 
wards, the fraud was detected ; but 
Beppo’s benefit in it was spent and 
safe long before. ‘Thus again the stolid 
Biographer expresses horror or wonder 
that he should have forged leave-of- 
absence for a monk, “ counterfeiting the 
signature of the Superior.” Why not? 


A forger must forge what is wanted of 


him: the Lion truly preys not on mice ; 
yet shall he refuse such if they jump 
into his mouth? Enough, the inde- 
fatigable Beppo has here opened a 
quite boundless mine ; wherein through 
his whole life he will, as occasion calls, 
dig, at his convenience. Finally, he can 
predict fortunes, and shew visions; by 
phosphorus and legerdemain. This, 
however, only as a dilettantism ; to take 
up the earnest profession of Magician 
does not yet enter into his views. Thus 
perfecting himself in all branches of his 
art, does our Balsamo live and grow. 
a d, pudc ling-faced as he looks and 

, there is a vulpine astucity in him ; 
aad then a wholeness, a heartiness, a 
kind of blubbery impetuosity, an oili- 
ness so plausible-looking : give him 
only length of life, he will rise to the 
top of his profession. 

Consistent enough with such blub- 
bery impetuosity in Beppo is another 
fact we find recorded of him, that at 
this time he was found “ in most 
brawls,” whether in street or tavern. 
The way of his business led him into 
liability to such ; neither as yet had he 
learned prudence by age. Of choleric 
temper, with all his obesity ; a square- 
built, burly, vociferous fellow; ever 
ready with his stroke (if victory seemed 
sure); nay, at bottom, not without a 
certain pig-like defensive-ferocity, per- 
haps even something more. ‘Thus, 
when you find him making a point to 
attack, if possible, “ ald ofticers of jus- 
tice,” and deforce them; delivering 
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the wretched from their talons: was 
not this, we say, a kind of dog-faith- 
fulness, and public spirit, either of the 
mastiff or of the cur species? Perhaps 
too there was a touch of that old 
Humour and “ world-irony” in_ it. 
One still more unquestionable feat he 
is recorded (we fear, on imperfect evi- 
dence) to have done: “ assassinated a 
canon.” 

Remonstrances from growling ma- 
ternal uncles could not fail; threats, 
disdains from ill-affected neighbours ; 
tears from an expost:lating widowed 
mother: these he shakes from him 
like dewdrops from the lion’s mane. 
Still less could the Police neglect him ; 
him the visibly rising Professor of 
Swindlery ; the swashbuckler, to boot, 
and deforcer of bailiffs: he has often 
been captured, haled to their bar; yet 
hitherto, by defect of evidence, by good 
luck, intercession of friends, been dis- 
missed with admonition. Two things, 
nevertheless, might now be growing 
clear: first, that the die was cast with 
Beppo, and he a scoundrel for life ; 
second, that such a mixed, composite, 
crypto-scoundrel life could not endure, 
but must unfold itself into a pure, 
declared one. The Tree that is plant- 
ed stands not still; mus¢ pass through 
all its stages and phases, from the state 
of acorn to that of green leafy oak, of 
withered leafless oak; to the state of 
felled timber, finally to that of firewood 
and ashes. Not less (though less visi- 
bly to dull eyes) the Act that is done, 
the Condition that has realised itself ; 
above all things, the Man (with his 
Fortunes) that has been born. Beppo, 
every way in vigorous vitality, cannot 
continue half painting half swindling 
in Palermo; must develope himself 
into whole swindler; and, unless hang- 
ed there, seek his bread elsewhere. 
What the proximate cause, or signal, 
of such crisis and development might 
be, no man could say; yet most men 
would have confidently guessed, The 
Police. Nevertheless it proved other- 
wise; not by the flaming sword of 
Justice, but by the rusty dirk of a 
foolish private individual, is Beppo 
driven forth. 

Walking one day in the fields (as the 
bold historic Imagination will figure) 
with a certain ninny of a “ Goldsmith 
named Marano,” as they pass one of 
those rock-chasms frequent in the fair 
Island of Sicily, Beppo begins, in his 
oily, voluble way, to hint that Treasures 
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often lay hid; that a Treasure lay hid 
there (as he knew by some pricking of 
his thumbs, divining-rod, or other ta- 
lismanic monition); which Treasure 
might, by aid of science, courage, 
secrecy, and a small judicious advance 
of money, be fortunately lifted. The 
gudgeon takes: advances (by degrees) 
to the length of “ sixty gold Ounces;” 
sees magic circles drawn in the wane 
or in the full of the moon, blue (phos- 
phorus) flames arise, split twigs auspi- 
ciously quiver ; andat length—demands 
peremptorily that the Treasure be dug. 
A night is fixed on: the ninny Gold- 
smith, trembling with rapture and ter- 
ror, breaks ground ; digs, with thick 
breath and cold sweat, fiercely down, 
down, Beppo relieving him: the work 
advances ; when, ah! at a certain stage 
of it (before fruition) hideous yells arise, 
a jingle like the emptying of Birming- 
ham ; six Devils pounce upon the poor 
sheep Goldsmith, and beat him almost 
to mutton; mercifully sparing Bal- 
samo,—who indeed has himself sum- 
moned them thither, and as it were 
created them (with goatskins and burnt 
cork). Marano, though a ninny, now 
knew how it lay ; and furthermore that 
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he had a stiletto. One of the grand 
drawbacks of swindler-genius! You 
accomplish the Problem ; and then— 
the Elementary Quantities (Algebraic 
Symbols) you worked on will fly in 
your face ! 

Hearing of stilettos, our Algebraist 
begins to look around him, and view 
his empire of Palermo in the concrete. 
An empire uow much exhausted; much 
infested too, with sorrows of all kinds, 
and every day the more ; nigh ruinous, 
in short; not worth being stabbed for. 
There is a world elsewhere. In any 
case, the young Raven has now shed 
his pens, and got fledged for flying. 
Shall he not spurn the whole from him, 
and soar off? Resolved, performed ! 
Our Beppo quits Palermo ; and, as it 
proved, on a long voyage: or, as the 
Inquisition Biographer has it, “ he fled 
from Palermo, and overran the whole 
Earth.” 


Here then ends the First Act of 
Count Alessandro Cagliostro’s Life- 
drama. Let the curtain drop; and 
hang unrent, before an audience of 
mixed feeling, till the First of August. 


POLITICAL UNIONS. 


THE NORTHERN POLITICAL UNION. 


Tue steadiness, the resolution, and tre- 
mendous power, with which the so- 
cieties called Political Unions presented 
their petitions, shook even the founda- 
tions of royalty itself, and, in spite of 
the bold stand which the aristocracy 
made in cefence of their ancient rights, 
completely bore down the all-power- 
ful force that was arrayed against them, 
make them of too much significance 
not to claim from a political observer 
serious notice. It fortunately happens 
that, of one of the most important of 
these, we have been put in possession 
of all the facts attending its genesis 
and exodus— its birth — its going forth 
—as also its present status. Correct 
portraits of the leading members will 
furnish the best conception that can be 
given of the true character of these pa- 
triotic societies. We are aware that, 
in introducing this subject, a number 
of individuals will be brought forward, 
who, but for the present agitation of 
the times, would never have been ho- 


noured with the dignity of public no- 
tice. The Northern Union ranks second 
of the formidable bodies established 
in the United Kingdom — it has fre- 
quently even contested the palin of 
popularity with the great Birming- 
ham one itself — its immense power 
is still in existence — numbers of its 
members, now moving in the mass, 
are only waiting for the first burst of 
public excitement to bring them once 
more into the full blaze of notoriety. 
No apology is needed for introducing 
apparently a few obscure individuals, 
when, as a whole, they have such mighty 
weight in the grand political scale. 

To trace the origin of this Union— 
that is, that society which is now held 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne under the 
title of the Northern Political Union, 
we shall have to go as far back as the 
days of Castlereagh, Thistlewood, the 
Black Dwarf, the late queen, and 
Hunt and “the Manchester massacre.” 
At that never-to-be-forgotten period, 
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the broad flag of Radicalism was hoist- 
ed by none but the pure mobility. 
The Whigs looked upon themselves as 
but the respectable rivals of the Tories, 
and would have considered it as con- 
tamination to have been seen mixing 
in the plebeian throng. Our public 
meetings were then, certainly, as they 
are now, congregated together hy the 
inspiring tune of “ Scots wha hae ;” 
but the hustings, be it remembered, 
was not mounted by the gentlemanly 
step of the milk-and-water generation, 
or the seat of honour taken by a sir, 
or my lord, or the Rev. Mr. So-and-so. 
We were not at that time sickened by 
long and unmeaning harangues about 
legal reforms; — no; but, like .true 
men, every speaker, as he was called, 
bustled forward in his turn, and blus- 
tered away about the rights of kings 

the villany of priestcraft, and such- 
like rational doctrine. These were mem- 
bers of the Levelling Clubs—for, mark ! 
there were at that time no unions in 
the land. No; no political shaking of 
hands, of an evening, of Sir John with 
John Hammersmith. John Radical 
was then elbowed by none but his 
aproned friend ; and if the rooms did 
breathe a little of slaughter, and foam 
occasionally with the rich anticipations 
of feastings in aristocratical halls, and 
gorging in the palaces of bloated 
bishops, why it was honest. We were 
not then annoyed with that step-dame’s 
boon the bill, with all its noisome re- 
petitions, which are still dinning in 
our ears, but a stout roar of “ A level, 
a fair level, and nothing but a level,” 
was the hearty and boisterous sound 
that ever and anon thundered around 
the room. In short, however, to drop 
metaphor, those memorable days of 
commotion were what may be justly 
said to have been the true Jack Radi- 
cal period. 

It is almost unnecessary to inform 
the intelligent reader, that at the time 
we have just been describing the coun- 
try was kept in a constant state of ex- 
citement by that noted publication the 
Black Dwarf, and now and then vio- 
lently agitated by the butchering plans 
of Thistlewood, and the bold defence 
and careless exposures of the late queen. 
In no part of the kingdom did those 
turbulent feelings rage more boister- 
ously than at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and its extensively and thickly popu- 
lated neighbourhood. The large bodies 
of men employed at the collieries and 
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manufactories round about there, hav- 
ing what may be called generally good 
common educations and strong natural 
propensities to sociality, formed an 
admirable hot-bed for designing men 
to sow the seeds of political discord. 
Numerous classes were established 
amongst them, at which the members 
occasionally met to read, and discuss 
the news, and encourage each other in 
patriotic feelings. These clubs were 
under the superintendence or direction 
of one Eneas Mackenzie, a printer and 
publisher of Newcastle, and a talented 
individual of the name of Marshall, a 
bookseller of the same place, whose 
shop-window was eternally crowded 
with all the flaming pamphlets of the 
day. The Whigs, as we observed be- 
fore, at this time took no part with 
those stern reformers ; and the press, 
too, of that town looked but scurvily 
upon them. The Courant had already 
roused their resentment by an insulting 
advertisement ; the Chronicle reposed 
quietly under the smiles of Earl Grey ; 
and the Mercury, to use the sea phrase, 
boxed round the political compass, fol- 
lowing instinctively its old employer— 
Interest. 

Such, then, was the state of politics 
and parties in that part of the north 
when the Manchester affair took place. 
On the news of that unfortunate event, 
/Eneas Mackenzie, in conjunction with 
the other leaders, issued bills, giving 
notice that a public meeting would be 
held on the 11th of October, 1819, on 
the Town Moor, to petition parliament 
to institute a proper inquiry into the 
real causes of this dreadful transaction. 
On the appointed day, every village 
and town within a dozen miles of 
Newcastle sent forth their hundreds and 
thousands to give full vent to their 
true sentiments upon the occasion. 
Nearly 100,000 men, with music and 
banners (the most of the latter of which 
were black), adorned with appropriate 
emblems and significant mottoes, pa- 
raded through the above-mentioned 
town. The respectable part of the 
inhabitants were in a state of alarm 
at the procession. And indeed there 
was some little reason in their fear ; 
for the Radicals, conscious that they 
were gazed upon with no favourable 
eye by that portion of the town, 
marched forward in a kind of moody 
temper, but at the same time with a 
stern confidence in their own physical 
strength. Each party, in passing the 











shop of Mr. Mackenzie, halted and 
gave three cheers. A little further on 
was the Courant office, where Edward 
Walker, the late editor, sat in great 
tribulation, with half a score of con- 
stables for his dinner party: three 
groans were dropped in compliment 
to this gentleman. But with the ex- 
ception of those two trifling expressions 
of feeling, the whole body reached the 
Town Moor in perfect order. The 
meeting was formed ; and /Eneas Mac- 
kenzie, as was expected, was called to 
the chair. He, of course, commenced 
proceedings in a well-concocted speech, 
aud was followed by Marshall, the book- 
seller before noticed, and a person of 
the name of Hodgson, commonly called 
the Winlaton Weaver, a man once 
famous for long harangues. A few 
more addressed the assembly ; but of 
all the orators, there was not one whose 
situation in life ranked higher than that 
of a common tradesman. The people 
separated with the same sobriety in 
which they met, leaving Auneas Mac- 
kenzie (for, like a wise man—and we 
had almost forgotten to mention it—he 
monopolised all the honours of this 
great day to himself),no common name, 
in being able to collect such a multi- 
tude, and wield them with such tact 
and generalship. Shortly after this the 
country gradually recovered its former 
happy state of security. Castlereagh 
ere long went the way of all flesh; 
Thistlewood was suspended by the 
finisher of the law; the stamp-duty 
put an end to the Black Dwarf’; the 
queen paid the debt of nature; and 
Mr. Henry Hunt was for a number of 
years peaceably settled in one of his 
majesty’s gaols. 

About ten years had now rolled 
quietly over, the subject of reform 
scarcely ever introducing itself upon 
the notice of the public, saving when 
/Eneas Mackenzie was seen stalking 
by with his important self. Then the 
remembrance or remark would usually 
arise, as, “‘ Ah, there goes Mr.So-and-so, 
the great Radical ;” with, “‘ There is no 
noise now, I think, about reform,” &c. 
It was in September 1830—the foreign 
news had of late become exceedingly 
interesting with the accounts of the 
revolution which had taken place in 
Paris—when a few bills were seen 
scattered over the town, calling upon 
the inhabitants, in the true tame style 
of Whiggery, to meet at the Turk’s 
Head, in order to petition the mayor 
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to call a public meeting, “ for the 
purpose of attesting the sympathy of 
Englishmen with the cause of liberty 
in France.” It was soon understood 
that this noble piece of patriotism 
originated at Mr. C.’s, the principal 
bookseller, whose shop had been long 
known as the old and snug rendezvous 
for that disinterested party now in 
power. We attended this hole and cor- 
ner get up, and can therefore give a cor- 
rect report of the proceedings. A little 
before twelve, appeared the aforesaid 
bookseller and a few of his gossiping 
cronies, with Tom Doubleday, the 
Whig-Radical and great Northern 
literary gem besides. A reporter sat 
screwed up in a corner, sharpening 
his pencils, in the anxious expectation 
of the coming business. /&neas Mac- 
kenzie almost immediately dropped in 
—a mechanic or two now and then 
shewed their faces, to see what was 
going on—a couple of French medical 
quacks tapped, and then bowed and 
strutted themselves into the room, 
apparently delighted with the oppor- 
tunity to scrape acquaintance with a 
few of the nobs of the place. At last 
a carriage drove up to the door, with 
that no less aristocratical looking gem- 
men, Mr. Easterby, soap-boiler, &c. 
of the town. Pomp itself could not 
find a better representative than in this 
dignified personage, his very looks 
being sufficient to stifle the smallest 
attempts of freedom. He, of course, 
was a fit and proper person to preside 
upon such an occasion. A unanimous 
salute welcomed him in, and a unani- 
mous show of hands ushered him into 
the chair. A few drowsy motions, 
and as many heavy words, were the 
produce of this most august assembly ; 
the chairman, like a true Whig, if not 
like a genuine son of liberty, listening 
all the while with exclusive attention to 
his own party. At length the final 
measure was voted and carried, to the 
great gratification of the man in office, 
who almost immediately arose from off 
his seat, and with becoming gravity 
stalked back again to his chariot. There 
was one seemingly trivial circumstance 
occurred, which we think is well worth 
noticing, and that was one of the 
respectables—a Whig, of course— 
stepping across the room, and, with 
considerable condescension, accosting 
Mr. Mackenzie, hoping that they should 
have his able assistance at the expected 
meeting. All the superb importance 
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of Eneas bristled up in a moment. 
Well, as to that,—and in fact,—radi- 
calism, he observed, had long been 
considered in any thing but a respect- 
able light, and—-—Yes, but, it was 
replied, times were now altered,— 
people began to see with different 
eyes, and some change must neces- 
sarily be. In short, this téte-d-téte 
struck us at that moment as being a 
strange and most unnatural attempt at 
union, at this the first commencement 
again of reform. The mayor complied 
with the requisition. Dr. Headlem, 
John Fife, and several of the principal 
inhabitants, attended. A furious report 
appeared in the Age newspaper, which 
was reprinted in Newcastle, and had 
its own sport for some time in that 
neighbourhood. Aineas Mackenzie, 
however, did not make himself con- 
spicuous in this affair. This meeting 
may be considered as being the grand 
introduction in those parts to the late 
memorable reform season. 

The Duke of Wellington having 
made his memorable declaration about 
an alteration in the constitution, the 
whole country, as it were in defiance 
of the bold soldier, became infatuated 
for a change in the system. Accord- 
ingly, in the December of the same 
year, a strong muster of reformers took 
place at the Town Court, for the pur- 
pose of petitioning parliament for the 
better representation of the people in 
the House of Commons. The mayor, 
Archibald Reed, presided upon the 
occasion : of course it was his office, 
and not his inclination, that secured to 
him this honour. This meeting being 
among one of the first of those deter- 
mined stands which were made against 
the boroughmongers, as the proprietors 
of the ancient parts of our constitution 
were termed, it was well attended by 
Whig, Tory, and Radical. The Hon. 
H. T. Liddell was there ; Fife, Attwood, 
/Eneas Mackenzie, and a number of 
gentry, among whom was John Hodg- 
son, the member for Newcastle. His 
colleague, Sir M. W. Ridley, like a 
good statesman, sent a neat letter in 
his stead,—a sort of a political excuse 
for his absence. The Hon. H. T. Lid- 
dell made a bold effort to defend the 
borough-holders ; but the meeting be- 
ing principally composed of Whigs, it 
was their duty at that time to be 
strongly in favour of the people. Mr. 
Attwood, who before this was unknown 
as a public man, was rather radically 
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inclined ; John Fife had always been 
placed amongst the moderate party, 
but on this occasion he declared him- 
selfto be an out-and-outer forthe ballot ; 
/Eneas Mackenzie, too, not to be forgot- 
ten, observed that he had no wish to 
throw the bone of contention amongst 
them ; thereby saying as much as that 
he was willing to meet them half way in 
a coalition. 

Reform now, and nothing but re- 
form, was the order of the day. The 
ministers themselves were proud to be 
figured with the broom as their emblem, 
to sweep away the corruption left by 
their predecessors. The king was drag- 
ged in to be the grand looker-on ; and 
how could it be otherwise expected, 
but that all the light-headed gentry of 
the time should be eager to array them- 
selves with this new badge of fashion. 
Mr. Attwood about this time attracted 
considerable notice, by being chairman 
of the Gateshead meetings; John Fife 
bustled every way for popularity ; and 
Mr. Mackenzie had of late commenced 
a showy stationer’s shop, which began 
to be the lounging resort of all the 
Whig-Radicals,—such as John Fife, 
Mr. Attwood, Tom Doubleday, &c. 

A bookseller of the town, publisher of 
a magazine of slashing local notoriety 
—and one, too, who had frequently some 
little matters to do with those Whig e¢- 
ceteras, being a person of considerable 
activity and a tolerably ready invention 
— suggested to his friend and co. the 
idea of getting up a Political Union at 
Newcastle, of the same nature as the 
one established in Birmingham. The 
thought was considered a good one; 
and a letter was immediately sent to 
the secretary of the Birmingham Union, 
stating their intentions, their means for 
commencing such a society, and at the 
same time desiring all the information 
that could be given them to forward 
such an undertaking. An answer was 
returned, with the printed rules and 
papers of the Union, and the promise 
to afford every facility in their power. 
Delighted with this offer, our publish- 
ing friend carried the epistle and the 
whole of the matters to Jchn Fife, 
and backed the scheme with as many 
arguments as he could muster. Mr. Fife 
was charmed with the proposal, made 
some slight objections, and requested 
to keep the papers merely to strengthen 
his resolution. This, of course, was 
granted ; but Mr. Fife was too sensible a 
politician to enter into such a project 
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with a person who was only knownas the 
publisher of a local periodical, when so 
able a coadjutor as A’neas Mackenzie 
could be got, who had always a host 
of levellers at command. He was, as 
may be supposed, not long in waiting 
upon the veteran leader. The old one 
smiled at the plan—his thouglits ran 
back in sweet remembrance to the days 
of former years; and it was not lon; g 
before all their Radical and Whig- 
Radical friends became united in the 
manner of the people of Birmingham. 
Mr. Attwood, who, like his namesake 
of the mother Union, being the wealthi- 
est of them all, was, as was his un- 
doubted right, voted into that honour- 
able post the chair. 

At this time the pitmen—that is the 
men who work the coal-mines in the 
north of England—were creating a 
great sensation in Newcastle and its 
neighbourhood, by the long and united 
stand which they made against their 
employers the coal-proprietors. As 
these men were all under the control 
of a person of the name of Hepburn, 
such a multitude, it was considered, 
would be a desirable acquisition to the 
Union. Mr. Mackenzie, therefore, as 
an able diplomatist, waited upon this 
Mr. Hepburn, and introduced the sub- 
ject; but the vanity of the lordly miner 
had of late been too much swelled to 
bear touching. ‘They were not met, 
he said, for political purposes ; it was 
to free themselves from the trammels 
of their masters; they had nothing to 
do with government; poor men like 
them had enough to do to mind them- 
selves, &c.&c. The old fox, however, 
was not to be put off with this flow of 
froth, but quietly for a while allowed 
the blusterer to take his way, and then 
shrewdly observed, Well, that was 
certainly all very well; people were 
in the right to look to themselves; 
self was doubtless the first considera- 
tion ; and——In short, be soon con- 
trived to convince Tommy Hepburn, 
that to reform the government would 
be the only sure way for them to reform 
their masters. 

The Union, which was now so 
powerfully established, met on ap- 
pointed evenings to discuss questions 
and frame new petitions at the Music 
Hall, Newcastle, under the title of 
“The Northern Political Union.” 
Here the members had frequent oppor- 
tunities to exercise themselves in that 
now very common art, speech-making, 
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and to equip themselves with sufficient 
confidence to be ready, on the first 
public notice, to take the field. 

This important occasion was not long 
in offering itself. On August 1831, 
the Northern Union had for the first 
time a public dinner in the Spital, 
(a field within the precincts of the town, 
and belonging to the corporation,) in 
order to celebrate the day which usher- 
ed that royal Radical, our patriot King, 
into the world. William, the sovereign 
of the people, as he was then called, 
was lauded to the very skies, for his 
determination to resist the encroacl- 
ments of the aristocracy and extend 
the liberties of his subjects. Mr. Att- 
wood was in the chair; and the whole 
Union enjoyed a kind of a political 
love-feast. It was here that Larkin, 
the now well-known northern dema- 
gogue, made his début as a Radical, 
in a blazing tirade against the Esta- 
blished Church. But the most remark- 
able feature of the day was that when 
Iiepburn, the leader of the pitmen, 
rose to address the meeting: he was 
greeted with an almost universal dis- 
approbation, on the supposition that it 
was an overweening act of vanity in so 
illiterate a man to presume to address 
such an assembly. The chairman, 
however, strongly deprecated this pro- 
ceeding. He declared that such was 
the value which he (Mr. Attwood) 
entertained for native talent, that when- 
ever such an individual as Mr. Hepburn 
desired to be heard, he, to shew his 
respect, would always deem it his duty 
to uncover, and would take it as a 
favour from every one in the com- 
pany who should follow his example. 
This was enough. Hepburn was al- 
lowed to blather ; and with st:ong lungs, 
a face of brass, and an abundance 
of words, he showered forih suificient 
to stagger all who were capable of 
judging of nothing better. This man- 
cuvre of the chairman was truly 
masterly ; for, by this well-timed civi- 
lity, Hepburn and his crowds of colliers 
were for ever rivetted to the Northern 
Union. 

This association now began to as- 
sume something like a political power 
in the town. The meetings, which had 
been held at the Town Hall, had always 
been conducted by the Whigs, when, 
on Sept. 26, 1831, at a meeting at the 
same place, and convened by the same 
party, for the old purpose of petition- 
ing the House of Lords to pass the 
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Reform-bill, Mr. Attwood was led to 
express his disapprobation at the luke- 
warm and feeble language of the peti- 
tion. A warm discussion arose, during 
which that indefatigable old champion 
of Whiggery, Mr. Losh, and his re- 
spectable drones, got properly lectured, 
and fairly out-voted, by the more power- 
ful party of the Union. 

But the great and memorabie day 
of this Northern Society was when the 
Bill was thrown out by the House of 
Lords. On the arrival of that alarming 
news, notice was immediately given 
that a general meeting would take 
place on the Town Moor, the spot 
always selected for mighty delibera- 
tions. As this meeting has long since 
had its full round of description, it 
will be unnecessary here to enter into 
any lengthened detail, further than that 
a mere sketch is absolutely requisite, 
in order to introduce the principal 
members of this Union. On a Mon- 
day—for Mondays are usually the 
great field-days of Reformers—about 
80,000 men were marching in all 
directions to Newcastle — Hepburn 
alone was hitnself attended by his ten 
thousand. A little after twelve an 
immense host, with their usual accom- 
paniments, music and banners, were 
seen moving from the town in sublime 
procession. On attempting to arrange 
the meeting, such a furious struggle 
ensued for places, that the hustings 
was several times nearly overturned. 
The leaders endeavoured in vain to 
restore order ;—all was tremendous 
confusion. At length the danger be- 
came so imminent, that they were 
obliged to entreat Hepburn to try his 
talents with the mob. As soon as this 
formidable character raised his thun- 
dering voice, it was easily seen that it 
was he who was the true genius of the 
crowd. * Men!” he bellowed out; 
and with a few more words of com- 
mand and advice equally as homely, 
the turbulence of the multitude was 
stayed, and business allowed to pro- 
ceed. The chair being taken, Mr. 
Attwood arose, and gave the usual 
chairman-speech about his inability 
for so responsible a situation, the 
necessity of keeping order, shewing 
impartiality, &c.; and the whole 
winded up with a few ordinary re- 
marks on the object of their gathering 
together. John Fife was the second 
man of the day, and mounted the 
lofty stand in triumphant style. He 
VOL. VIII. NO. XLIII. 
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harangued them with strong attempts 
at drollery ;—he had got the perfect 
mob orator’s shout—bellowed out now 
and then about the bishops—joked 
much about that strange fellow Lou- 
donderry —shook his head sadly at 
Hunt—was afraid he had been finger- 
ing the boroughmongers’ gold —and 
finally advised them to keep stout 
hearts and steady heads, and the day 
would eventually be their own. The 
next who took this important station 
was /Eneas Mackenzie. He gazed 
about for a while, and had much the 
look as if he was comparing this 
meeting with the one in 1819, at 
which he presided. At this he was 
but as the third person, but at the 
other he was the very godlike man: 
He however strained himself for the 
occasion—spake rather pithily upon 
the times, with some considerable 
reference to himself; but, upon the 
whole, he seemed to be not in first- 
rate spirits—to be in the third person 
was not Mr. Mackenzie’s forte. 

A young quaker, who had lately com- 
menced business in that very Radical- 
like profession, an attorney, followed 
the old veteran. His reception was 
merely a shew of civility, for the people 
seemed to think that the subject was 
by far too weighty for his lad-like 
appearance: he, however, made his 
debut, and got his more than meed of 
applause; but of him more hereafter. 
A Mr. B., one of the secretaries of the 
Union, and one too who, like a skilful 
politician, is warily watching the turn 
of the times, to see on which side it will 
be prudent to make a decided stand, 
now took his turn. He had always 
had the reputation of being a pretty 
speaker at private debates ; but here, 
poor fellow, his voice, which is only fit 
for a reom, was lost in the immensity 
of space ; and his puns, which at the 
best can be considered but as the 
flashy effusions of a half-wit, returned 
as it were back upon himself, when 
he had to deal with weighty matter. 
The editor of the Tyne Mercury had 
his turn ; but, as his professions were 
well known to resemble the Proteus- 
like qualities of the prototype of his 
own journal, he was welcomed only 
with the respect which was due to 
every one who belonged to the Union: 
Hepburn, the pitman, at last came for- 
ward, and the collier-lads were almost 
frantic with joy. The self-command 
with which this man received their 
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boisterous congratulations was truly 
enviable ; he took not the smallest no- 
tice of their clamour, but, smiling, 
looked as if the noise of the multitude 
was his trueelement. He commenced 
with his usual salutation, Men! and 
then harangued away, with the ease of 
a practised speaker, a kind of an ex- 
temporaneous speech. He now and 
then threw in a few good common- 
place remarks, but more frequently 
mixed along with it a great deal of 
gibberish. In advising his friends to 
petition for the Bill, he observed, he 
was aware that it was not to the extent 
that they wished ; but, said he, the first 
getting this will be the only sure way 
of getting more; and by and by we will 
get the ballot, and then, cried he, with 
strong feeling for himself, when that 
time comes, such men as poor Tommy 
Hepburn, who is not worth five pounds 
in the world, will have a vote; things 
will then get cheaper, times will get 
better ; and then, lads (dropping his 
usual dignity to attempt a little drol- 
lery), we may perhaps get a little drop 
of rum, to comfort us and cheer up 
our hearts. With such happy palaver 
as this did he entertain his hearers, and 
then retired, amidst his accustomed 
honours. The day was drawing ra- 
pidly to a close, when Charles Larkins, 
the person whom we before introduced 
as the well-known northern dema- 
gogue, made his appearance. He at 
that time was but little known; but, as 
the bigoted advocate of the Catholic 
religion, he had scarcely begun, when, 
as is usual with him during his ha- 
rangues, he turned from politics, almost 
immediately, “ attack the Established 
Church. Ile, however, was called to 
order by the simultaneous shout of the 
people. In reply, he certainly very 
spiritedly offered to give in, if they 
were tired of him; but was liberally 
told to go on, only ‘not to meddle with 
religion. He then burst away with 
such animation, that he soon began to 
command notice by the splendour of 
his speaking. Speaking we may justly 
call it, for real eloquence there was 
none; not one happy hit emanated 
from his weak and heated brain; all 
was common-place and every-day, but 
delivered with a fluency, an energy, 
and a finished correctness of pronuncia- 


* Mar row is the fat name used among those allie for comrade. 
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tion, that occasionally raised emotions 
of astonishment, if not of admiration. 
We watched the effect it had upon 
this great assembly; they seemed 
amazed to hear such splendid sounds 
flashing about their ears, and seemed 
every now and then as if asking them- 
selves, [snot thisgrand? and at intervals, 
when they a “applause, were again 
as if saying, This is surely excellent, 
&e. But not one word dropped from 
this declaimer that ever raised such an 
exclamation, as, Ah, that’s the point ! 
and which, while it electrifies every 
heart, at once reaches every understand- 
ing : all was magnificent sound, and full 
of finished nothings ; splendid, indeed, 
but the splendour was all of the out- 
side. But enough of him ; his speech 
had an end. 

The people were now giving signs 
that they were anxious to be at home, 
when Tom Doubleday, he whom we 
have designated as the Whig-Radical, 
sneaked up, and, in the most sheepish 
manner imaginable, endeavoured to 
make a speech with two or three words. 
After this modest specimen, the ho- 
nourable man who occupied the chair 
arose, and, in finishing the harangues, 
declared that the business of the day 
was now over. 

On retiring, John Fife, who by this 
time had completely taken up the 
trade of a politician, with great hospi- 
tality invited several of the speakers 
to dinner, among whom was Tommy 
Hepburn and his Marrow.* It is 
but justice, however, to say, that the 
Jemmiest used their utmost endeavours 
to be polite; but, unfortunately, they 
made a sad bull during this afterpiece, 
in wishing the ladies their very good 
healths. 

The Union, by this meeting, at- 
tained to the very summit of its popu- 
larity. The press, that great public 
dictator, patronised it under the im- 
posing title of the Great Northern 
Union: every speech had its more 
than due; and as for Larkins’s, it was 
held up by all the scribblers of the day 
as the very paragon of eloquence. The 
Union was now looked up to with a 
kind of reverence. The frequent com- 
munications which the committee had 
with THE Ministers were carefully 
made pm and its opinions were re- 
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garded by the principle part of the 
neighbourhood with as much respect as 
if it had actually been a part of the 
established government itself. Every 
exertion was made to augment its 

ower. Branch Unions were formed 
in all the villages and towns round 
about. Those clubs too were generally 
christened, if we may so term it, with 
a petition. On such occasions, the 
leaders of the mother Union were cer- 
tain to be invited ; and, amidst the ring- 
ing of bells, colours flying, and music 
playing, Messrs. Attwood, Fife, Lar- 
kins, and assistants, would roll in 
amongst them four-in-hand, in the 
most aristocratical style. During the 
ceremony, the necessary compliments 
were not forgot to be bestowed upon 
the distinguished visiters; and the 
guests, in their turn, of course, could 
not do less than return thanks. A sup- 
per usually finished the scene, well ce- 
mented with friendship, patriotism, and 
union. A constant rivalship too existed 
between Fife and Larkins for that en- 
viable, and certainly of late very fa- 
shionable thing, notoriety. John Fife, 
in imitation of the member of the Bir- 
mingham Union who declared that, 
unless the Bill was passed, he would 
pay no taxes, but resist the law with 
all the passive obstinacy of the quakers, 
made a similar declaration. This was 
second-hand certainly; but it had the 
effect : it was noticed by all the papers. 
Bold, however, as this was, it was far 
outdone by the revolutionist Larkins, 
who, at a meeting, when the Bill was 
supposed to be delayed by the influence 
of the queen, had the hardihood to say, 
that, for such interference, ‘ fairer 
heads than Adelaide’s had ere now 
rolled upon the scaffold.” This Robes- 
pierre-like expression staggered even 
the most audacious. Attwood himself 
shrunk back from this blood}-minded 
man. The journals all held it up as a 
sign of the times. The Marquess of 
Londonderry brought it iato ten times 
greater notice by animadverting upon 
it in the House of Lords; while Mr. 
Larkins, no doubt smiling in his sleeve, 
enjoyed the sweet sounds of its noisy 
honours. Nothing now was heard of 
in those parts but those two popu- 
larity hunters. Mr. Attwood was 
thought to be not the man; his luke- 
warmness was said to have too much of 
the leaven of old Toryism in it. The 
sacrifices which John Fife had made 
for his country’s cause were much 
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spoken of; and Larkins and he were 
considered to be the only leaders 
who could be depended upon to lead 
the people to deeds of rashness. At 
last, amidst all those dinning honours, 
a report was spread about that the 
Union was broke up, &c., with all the 
usual variety of conjectures. The fol- 
lowing placard, posted about the town, 
however, let out the whole truth of the 
affair :— 
To Joun Fire, Esq. 

Sir,—On Tuesday evening you ad- 
dressed the people from the window of 
Mr. Fenwick’'s office, and in the course 
of your speech declared that you had 
left the council of the Northern Political 
Union, because you could not conscien- 
tiously act with, or sit in the company of, 
the men whom you had left behind. As 
a member of that council, which you have 
involved in one sweeping and unsparing 
censure, I take the liberty of requesting 
from you an explanation of these words. 
I have done no act, I have said no word, 
which I am not prepared to defend ; and 
as I conceive your expressions to be an 
aspersion upon me, as well as upon the 
members of the council, I publicly call 
upon you for a statement of the reasons 
which have induced you to use, in my 
regard, language of such unmeasured 
censure. I dread, sir, the secret whis- 
per—I fear the calumny muttered in the 
dark—I tremble at the ambiguous charge 
and the malicious insinuation—but I do 
not tremble at the direct and open accu- 
sation. If you have any charge to bring 
against me, I trust, in justice to me and 
to yourself, you will make that charge 
public, and in a manner the most full, 
free, open, and unreserved. Direct 
charges I can answer—ambiguities I 
cannot repel. 

1 have the honour to subscribe myself, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Cares Larkins. 
June 28, 1832. 


We need not here comment upon 
this curious epistle; suffice it to say, 
that it mace the Radical stare, and the 
Tory to smile, while the Moderate 
shook his head, and talked much 
about a medium. The times, however, 
were too ticklish for John Fife’s ex- 
citable genius to remain long dormant. 
A little before the late general election, 
he became again hand-and-glove with 
the united reformers, and was the pro- 
poser of Charles Attwood, the chair- 
man of the Union, &c., fur the repre- 
sentation of Newcastle. 
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NEW EDITION OF REJECTED ADDRESSES.* 


Murray has really given us here a 
“ nice little book,” as Cobbett would 
call it, or produced a beautiful gem, 
to use the more polished language 
of the connoisseurs of bibliography. 
The whole getting-up of the book is 
creditable in the highest degree to 
all parties concerned,— from paper- 
maker to printer, from Finden to 
Cruikshank. The frontispiece, re- 
presenting the two Smiths, as they 
appeared years ago, drawn by Harlowe, 
and engraved by Finden, is, but for the 
tinting,agreeable. The good-humoured, 
though conceited, bonhommie of James, 
twirling his pen, and the intense 
idiocy of Horace, in sleepy-headed and 
droop-eyelided stolidity, musing over 
some exquisite volume of Cockney 
poetry, the Nympholept perhaps, are 
most admirably depicted. Of Cruik- 
shank we shall only say, that George 
is himself again in the exquisite wood- 
cuts, which are by themselves worth 
the price of the volume. Lord Byron, 
half tipsy, kicking the world before 
him, while under the influence of blue- 
devils and blue- -ruin, is a truly philo- 
sophical picture, and gives us a deeper 
and more pathetic insight into his 
lordship’s life than all Moore’s quartos 
or duodecimos. Poor Mrs. Robinson— 
Laura Matilda, attended by Zephyr, 
Pegasus, and Cupid, is exquisite ; as 
also is the heroic attempt of Higgin- 
bottom, waving his whizzing water- 
pipe for the salvation of Drury. A 
drunkener private gentleman, in a fire- 
man’s coat, than that said Higgin- 
bottom, is not to be seen in London 
and the parts adjacent. His figure is 
a positive triumph of art, and ranks 
Cruikshank with the painter of the 
Cartoons. The Architectural Atoms we 
cannot say we admire; but Pat Jen- 
nings’s recovery of his hat is sublime. 
It is impossible, unless we were Win- 
kelman, or some other great critic of 
the kind, to attempt to describe this 
gorgeous gallery —or rather these gor- 
geous galleries, the one-shilling and 
the two-shilling—of the old familiar 
Cruikshankian faces. There are they 
all in every variety of mouth, and eye, 
and nose—of drayman’s hat and cook- 
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maid’s cap—beaming before us in a 
galaxy of beauty, that fills our hearts 
with admiration, and makes us for the 
moment forget that we vegetate under 
the Grey administration. These sub- 
lime and pathetic touches are, after 
all, the things that cheer and tranquil- 
lise the soul, in spite of the everyday 
villany, Whiggery, and scoundrelism, 
which beset us on all sides; and 
therefore we recommend our readers 
to cast a patient and scrutinising eye 
on the one hundred and thirty-ninth 
page of the volume we are reviewing. 
What they will see there is worth all 
the letter-press of the book. 

The Rejected Addresses was a clever 
hit. It is somewhat passée now, and 
the piquancy is in a great measure gone. 
The parody on W ordsw orth, which, in 
the palmy state of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, when that rascal oracle had all 
but succeeded in sneering down the 
Great Poet, passed off as a tolerable 
imitation of his style, is now, when he 
has taken his enduring place among 
the ever-during bards of England, no- 
thing but a stupid puerility. Poor 
Fitzgerald has departed, and a parody 
on what is forgotten is but dull work. 
The “ Address without a Pheenix,” 
which is now acknowledged to have 
been a real rejected address, is stolid 
enough to have come from the pen of 
Horace himself. The imitation of 
Southey never could have been con- 
sidered as successful ;—nor was it 
worth while to parody such writers as 
Laura Matilda, William Spencer, or 
Dr. Busby. The songs, “ Drury’s Hus- 
tings,” “ Macbeth Travestie,” ‘ Stran- 
ger Travestie,’ ’ “ George Barnwell Tra- 

vestie,” “ Punch’s Apotheosis,” (not by 
Theodore Hlook, by any manner of 
means, for Hook could not be guilty 
of the Cockney rhymes which deface 
it,) are only average jeux d’esprit, 
—not better nor worse than those 
which James Smith, their author we 
suppose, used to transmit in after-years 
to the New Monthly Magazine. The 
aping of Johnson is merely miserable ; 
and Tom Moore’s “ Living Lustres” do 
not shine. Cobbett, the Morning Post, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Cole- 
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ridge, and Crabbe, are the jewels of the 
book, and these are all from the hands 
of James. Our criticism, we admit, 
applies more to the work in 1833 than 
it could have done in 1812; for many 
of the things which now seem to us dull 
and stupid were then fresh and startling. 
The occasion was a good one ; —as fer 
the idea, it is as old as the history of 
parody; and the Rejected Addresses 
are far from equalling the Poems in 
praise of tobacco. The Smiths are not 
Brownes. 

They made their hit, and then, as 
we read in John Bunyan, “ they are 
heard of no more.” Their Horace in 
London was sad trash; their Jokeby 
execrable—not merely paltry in com- 
position, but mean in feeling. James, 
we believe, has not ventured upon any 
thing beyond an occasional trifle in the 
New Monthly, in which Russell Square, 
Norton Falgate, Mrs. Deputy Dabbs, 
and Miss Maria Hopkins, were duly 
satirised in the usual style. Horace 
has taken bolder flights, and is the 
author, in poetry, of conspicuous poems 
about the Nymphs and other fine Greek 
subjects, in which he displays himself 
as egregious a Cockney as any of those 
whose water-parties or hops have drawn 
down the indignation of his illustrious 
pen. He is the author, in prose, of 
those noble novels, Brambletye House, 
&c. &c., which bear the same resem- 
blance to those of Scott—of whose 
school, Heaven help us! they profess 
to be—that the black dog, which 
dangles over the alehouse of that name, 
bears to the deep-mouthed sleuthhound, 
whose eye of fire gleams from the can- 
vass of Edwin Landseer. 

Horace, we perceive by the preface 
to this edition of the Rejected Addresses, 
is of a considerably different opinion. 

‘In commenting on a work, however 
trifling, which has survived the lapse of 
twenty years, an author may almost claim 
the privileged garrulity of age ; yet even 
ina professedly gossipping “Preface, we 
begin to fear that we are exceeding our 
commission, and abusing the patience of 
the reader. Ifwe are doing so, we might 
urge extenuating circumstances, which 
will explain, though they may not excuse, 
our diffuseness. Toone ofus the totally 
unexpected success of this little work 
proved an important event, since it mainly 
decided him, some years afterwards, to 
embark in that literary career which the 
continued favour of the novel-reading 
world has rendered both pleasant and 
profitable to him,” 
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We cannot believe a charge against 
the novel-reading world so utterly 
abominable as this, upon testimony so 
slender. We admit that our friend 
Colburn, by dint of the most indus- 
trious and meritorious puffing, did 
manage for some years to palm off 
upon a much-injured public the direst 
trash —including Horace Smith’s—as 
matter of sale. We suppose also that 
Colburn shared a due proportion of 
the profits of this honourable business 
with his operatives, and so far, no doubt, 
the transaction might have been pleasant 
and profitable to Smith and the rest 
of them. But that the continued favour 
of any body, except those who were 
gulled by puffs of all the descriptions 
enumerated by Sheridan in the Critic, 
and a thousand more invented since 
his time, gilded the literary career of 
Horace, we take upon us most flatly 
to deny. Who remembers the names 
of any of his novels, except from having 
seen them in an advertisement? Who 
knows any thing of their characters, 
their descriptions, their plots?) Who 
ever quoted a line from them, or made 
their scenes the subject for the pencil 
or the stage? Not one. They fell dead 
the very moment that Colburn’s play 
of penny trumpets had ceased, and the 
voice of the puffer was heard no more. 
The Quarterly in one article dished 
Smith. And now that we of Fraser’s 
Magazine have totally demolished the 
puffing system, we recommend Horace 
to try his hand again ; and unless those 
who have succeeded Colburn in wield- 
ing the sceptre of the novelmongering 
world be wholly insane, he will not 
find it profitable—and we, for private 
reasons of our own, can assure him 
that it would not be particularly plea- 
sant. 

It is useless to make quotations from 
squibs which have reached an eighteenth 
edition, and of which every thing worth 
recollecting is sure to be recollected by 
our readers. The preface to this new 
edition is written in a soméwhat senile 
style of wit, as for example. 


‘In the present publishing era, when 
books are like the multitudinous waves 
of the advancing sea, some of which 
make [as Reuben Apsley] no impression 
whatever upon the sand, while the 
superficial traces left by others are 
destined to be perpetually obliterated 
by their successors, almost as soon as 
they are found, the authors of the Rejected 
Addresses may well feel flattered, after 
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a lapse of twenty years, and the sale of 
seventeen large editions, in receiving an 
application to write a Preface toa new 
and more handsome impression. In di- 
minution, however, of any overweening 
vanity which they might be disposed to 
indulge on this occasion, they cannot 
but admit the truth of the remark made 
by a particularly candid and good-natured 
friend who kindly reminded them, that if 
their little work has hitherto floated upon 
the stream of time, while so many others 
of much greater weight and value have 
sunk to rise no more, it has been solely 
indebted for its buoyancy to that specific 
levity which enables feathers, straws, and 
similar trifles, to defer their submersion, 
until they have become thoroughly satu- 
rated with the waters of oblivion, when 
they quickly meet the fate which they 
had long before merited. 

*« Our ingenuous and ingenious friend 
furthermore observed, that the demolition 
of Drury-Lane Theatre by tire, its recon- 
struction under the auspices of the cele- 
brated Mr. Whitbread, the reward offered 
by the committee for an opening address, 
and the public recitation of a poem com- 
posed expressly for the occasion by Lord 
Byron, one of the most popular writers 
of the age, formed an extraordinary con- 
currence of circumstances which could 
not fail to insure the success of the Re- 
jected Addresses, while it has subsequently 
served to fix them in the memory of the 
public, so far at least as a poor immorta- 
lity of twenty years can be said to have 
effected that object. In fact, continued 
our impartial and affectionate monitor, 
your little work owes its present obscure 
existence entirely to the accidents that 
have surrounded and embalmed it,—even 
as flies, and other worthless insects, may 
long survive their natural date of extinc- 
tion, if they chance to be preserved in 
amber, or any similar substance. 

The things, we know, are neither rich 
nor rare— 
We wonder how the devil they got there ! 


With the natural affection of parents 
for the offspring of their own brains, we 
ventured to hint that some portion of our 
success might perhaps be attributable to 
the manner in which the different imi- 
tations were executed ; but our worthy 
friend protested that his sincere regard 
for us, as well as for the cause of truth, 
compelled him to reject our claim, and to 
pronounce thai, when once the idea had 
been conceived, all the rest followed as a 
matter of course, and might have been 
executed by any other hands not less fe- 
licitously than by our own.” 


This is heavy joking, and scarcely 
conceals the fear of the writers, that the 
remarks of their “ ingenious and in- 
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genuous friend” are all too true. Ano- 
ther passage is not quite correct. 


* Our first difficulty, that of selection, 
was by no meansa light one. Some of 
our most eminent poets, such, for instance, 
as Rogers and Campbell, presented so 
much beauty, harmony, and proportion 
in their writings, both as to style and 
sentiment, that if we had attempted to 
caricature them, nobody would have 
recognised the likeness; and if we had 
endeavoured to give a servile copy of 
their manner, it would only have amount- 
ed, at best, to a tame and unamusing 
portrait, which it was not our object to 
present. Although fully aware that their 
names would, in the theatrical phrase, 
have conferred great strength upon our 
bill, we were reluctantly compelled to 
forego them, and to confine ourselves to 
writers whose style and habit of thought, 
being more marked and peculiar, wasmore 
capable of exaggeration and distortion.” 

Had our authors spoken truth, they 
would have said that Rogers and 
Campbell were in those days great 
lights among the Whigs, and a pair 
of very testy fellows to boot, whom 
it would have been at the same time 
easy and un-Whiggish to offend. 
Poor Fitzgerald is insulted as much 
for his politics as his poetastery. Words- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, Scott, 
Crabbe, were Tory bards. Cobbett 
the Radical, and the Morning Post, 
the then ministerialist (alas the day !), 
are victimised without scruple. Neither 
Moore nor Byron could care a farthing 
for the manner in which their writings 
were parodied ; but the other Whigs 
must not be touched. The Edinburgh 
Review, therefore, if it was serious, 
did most unwisely to ‘ marvel why 
the author of Rejected Addresses had 
shut out Campbell and Rogers from 
his theatre of living poets.” They 
were excluded because they could not 
bear quizzing, and because they were 
glories of Whiggery, and therefore not 
to be damaged. As for saying they 
could not be parodied, that’s all fudge. 
“ Lochiel” has been parodied fifty 
times; so has the song of the “ Ma- 
riners of England.” The “ RitterBan” 
is a parody in itself. And would not 
the very title of the “ Pleasures of 
Memory”’ afford a hint for a lamenta- 
tion in smooth and sleepy verse over 
the glories of the playhouse destroyed. 
Ay! What recollections the fifteen 
years of the Drury that was burnt in 
1812 would have suggested to those 
who knew it! We ourselves could 
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conjure up many a reminiscence when 
Sheridan and we—but hold —we must 
not weep. With respect to beauty, 
harmony, proportion, style, sentiment, 
&e. Kc. in the poems of Campbell and 
Rogers,—do these gentlemen possess 
these merits to the exclusion of Scott, 
Byron, Crabbe, Wordsworth, and 
Southey? No; we have assigned the 
true reason, and the Smiths have 
shirked it in their preface. 

The real poets were not annoyed at 
the joke. We are glad io see such 
anecdotes as the following : 


“* To the credit of the genus irritabile 
be it recorded, that not one of those whom 
we had parodied or burlesqued ever be- 
trayed the least soreness on the occasion, 
or refused to join in the laugh that we 
had occasioned. With most of them we 
subsequently formed acquaintanceship ; 
while some honoured us with an intimacy 
which still continues, where it has not 
been severed by the rude hand of Death. 
Alas! it is painful to reflect, that of the 
twelve writers whom we presumed to 
imitate, five are now no more; the list 
of the dec eased being unhappily swelled 
by the most illustrious of all, the clarum 
et venerabile nomen of Sir W alter Scott! 
From that distinguished writer, whose 
transcendent talents were only to be 
equalled by his virtues and his amiability, 
we received favours and notice, both 
public and private, which it will be diffi- 
cult to forget, because we had not the 
smallest claim upon his kindness. ‘ I 
certainly must have written this myself !’ 
said that fine-tempered man to one of the 
authors, pointing to the description of the 
Fire, ‘ although I forget upon what oc- 
casion.” L ydia White, a literary lady, 
who was prone to feed the lions of the day a 
invited one of us to dinner; but, recol- 
lecting afterwards that W illiam Spencer 
formed one of the party, wrote to the 
latter to put him off; telling him that a 
man was to be at her table whom he 
‘ would not like to meet.’ ‘ Pray, who 
is this whom I should not like to meet ?” 
inquired the poet. ‘O! answered the 
lady, ‘one of those men who have made 
that shameful attack upon you!’ ‘ The 
very man upon earth I should like to 
know!’ rejoined the lively and careless 
bard. The two individuals accordingly 
met, and have continued fast friends ever 
since. Lord Byron, too, wrote thus to 
Mr. Murray from Italy —‘ Tell him we 
forgive him, were he twenty times our 
satirist.’ ”’ ‘ 

Scott could be no more affected by 
a parody than old Homer himself, who, 


if the Batrachomyomachia had “ come 
out” in his day, would, we are very 
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confident, have read it with perfect 
equanimity. Lord Byron was more 
vulnerable ; but his tactic was to con- 
ciliate any person who could annoy him. 
Nobody can believe that he cared a 
farthing for Gifford or Croker; but, 
having the fear of the Quarterly before 
his eyes, he lauded these gentlemen 
excessively. No doubt the genius of 
Wilson must have rendered him an 
object of admiration in the mind of his 
lordship, but who thinks that the Pro- 
fessor would not occasionally have been 
as roughly treated as Wordsworth or 
Coleridge, but for dread of the ven- 
geance of Christopher North? The 
satirical powers of the author of the 
Fudge Family and the Twopenny Post- 
Bag secured Moore his friendship ;— 
he never forgot the sneer at the “sallow, 
sublime, Werterfaced sort of man,” 
and assuredly did not forgive it, though 
he dissembled his wrath to prevent a 
repetition of the offence. In the case 
before us, he saw at once that the 
Smiths were fashionable parodists, and 
conciliated them accordingly. Of his 
lordship we have here a few anecdotes. 


“ This [the opening lines of the parody 
on Lord Byron— 
‘Sated with home, of 

tired, 
The restless soul is driven abroad to 
roam,’ &c.] 


wife, of children 


would seem to shew that poet and 
prophet are synonymous, the noble bard 
having afterwards returned to England, 
and again quitted it, under domestic 
circumstances painfully notorious. His 
good-humoured forgiveness of the authors 
has been already alluded to in the preface. 
Nothing of this ilustrious poet, however 
trivial, can be otherwise than interesting. 
* We knew him well.’ At Mr. Murray’s 
dinner-table the annotator met him and 
Sir John Malcolm. Lord Byron talked 
of intending to travel in Persia, ‘ What 
must I do when I set off,’ said he to Sir 
John? ‘ Cut off your buttons!’ ‘M 

buttons ! what! these metal ones?’ ‘ Yes ; 
the Persians are in the main very honest 
fellows ; but if you go thus bedizened, 

you will infallibly be murdered for your 
buttons.’ Ata dinner at Monk Lewis’s 
chambers in the Albany, Lord Byron ex- 
pressed to the writer ‘his determination 
not to go there again, adding, ‘I never 
will dine with a middle- aged man who 
tills up his table with young ensigns, and 
has looking-glass panels to his. book- 
cases.’ Lord Byron, when one of the 
Drury-lane Committee of Management, 
challenged the writer to sing alternately 
(like the swains in V irgil) the praises of 
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Mrs. Mardyn, the actress, who, by the by, 

was hissed off the stage for an ‘imputed 

intimacy, of which she was quite innocent. 
‘* The contest ran as follows : 


‘ Wake muse of fire, your ardent lyre, 
Pour forth your amorous ditty, 

But first profound, in duty bound, 
Applaud the new committee : 

Their scenic art from Thespis’ cart 
All jaded nags discarding, 

To London drove this queen of love, 
Enchanting Mrs, Mardyn. 


Though tides of love around her rove, 
I fear she'll choose Pactolus— 
In that bright surge bards ne'er immerge, 
So I must e’en swim solus. 
* Out, out, alas!’ ill-fated gas, 
That shin’st round Covent Garden, 
Thy ray how flat, compared with that 
From eye of Mrs. Mardyn!’ 


“And so on. The reader has, no 
doubt, already discovered * which is the 
justice, and which is the thief.’ 

‘* Lord Byron at that time wore a very 
narrow cravat of white sarsnet, with the 
shirt-collar falling over it; a black coat 
and waistcoat, and very broad white 
trousers, to hide his lame foot—these 
were of Russia duck in the morning, and 
jean in the evening. His watch-chain 
had a number of small gold seals append- 
ed to it, and was looped up to a button 
of his waistcoat. His face was void of 
colour ; he wore no whiskers. His eyes 
were grey, fringed with long black lashes ; 
and his air was imposing, but rather su- 
percilious. He undervalued David Hume ; 
denying his claim to genius on account 
of his bulk, and calling him, from the he- 
roic epistle, 

‘ The fattest hog in Epicurus’ sty.’ 


One ofthis extraordinary man’sallegations 
was, that ‘fat is an oily dropsy.’ To 
stave off its visitation, he frequently 
chewed tobacco in lieu of dinner, alleging 
that it absorbed the gastric juice of the 
stomach, and prevented hunger. ‘ Pass 
your hand down my side,’ said his lord- 
ship to the writer; ‘ can you count my 
ribs?’ ‘* Every one of them.’ ‘I am 
delighted to hear you say 80. I called 
last week on ily ; ‘Ah, Lord 
Byron,’ said she, « how fat you grow !’ 
But you know Lady is fond of say- 
ing spiteful things!’ Let this gossip be 
summed up w ith the words of Lord Ches- 
terfield, in his character of Bolingbroke ; 
* Upon the whole, on a survey of this ex- 
traordinary character, what can we say, 


but ‘ Alas, poor human neture ! y 
= * o 








** The writer never a him allude 
to his deformed foot except upon one 
occasion, when, entering the green-room 
of Drury-lane, he found Lord Byron 
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alone, the younger Byrne and Miss 
Smith the dancer having just left him, 
after an angry conference about a pas 
seul. ‘Had you been here a minute 
sooner,’ said Lord B., ‘ you would have 
heard a question about dancing referred 
tome ;— me! (looking mournfully down- 
w ard) whom fate from my birth has pro- 
hibited from taking a single step.’ 





Apropos of the joint composition 
between Smith and Byron (“ then did 
the sun on dunghill shine’) ; and of 
which, whatever may be the parts of 
the justice and the thief, neither part 
is very brilliant, his lordship writing 
down to the level of Smith —we find 
James is here and elsewhere still sadly 
addicted to his well-known practice of 
quoting his old jokes. Ev. gr. 


‘ The writers were then bachelors. 
One of them, unfortunately [why unfor- 
tunately? Bachelors may live very plea- 


santly, and have many gay orgies, in 
London], still continues so, as he has 


thus recorded in his niece’s album : 
‘ Should I seek Hymen’s tie, 
As a poet T die— 
Ye Benedicks mourn my distresses ! 
For what ttle fame 
Is annexed to my name, 


Is derived from Rejected Addresses.’ ” 


This might have been very safely left in 
Miss Cadell’s album. We recollect how 
when James Smith used to write squibs 
for C Campbell’ $ magazine, he was in the 
habit of going about town repeating 
them. “ Ilave you read the last New 
Monthly? if you have, you observed an 
epigram,— 

‘ How M.D. swaggers, D.D. rolls, — 
{ hold them both a pair of noddies ; 

Old D.D. has the cure of souls, 

And M.D. has the care of bodies.’ 


&e. [but James allowed you no &c.; 
he gave you the whole to the end}. 
‘*What do you think of that? Clever? 
Eh?” 

“ O, very clever !” 
polite auditor. 

“ It was I wrote it. 
the ¢ London Lyrics?” 
‘ Mr. Deputy Dabbs, of Cheapside ; 


Mrs. Higgins, of famed Norton Fal- 
gate. 


responded the 


You recollect 


&c. [repeated as before to the end,— 
ay, to the twenty-fourth stanza.] “ Plea- 
sant? Eh?” 

“ Very pleasant,” 
reply. 

“ It was I wrote it. Do you recol- 
lect the lines beginning ——” 


was of course the 
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And so on to the end of the chapter. 
But let us get back to our poets— 
revenons a nos moutons. 

Even poor Fitz did not show pet, 
though he indeed was unfairly in- 
sulted. 


‘William Thomas Fitzgerald. The 
annotator’s first personal knowledge of 
this gentleman was at Harry Greville’s 
Pic-Nic Theatre, in Tottenham -street, 
where he personated Zanga in a wig too 
small for his head. The second time of 
seeing him was at the table of old Lord 
Dudley, who familiarly called him Fitz, 
but forgot to name him in his will. The 
Earl’s son (recently deceased), however, 
liberally supplied the omission by a do- 
nation of five thousand pounds. The 
third and last time of encountering him 
was at an anniversary dinner of the Lite- 
rary Fund, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
Both parties, as two of the stewards, met 
their brethren in a small room about half 
an hour before dinner, The lampooner, 
out of delicacy, kept aloof from the poet. 
The latter, however, made up to him, 
when the following dialogue took place : 

«Fitzgerald (with good humour.) ‘ Mr. 
-[why, in the name of Harpocrates, 
suppress Smith?] I mean to recite after 
dinner.’ 

“Mr. ‘ Do you?’ 

‘ Fitzgerald. ‘ Yes ; you'll have more 
of ‘ God bless the Regent and the Duke 
of York !’’ 








Another now illustrious obscure took 
the matter as good-humouredly, We 
allude to William Robert Spencer, 
who, also, by “a whimsical coinci- 
dence,” was a friend of the late Earl of 
Dudley. A note on “ Sobriety cease 
to be sober” says,— 


“The good-humour of the poet upon 
occasion of this parody has been noticed 
in the Preface. ‘It’s all very well for 
once,’ said he afterwards, in comic confi- 
dence, at his villa at Petersham, ‘ but don’t 
do it again. I had been almost forgotten 
when you revived me; and now all the 
newspupers and reviews ring with, ‘ this 
fashionable, trashy anthor.’ The sand 
‘and filings of glass,’ mentioned in the 
last stanza, are referable to the well- 
known verses of the poet apologising to 
a lady for having paid an unconscionably 
long morning visit ; and where, alluding 
to Time, he says, 


‘ All his sands are diamond sparks, 
That glitter as they pass.’ 


‘‘ Few men in society have more ‘ glad- 
dened life’ than this poet. He now 
resides in Paris, and may thence make 
the grand tour without an interpreter 
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—speaking, as he does, French, Italian, 
and German, as fluently as English.”’ 


He is unquestionably a graceful and 
accomplished man; and we hope that 
he has no other reasons for making the 
grand tour than a desire of exhibiting 
his polyglot powers. There is, by the 
way, a slight mistake in the above. 
Spencer never had a villaat Petersham : 
he lived at the time alluded to in the 
villa of Sir H. Englefield, who had a 
great regard for him and his family. 

Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, of 
course took no notice of these things. 
Coleridge never heard of them ; Words- 
worth has a lofty disdain of parodists ; 
and Southey, on the contrary, parodises 
himself; but the only other great name 
in the book, Crabbe, came in contact 
with Smith, and the meeting is thus 
described : 


“The writer’s first interview with this 
poet, who may be designated Pope in 
worsted stockings, took place at William 
Spencer's villa at Petersham, close to what 
that gentleman called his gold fish-pond, 
though it was scarcely three feet in dia- 
meter, throwing up a jet d’cau like a 
thread. The venerable bard, seizing 
both the hands of his satirist, exclaimed, 
with a good-humoured laugh, ‘ Ah! my 
old enemy, how do you do?’ In the 
course of conversation, he expressed 
great astonishment at his popularity in 
London; adding, ‘ In my own village 
they think nothing of me.’ The subject 
happening to be the inroads of time upon 
beauty, the writer quoted the following 
lines :— 

‘ Six years had pass’d, and forty ere the 

six, 

When time began to play his usual 
tricks : 

My locks, once comely in a virgin’s 
sight, 

Locks of pure brown, now felt the en- 
croaching white ; 

Gradual each day I liked my horses less, 

My dinner more —I learned to play 
at chess.’ 

« « That’s very good !’ cried the bard ; 
—‘ whose is it?’ ‘ Your own.’ ‘ In- 
deed! hah! well, I had quite forgotten 
it.” Was this affectation, or was it not? 
In sooth, he seemed to push simplicity to 
puerility. This imitation contained in 
manuscript the following lines, after de- 
scribing certain Sunday-newspaper cri- 
tics who were supposed to be present 
at a new play, and who were rather 
heated in their politics :— 

‘ Hard is his task who edits—thankless 
job! 
A Sunday journal for the factious mob : 
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With bitter paragraph and caustic jest, 
He gives to turbulence the day of rest ; 
Condemn’d, this week, rash rancour to 

instil, 
Or thrown aside, the next, for one who 
will: 
Alike undone or if he praise or rail 
(For this affects his safety, that his 
sale), 
He sinks at last in luckless limbo set, 
If loud for libel, and if dumb for debt.” 

‘** They were, however, never printed ; 
being, on reflection, considered tuo serious 
for the occasion. 

“Tt is not a little extraordinary that 
Crabbe, who could write with such vi- 
gour, should descend to such lines as the 
following :— 

‘ Something had happened wrong about 

a bill 

Which was not drawn with true mer- 
cantile skill ; 

So, to amend it, I was told to go 

And seek the firm of Clutterbuck and 
Co.’ 

“ Surely ‘ Emanuel Jennings,’ com- 
pared with the above, rises to sublimity.’ ° 


The Sunday journal satirised in the 
lines discreetly suppressed was the 
Examiner, then flourishing in all the 
greenery of youth, before the blighting 
hand of Z, * gruff old General Izzard,” 
had fallen upon it, and when the wither- 
ing nickname of the Cockney school of 
poetry was unknown. Leigh Hunt, 
no doubt, exercised a merciless tyranny 
over the poor players of the day, and 
was, therefore, a fair mark for the 
satire ofa philo-dramatic poet; but he 
was dangerous then, and Smith pru- 
dently left him out. Alas, poor fellow ! 
the case is different now ; and in ano- 
ther part of this volume he is assailed 
even by name. 

James Smith may indeed be well 
called a philo-dramatic poet. His 
play-going reminiscences thickly haunt 
him. He recollects with a painful 
intensity the history of the drama for 
some forty years. See the note on 
“ Holland’s Edifice,” in his parody on 
Lord Byron. 


“« « Holland’s edifice.’ The late theatre 
was built by Holland the architect. The 
writer visited it on the night of its open- 
ing. The performances were Macbeth and 
the Virgin Unmasked. Between the play 
and the farce, an excellent epilogue, 
written by George Colman, was excel- 
lently spoken by Miss Farren. Itreferred 
to the iron curtain which was, in the 
event of fire, to be let down between the 
stage and the audience, and which ac- 
cordingly descended, by way of experi- 
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ment, leaving Miss Farren between the 
lamps and the curtain. The fair speaker 
informed the audience, that should the 
fire break out on the stage (where it 
usually originates), it would thus be kept 
from the spectators ; adding, with great 
solemnity — 
‘No! we assure our generous benefactors 
"Twill only burn the scenery and the 
actors!’ 
A tank of water was afterwards exhibited, 
in the course of the epilogue, in which a 
wherry was rowed by a real live man, 
the band playing — ‘ 
* And did you not hear of a jolly young 
waterman ?” 
Miss Farren reciting — 
‘ Sit still, there’s nothing in it, 
We'll undertake to drown you in a single 
minute.’ 
*O vain thought!’ as Othello says. 
Notwithstanding the boast in the epi- 
logue — 
‘Blow, wind—come, 
unborn, 
Our castle's strength shall laugh a siege 
to scorn’— 
the theatre fell a victim to the fi flames 
within fifteen years from the prognostic ! 
These preparations against fire always 
presuppose presence of mind and prompt- 
ness in those who are to put them into 
action. They remind one of the dialogue, 
in Morton’s Speed the Plough, between 
Sir Abel Handy and his son Bob : 
* Bob. Zounds, the castle’s on fire ! 
Sir A. Yes. 
Bob. Where’s your patent liquid for 
extinguishing fire? 
Sir A. It is not mixed. 
Bob. Then where’s your patent fire- 
escape ? 
Sir A. It is not fixed. 
Bob. You are never at a loss. 
Sir A. Never. 
Bob. Then what do you mean to do. 
Sir A. I don’t know.’” 


“ They remind one of the dialogue in 
Morton’s Speed the Plough.” Who 
can be the one that is reminded of the 
helpless rubbish of Morton? Can it 
be James Smith ? 

It must be he; for we find, to our 
horror, that he duly commemorates his 
poetry in the O. P. row. 

“OQ. P. This personage, who is al- 
leged to have growled like a bull-dog, 
requires rather a lengthened note, for the 
edification of the rising generation, The 
* horns, rattles, drums,’ with which he is 
accompanied, are no inventions of the 
poet. The new Covent Garden Theatre 
opened on the 18th Sept. 1809, when a 
cry of ‘ Old Prices’ (afterwards dimi- 
nished to O. P.) burst out from every 


rack, in ages yet 
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part of the house. This continued and 
increased in violence till the 23d, when 
rattles, drums, whistles, and cat-calls, 
having completely drowned the voices of 
the actors, Mr. Kemble, the stage-mana- 
ger, came forward and said, that a com- 
mittee of gentlemen had undertaken to 
examine the finances of the concern, and 
that until they were prepared with their 
report the theatre would continue closed. 
‘Name them!’ was shouted from all 
sides. The names were declared, viz. 
Sir Charles Price, the Solicitor-General, 
the Recorder of London, the Governor 
of the Bank, and Mr. Angersteen. ‘ All 
shareholders!’ bawled a wag from the 
gallery. In a few days the theatre re- 
opened: the public paid no attention to 
the report of the referees, and the tumult 
was renewed for several weeks with even 
increased violence, The proprietors now 
seiit in hard bruisers, to mill the refractory 
into subjection. This irritated most of 
their former friends, and, amongst the 
rest, the annotator, w ho accordingly wrote 
the song of ‘ Heigh-ho, says Kemble,’ 
which was caught up by the ballad- 
singers, and sung under Mr. Kemble’s 
house-windows in Great Russell Street. 
A dinner was given at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern in the Strand, to cele- 
brate the victory obtained by W. Clif- 
ford in his action against Brandon the 
boxkeeper, for assaulting him for wearing 
the letters O. P. in his hat. At this 
dinner Mr. Kemble attended, and mat- 
ters were compromised by allowing the 
advanced price (seven shillings) to the 
boxes. The writer remembers a former 
riot of a similar sort at the sime theatre 
(in the year 1792), when the price to 
the boxes was raised from five shillings 
to six. That tumult, however, only lasted 
three nights.” F 

So James Smith actually wrote 
“ Heigho, says Kemble!” which was 
caught up by the ballad-singers, and 
positively sung under the windows of 
John Kemble, in Great Russell Street. 
Quel gloire! He ought to have pub- 
lished this valuable poem. Tantamne 
rem tam negligenter! In the next 
century, perhaps it will be as un- 
known as Wade’s boat, Speght’s provo- 
king silence concerning which Tyrwhitt 
so pathetically laments. The O. P. 
row was a most blackguard business ; 
and we can neither see . wit of the 
wag in the gallery (qu. James him- 
self ?), or the decency of the dinner at 
the Crown and Anchor. The office of 
poet-laureate to the O. P. is not a very 
enviable dignity. 

Another theatrical event is con- 
nected with an important epoch in the 
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lives of “‘ our authors.” They were 
actually introduced to a lord! a real 
live lord! by a theatrical row. 


“«* From the knobb’d bludgeon to the 
taper switch.’ This image is not the 
creation of the poets: it sprang from 
reality. The authors happened to be at 
the Royal Circus when ‘ God save the 
King’ was called for, accompanied by a 
cry of ‘ stand up!’ and ‘ bats off!’ An 
inebriated naval lieutenant perceiving a 
gentleman in an adjoining box slow to 
obey the call, struck his hat off with his 
stick, exclaiming, ‘ Take off your hat, 
sir!’ The other thus assaulted proved 
to be, unluckily for the lieutenant, Lord 
Camelford, the celebrated bruiser and 
duellist. A set-too in the lobby was the 
consequence, where his lordship quickly 
proved victorious. ‘ The devil is not so 
black as he is painted,’ said one of the 
Authors to the other; ‘ let us call upon 
Lord Camelford, and tell him that we 
were witnesses of his being first as- 
saulted.’ The visit was paid on the en- 
suing morning at Lord Camelford's lodg- 
ings, in Bond Street. Over the fire- 
place in the drawing-room were orna- 
ments strongly expressive of the pugna- 
city of the peer. A long thick bludgeon 
lay horizontally supported by two brass 
hooks. Above this was placed parallel 
one of lesser dimensions, until a pyramid 
of weapons gradually arose, tapering to a 
horsewhip : 


‘ Thus all below was strength, and all 
above was grace.’ 


‘* Lord Camelford received his vi- 
sitants with great civility, and thanked 
them warmly for the call; adding, that 
their evidence would be material, it be- 
ing his intention to indict the lieutenant 
for an assault. ‘ All I can say in return 
is this,’ exclaimed the peer with great 
cordiality, ‘ if ever 1 see you engaged in 
a row, upon my soul, I'll stand by you.’ 
The authors expressed themselves thank- 
ful for so potent an ally, and departed. 
In about a fortnight afterwards, Lord 
Camelford was shot in a duel with Mr. 
Best.” 


This, with the exception of the fol- 
lowing, is the principal personal anec- 
dote of the author contained in this 
new edition. 


‘«« Winsor’s patent gas’—at that time 
in itsinfancy. The first place illumined 
by it was the Carlton-house side of Pall 
Mall ; the second, Bishopsgate Street. 
The writer attended a lecture given by 
the inventor: the charge of admittance 
was three shillings, but, as the inventor 
was about to apply to parliament, mem. 
bers of both houses were admitted gratis. 
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The writer and a fellow-jester assumed 
the parts of senators at a short notice. 
* Members of parliament!’ was their im- 
portant ejaculation at the door of en- 
trance. ‘ What places, gentlemen ?’ 
‘ Old Sarum and Bridgewater.’ ‘ Walk 
in, gentlemen.’ Luckily, the real Simon 
Pures did not attend. This Pall Mall 
illumination was further noticed in Ho- 
race in London :— 


‘ And Winsor lights, with flame of gas, 
Home, to king’s place, his mother.’ ” 


The spirit of parody here prevailed ; 
and, as the brothers were Brummagem 
poets, they made excellent Brummagem 
members of parliament. 

We shall close here. There would 
not have been any sense in praising or 
quoting the good parts of a book which 
has “ made its hit;” but we should 
have wished that the brothers had di- 
vided their parts, and that the art of 
poetry of Horace should have been 
marked by itself. We shall tell James 
a story, although, as he is himself the 
hero, he knows it much better than 
ourselves. 

James is not only a wit but an at- 
torney, and he dwells, or dwelt, in 
Austin Friars. It does not need the 
testimony of Lord Byron, in Don 
Juan, to prove the universality among 
us English of the name of Smith ; 
because a_ reference to the Blue 
Book or Robson’s Directory will afford 
proofs in thousands. Neither is the 
Christian name of James unusual, 
nor, we regret to say, the profession 
of an attorney, no fewer than 9400 
of them having paid for their licenses 
last year. Now it so happened that 
another James Smith, solicitor, came 
to live in the same building in Aus- 
tin Friars with our friend the paro- 
dist; and the consequences of two 
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James Smiths, attorneys, of No. —, 
Austin Friars, may be easily conjec- 
tured. Letters, messages, papers, of 
all kinds, were continually going astray, 
and the confusion was most annoying. 
At last, one morning, James Smith, 
the new-comer, made his appearance in 
the chambers of his namesake, with an 
open letter in his hand. 

“ This, sir,” said he, “I find is 
intended for you; it is a confidential 
letter, on a very delicate and impor- 
tant subject, addressed to no eye but 
yours; and I have read it from begin- 
ning toend. You madea mistake of the 
same kind a few days ago, and it is most 
unpleasant. Whatis to bedone? I 
really can see no plan for preventing 
this confusion, but that one or other of 
us should leave the building.” 

*‘ T agree with you,” said our James, 
“and you, of course, must be the man 
to leave.” 

“<T do not exactly see why it should 
necessarily be me, and not you,” was the 
answer. 

“ Because, my dear fellow,” replied 
the wit, “‘ you are here James the 
Second, and therefore should abdicate.” 

Now if James found it detrimental 
as a professional man to be mixed up, 
in Austin Friars, with a brother in the 
craft, he will find it equally detrimental, 
as a literary man, to be mixed up in the 
Rejected Addresses with his brother in 
the flesh. He ought to make Horace 
abdicate, and tell us plainly, somewhere 
or other—in Fraser’s MaGazine if 
he will—that the twenty pages of the 


jeux desprit here collected, which are 


worth reading (and they do not exceed 
that number) are from his pen, not 
from that of the asinine author of 
Brambletye House. We hope this 
hint will be duly attended to. 


*.* Justice to James makes us add, that he has been for some years con- 
verted to Toryism, chiefly by the preaching of Theodore Hook, and the compota- 


tions of John Murray. 


He is now a good, jovial, port-bibbing, gout-bemartyred 


believer in the Tory faith; and those who think his present countenance and 
appearance any thing like what they are in the frontispiece will be mistaken. 
The look of the man is no doubt retained, and the likeness once was good. Per- 
haps, however, to a book of parodies, a parody on the author’s face is the most 


appropriate title-page. 
the cheeks? 


But why, in the name of all that is disgusting, why tint 
It looks as if the Smiths were in the habit of putting on rouge; 


and we venture to say, that the only die used by James (of Ilorace we know 


nothing) for colouring his cheeks has been applied from within. 
reaches a nineteenth edition, James ought to insist on having his face washed. 


If the book 
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James Montgomery’s Lectures on Poetry. 45 


JAMES MONTGOMERY'S LECTURES ON POETRY.* 


Worps are of eternal origin — they 
abode with Deity of old; nay, they 
were themselves divine. For what is 
a word ?—the sign of an idea. And 
what is an idea ?— the correlative ofa 
law. And of a law, what say we? 
“ Of law there can be no less acknow- 
ledged, than that her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world ; all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power; both angels 
and men, and creatures of what con- 
dition soever, though each in different 
sort and manner, yet all, with uniform 
consent, admiring her as the mother of 
their peace and joy.” Such a law is 
a word, and of such laws are words 
expressive. 

It will probably, however, be neces- 
sary to give a more enlarged significa- 
tion to the four letters, W O R D, than 
is generally meant; to extend, indeed, 
the signification, much in the sense of 
the author of An Outline of Sematology, 
according to whom a word is primi- 
tively but a natural cry, communica- 
ting the emotions and passions of the 
soul. But the same object occasions 
not always the same emotion ; and 
accordingly we separate, mentally, the 
object from the emotion, or the emotion 
from the object, and proceed to esti- 
mate the causes of difference in the 
effects produced. With this process 
of abstraction begins man to difference 
himself from the inferior animals, and 
becomes emphatically zégey, or divider 
of a natural word into parts of speech. 
This natural word is only understood 
by a conscious breast; knowledge can 
be conveyed only by appealing to 
knowledge, which is already there. He 
who has a communication to make, 
gives a new application to a certain 
sign, by uniting it to another, neither 
being unknown; and thus composing 
asentence. Such a sentence, according 
to Monboddo, is a word — faze, or 
communication — though the appella- 
tion may be reasonably given to the 
principal sign; that, we mean, by 
which the speaker intimates the actual 
emotion. Such a word we now call a 


verb; and by a process like this we 
are able to deduce the genesis of gram- 
mar, and of the way in which such 
verbs, and such sentences, are made to 
come together and to qualify one an- 
other. Thus the parts of speech be- 
come developed, and “ men placed in 
society, and endowed with powers for 
observation, reflection, comparison, 
judgment, become gégorss, or dividers 
ofa natural word into significant parts, 
with the same kind of certainty that 
they become bipeds, or walkers on two 
legs; being born neither one nor the 
other.” 

A word, in this enlarged sense, is a 
spiritual growth —the fruit of the lips 
is the produce of the soul—and our 
knowledge grows with the use of words. 
And how extensive is this use! It 
may be, that a communication cannot 
be effected but by more signs than go 
to make up a single sentence; many 
sentences may be required — sections, 
chapters, books. Each word is then 
to its sentence what each syllable is to 
its word ; each sentence to its section 
what each word is to its sentence; each 
section to its chapter what each sen- 
tence is to its section ; each chapter to 
its book what each section is to its 
chapter; and each book to other books 
what each chapter is to its book. In 
this sense, the words of a sentence, 
understood in their separate capacity, 
do not constitute the meaning of the 
whole sentence (i.e. are not parts of 
its whole meaning), and therefore, as 
parts of that sentence, they are not by 
themselves significant; neither do the 
sentences of the discourse, understood 
abstractedly, constitute the meaning of 
the whole discourse, and therefore, as 
parts of that discourse, they are not by 
themselves significant: they are signi- 
ficant only as the instrumental means 
for getting at the meaning of the whole 
sentence, or the whole discourse. Till 
that sentence or oration is completed, 
the word is unsaid which represents 
the speaker’s thought. In this wide 
sense of the expression, says our sema- 
tologist, ‘is the Bible called the Word 
of God.” And pursuing the idea, we 
may add, — until all the Bibles or 
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books in the world shall have been 
written which are to be written, the 
word will be unsaid which shall repre- 
sent the whole mind of man; which 
until then will not have been ade- 
quately incarnated and tabernacled in 
its fitting shrine. But though never as 
a whole exhibited in the successive 
forms of Time and Space, that word 
ever exists in eternal completeness ; 
and only in an infinite series may in 
its integrity be developed. All time 
shall fail to accomplish its perfect 
enouncement, but any time may mani- 
fest its perpetual being, like a shadow 
suggesting a glorious and everlasting 
substance by means of a symbol, 
equally obscure and evanescent. 
Evanescent ! But our friend, 
James Montgomery, to a review of 
whose book of Lectures on Poetry and 
Literature the above remarks have been 
prefatory, declares that these fragments 
of the ever-self-revealing Word are of 
more enduring stuff. ‘ Words last 
for ever!” An earthquake may sud- 
denly ingulf the pyramids of Egypt, 
and leave the sand of the desert 
as blank as the tide would have left 
it on the sea-shore. A hammer in 
the hand of an idiot may break to 
pieces the Apollo Belvedere, or the 
Venus de’ Medici; nay, temples and 
palaces, amphitheatres and catacombs, 
are now either gone—utterly gone—or 
exist but as mouldering and brittle 
ruins. Words, however, have survived 
them; the words of poets, historians, 
philosophers, and orators, who being 
dead yet speak, and in their immortal 
works still maintain their dominion 
over inferior minds through all poste- 
rity. The words of inspired prophets 
and apostles “last for ever.” Yes, and 
so they do; but not in this visible 
diurnal sphere. It is when heaven 
and earth shall pass away, that the eter- 
nal duration of all words in one Word 
becomes manifest, and that one Word 
unites itself by virtue of the glorified 
communion of the sainted members of 
restored and all-accomplished human- 
ity. Meantime, words have no essential, 
imperishable attributes; for some words 
indisputably perish. All words, the 
poetical lecturer confesses, “ do not 
last for ever; and it is well for the 
peace of the world, and the happiness 
of individuals, that they do not: yet 
even here every word has its date and 
its effect; so that with the tongue or 
the pen we are continually doing good 
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or evil to ourselves or our neighbours. 
On a single phrase. expressed in anger 
or affection, in levity or seriousness, 
the whole progress of a human spirit 
through life—perhaps even to eternity 
— may be changed from the direction 
which it was pursuing, whether right 
or wrong.” Sir Poet! this is the only 
way in which words are at all inde- 
structible, and in which all are equally 
so, the evanescent or enduring; such 
as seem to die with the utterance, and 
such as shall last till earth and heaven 
pass away, and only pass therewith — 
but then pass. And well may; for 
then shall all books be contained in 
those two books which shall be then 
opened, and out of which every man 
shall be judged. For those included 
books, and the words which they in- 
clude, are but, one and all, partial 
revelations, in which we see ourselves 
as in a glass darkly, and may well be 
done away when that which is perfect 
is come. 

Meantime, as such revelations, words 
have manifestly a privileged life, when 
uttered under favourable circumstances, 
and couched in acceptable forms ; 
whereof the most acceptable is the 
form of verse. It is this form which 
has preserved for us the speech of 
Lamech to his two wives, the prophe- 
cies of Enoch, the doom of Noah, the 
benedictions of Isaac, and the words 
of dying Jacob. Poetry, with a fellow- 
feeling exclaimeth James Montgomery, 
* is the eldest, the rarest, and the most 
excellent of the fine arts. It was the 
first fixed form of language, the earliest 
perpetuation of thought; it existed 
before prose in history, before music 
in melody, before painting in descrip- 
tion, and before sculpture in history. 
Anterior to the discovery of letters, it 
was employed to communicate the 
lessons of wisdom, to celebrate the 
achievements of valour, and to promul- 
gate the sanctions of law. Music was 
invented to accompany, and painting 
and sculpture to illustrate it.” 

Poetry, also, is the most permanent 
of things: “ pagan poetry, with all its 
sins, has survived pagan philosophy 
with all its merits.” And this pre- 
eminence and permanence verily it 
deserveth. For poetry is “ that which 
is highest, purest, loveliest, and most 
excellent to the eye or to the mind, in 
reference to any object, either of the 
senses or the imagination.” A poet 
must be born, not made; and true in 
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the most extended sense is this, for 
every man is born a poet. What boy 
feels not in his bosom the ineffable 
forecastings of hope, thinking to him- 
self much oftener than he says it, 
“ When I am a man!” What man 
looks not back through the vista of 
years with tender but sublime emo- 
tions, and exclaims, ** When I was a 
child!” remembering, as saith our 
poetic lecturer, “ remembering only 
the delights of nutting, bird-nesting, 
fishing for minnows with a crooked 
pin, and going home at the holydays ; 
but forgetting the tasks, the control, 
the self-denial, and the hard fare to 
which the schoolboy was subjected.” 
Such “ pleasures of memory,” such 
“ pleasures of hope,” make every man 
and boy a poet. All sights and sounds 
are poetical, and to every man in his 
own way, whose praise he speaketh or 
museth in inexpressive silence — whe- 
ther it be “ the well-proportioned statue 
of Minerva on her temple at Athens” 
—*‘‘the low sounds of battle, booming 
from the sea-coast, along the banks of 
the Thames, when the British and 
Dutch fleets were engaged within hear- 
ing, but out of sight of the metropolis” 
—“the first view of his native land, 
and its nearer approach, till he beheld 
the smoke from his own chimney, to 
the mariner returning from a long 
voyage”— or “the contemplation of 
the stars and the heavens.” These in- 
stances will all be found very prettily 
set forth in the very lectures under 
review ; and against none of them have 
we any objection to bring, save in re- 
gard to a philosophic slip concerning 
the last mentioned ; our worthy lecturer 
being better poet than philosopher, 
though better poet bad he been if a 
better philosopher. 

This objection we are more inclined 
to urge, as it relates to a point of sec- 
tarian opinion, which makes way with 
minds otherwise of a certain metaphy- 
sical tendency. After some raptures 
—quite in keeping — about the stars, 
and in what way they.“ are the poetry 
of heaven ;” and how that this same 
celestial poetry, ‘of which the stars 
are the symbols, is perused and en- 
joyed even to transport in contemplating 
the clear, blank, beautiful expanse— 
“worlds, suns, and systems,” continues 
the poet, “ numbers without number, 
pour into being, as they came into it, 
at the word ‘ Let there be light.” We 
know that the whole material universe 
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does verily exist within that seeming 
void which we are exploring, at the 
same instant, with the eye of the body 
and the eye of thought.” Now follows 
the objectionable passage : 


*“« Yet more, much more, than this is 
included (inevitably included) in the as- 
sociation of ideas awakened by the silent, 
solitary firmament. We feel that all the 
invisible world of spirits, disembodied 
or pure—lI say feel, because, abstract 
them as we may, every idea we can 
frame of spiritual essences will be crudely 
material — we feel that all these must be 
somewhere within that impenetrable veil, 
which is itself the only perfect emblem 
of eternity, and is eternity made visible.” 


Only not all are materialists! says 
a living sage. And lamentable is the 
modern Mahometan fashion of mate- 
rialising the locality and condition of 
Heaven, and even of Hades—the state 
of separate spirits; at the same time 
that there is an increasing tendency to 
spiritualise away the pains of what is 
technically called Hell. To talk of 
ideas being material at all, is utter 
nonsense; ideas are the growth of rea- 
son, and reason is all spiritual : and such 
must ideas be, or be nothing. Next, to 
talk of material dwelling for ‘ spirits 
disembodied or pure,” and to con- 
ceive of that abode being “ somewhere 
within that impenetrable veil” is equal- 
ly gratuitous. Better Milton under- 
stood the point, and wisely poetical 
was he when he wrote, “ The mind is 
its own place.” Inadequately has that 
man felt, who feels not that place and 
time are forms of his own mind, with 
which he limits his perception and 
conception of bodies, but not the mind 
in which they are included—the mind 
that neither space nor time can com- 
prehend, self-comprehended only in its 
own eternity. 

In a similar materialist way, Mr. 
Montgomery decides that poetry is 
verse. No other definition, he says, 
contrive as we may, can be given. 
Poetry, say we, is irrespective both of 
verse and prose—it is simply a creation, 
an emotion uttered by the soul in cho- 
sen signs, fitly expressive of its highest 
moods. But we have already, in the 
first Number of Recirna, written an 
essay “on poetic genius, considered as 
a creative power;” to which we have 
nothing to add, though perhaps some- 
thing to amend, in so far as we may 
have referred genius to organisation 
though spiritual, which we would now 
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rather ascribe, as we have since as- 
cribed it, to the self-determination of 
a strong will acting upon the accidents 
of individual destiny. Mr. Mont- 
gomery himself acknowledges that there 
exists verse which is not poetry; poetry, 
therefore, is not whatever is in verse, 
but only certain productions assuming 
that harmonious guise. In regard to 
condemning poetical prose he is right 
enough: we will join him in con- 
demning all—but our own. What he 
has written on what he calls the man- 
nerism of poetry is excellent, and so 
are his remarks on the Miltonic quan- 
tities, and the Scottish dialect. 

Mr. Montgomery’s taste is in har- 
mony with his genius—he is more of 
a versifier than a poet, and seems to 
attach more importance to the mechan- 
ism than the essence of verse. Unlike 
Mr Wordsworth, he makes much ac- 
count of the article of poetic diction, 
and prates by the hour of alliteration 
and rhyme—matters of no consider- 
ation; since where the spirit is not, 
the form, whatever it be, is but a dead 
letter, and where the spirit is, it will 
work, from within, its own manifestation 
in the world without, “as the fish in 
the convoluted shell shapes its dwel- 
ling by the motion of its body within.” 
This simile, by the by, is not ours, but 
our poet's; and we quote it to shew 
how vain is the task of laying down 
rules about poetic forms and poetic 
diction, when such is the result. We 
doubt not, that to these rules Mr. 
Montgomery has been in the practice 
of his art much indebted; since he, 
with the exception of Moore, is the 
one of all our poets, of any name, who 
has bestowed more pains on the bril- 
liancy of his composition than solici- 
tude for the more mysterious qualities 
of poetic inspiration. Far be it from 
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us, however, to underrate Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s merits ; and in particular are 
we grateful to him for evincing, in these 
degenerate days, the union between 
poetry and religion. 

As might have been expected, the 
compatibility of devotional themes with 
poetical embellishment is strongly as- 
serted by our author, in opposition to 
the dictum of Dr. Johnson. What he 
has written is written, and is worth 
reading too; something may never- 
theless be added, not without effect on 
this concerning matter. In the same 
way in which Mr. Montgomery has 
said “ poetry is verse,” may it be said 
“religion is poetry;” for only by 
means of poetry has religion been ma- 
nifested to the world -—all her revela- 
tions have been by means of poetical 
strains, from the Mosaic account of the 
creation to the apocalyptic vision of 
the final judgment. Poetry thus is 
as much the form of religion as verse 
is of poetry; and only in such form 
can even now be most perfectly repre- 
sented. What are all the cold com- 
mentaries of the Bible but accommo- 
dations of a poetic text, which in its 
universality exceeds the limits of logi- 
cal rules, and laughs at the schoolman’s 
categories ? The appeal is made to 
the heart, the feelings, the imagination, 
and the will; but your prose theologian 
would confine it to the understanding, 
and lower it to the speculative appre- 
hension, omitting wholly the practical 
life, which is the all in all. Poetry is 
this practical thing; and, as Mr. Mont- 
gomery well enough shews, is essen- 
tially the voice of truth. Only the 
true is the poetical; nay, more, the 
poetical is the only true. This saying 
may, indeed, be gainsayed ; but, verily, 
the gainsayer is a fool! 
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The Shepherd’s Noctes. 


THE SHEPHERD'S NOCTES, 


AND THE REASON WHY THEY DO NOT APPEAR IN FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


Tue plain fact of the matter is this :— 

The Shepherd has sent us up a couple of the most admirable articles that can 
possibly be conceived, which he wishes us to publish under the title of Noctes 
Ambrosiane. Nothing can be better than the dialogue; but we have our own 
reasons for doing what the grammarians deem impossible, viz. declining the 
article. Hogg thinks that we are wrong. He writes to say, that 


“You cannot imagine the sensation the very advertisement will create ; for there 
never was as popular and as happy a plan projected in the world for vending all sorts 
of sentiments and ideas. I have been the hero of the Noctes all along, aud there is no 
man has so good a right to carry iton as I have. I told North lately, in a letter, that 
I began Blackwood’s Magazine, and by I would end it: therefore, none of your 
London whims ; but let my articles retain their original title. But, if you like, you 
may make it A NEW SERIES.” 





There may be some truth in this; but we doubt the fact that Hogg was the 
hero of the original Noctes from the beginning. We rather think that the 
Shepherd had nothing whatever to do with the affuir until long after they had 
been started. But this is nothing to the purpose. We object to opening any 
thing in imitation ; and even if Lockhart, Maginn, Wilson, Hamilton, John Cay, 


Douglas Cheape, Logg, Moir, &c. were themselves altogether to write Noctes in 
any other magazine than Blackwood’s, their work would be nothing better than 


secondhand now-a-days. 


And, in truth, we think that, even in its original soil, 


the matter is somewhat worn out. A Noctes in Blackwood is almost a bore,— 


elsewhere it would be a botheration. 


But what the Shepherd has done is so uncommonly excellent, that it can by 


no means be lost. 


It is useless to say that his songs are magnificent. The first 


abuses the Whigs in the following fashion :— 


“Awa, Whigs! awa, Whigs! 
Awa, Whigs, for ever! 
Ye’re but a pack o’ brosy-mows, 
An’ gude ye'll do us never. 
Our thristles flourish’d fresh and fair, 
And bonny bloom’d our roses, 
Till Whigs cam, like a frost in June, 
And wither’d a’ our poesies, 
Awa, Whigs, &c. 


Our sad decay in church an’ state 
Surpasses my descriving : 
The Whigs cam o’er us for a curse, 
An’ we hae done wi’ thriving. 
Awa, Whigs, &c. 
Our ancient crown’s fa’n i’ the dust — 
De’il blind them wi’ the stowre o’t ; 
An’ write their names in his black buik 
Wha gae the Whigs the power o’t. 
Awa, Whigs, &c. 


Grim vengeance lang has ta’en a nap, 
But we may see it wauken. 
God help the day, when royal heads 
Are crouchin’ like a mawkin ! 
Awa, Whigs, &c. 
The de’il he heard the stoure o’ tongues, 
And vamping cam amang us ; 
But he pitied us sae wi’ cursed Whigs, 
He turn’d an’ doughtna wrang us. 
Awa, Whigs, &c. 
But aye he keek’d aneath his sleeves, 
An’ shook his sides wi’ laughter : 
‘ Give Britain lang these selfish knaves— 
She’ll bang the devil after!’ 
Awa, Whigs! awa, Whigs! 
Awa, Whigs, for ever! 
Ye’re but a pack o’ brasey-mows, 
An’ gude ye’ll do us never.” 


As people might think, by this denunciation of the Whigs,— who, God help 
us! are for a few days more in office,—that the Shepherd may be disaffected to 
the powers that be, we next introduce a say about the King. 


“Our Willie was a wanton wag, 
The bravest lad that e’er I saw ; 
Wha ’mang the lasses bore the brag, 
An’ carried aye the gree awa. 
An’ wasnae Willie weel worth goud, 
When seas did rowe an’ winds did blaw ; 
An’ battle’s deadly stoure was blent, 
He fought the foremost o’ them a’, 
VOL, VIII. NO. XLITI. 


Wha hasnae heard o’ Willie’s fame, 

The rose o’ Britain’s topmost bough — 
Wha never stain’d his royal name, 

Nor turn’d his back on friend or foe? 
An’ he could tak a rantin giass— 

An’ he could chaunt a cheery strain— 
An’ he could kiss a bonny lass, 

An’ aye be welcome back again. 

E 


















Though now he wears the British crown, 
For which he never cared a flee, 
Yet still the downright honest tar, 
The same kind-hearted chield is he. 
An’ every night I take a glass, 
An’ fill it reaming to the brim, 
An’ drink it in a glowing health 
To Adelaidé and to him. 












































** See now, my brethren, heaven is clear, 
And all the clouds are gone ; 

The righteous man shall fiourish now— 
Brave days are coming on. 

Come then, dear comrades, and be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me ; 

Lawn sleeves and rochets shall go down, 
And hey, then up go we! 









































Whate’er the bishops’ hands have built 
Our hammers shall undo ; 
We'll break their pipes, and burn their 
copes, 
And burn their churches too. 
We'll exercise within the groves, 
And preach beneath the tree ; 
We'll make a pulpit of a cask, 
And hey, then up go we! 















































We'll down with deans and prebends too, 
And I rejoice to tell ye, 

How we shall eat good pigs our fill, 
And capons stew’d in jelly. 

We'll burn the fathers’ learned books, 
And make the schoolmen flee ; 

We'll down with all that smells of wit, 
And hey, then up go we! 









































If once the greedy churchmen crew 
Be crush’d and overthrown, 

We'll teach the nobles how to stoop, 
And keep the gentry down. 
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The other songs are miscellaneous. 
M‘Kimman is good, though we confess we do not quite understand it. 
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I’ve ae advice to gie my king, 
An’ that I do wi’ right good will : 

‘Stick by the auld friends o’ the crown, 
Wha bore it up through good an ill; 

Fornew-made friends and new-made laws, 
They suit nae honest hearts at a’.’ 

Then royal Willie’s worth I'll sing 

As lang as I hae breath to draw.” 


The Shepherd, contented with this panegyric on majesty, sends us next what 
he says a Puritan fellow wrote in the days of Charles the First, but which, 
nevertheless, we are quite sure was written by himself. 


It is as follows :— 


Good manners have an ill report, 
And turn to pride we see ; 

We'll therefore cry good manners down, 
And hey, then up go we! 


The name of lord shall be abhorr’d, 
For every man’s a brother ; 

No reason why, in church or state, 
One man should rule another. 

Now when this change of government 
Has set our fingers free, 

We'll make their saucy dames come 

down, 

And hey, then up go we! 


What though the king and parliament 
Do now accord together ? 

We have more cause to be content, 
This is our sunshine weather. 

For if that reason should take place, 
And they should disagree, 

For us there would be little grace ; 
For hey, then up go we! 


What should we do then in such case? 
Let’s put it to a venture, 

If we can hold out seven years’ space, 
We'll sue out our indenture. 

A time may come to make us rue, 
Yet time may set us free, 

Unless the gallows claim his due, 


> 


And hey, then up go we! 


We have some idea that the song about 


«Is your war-pipe asleep, and for ever, M‘Kimman ? 
Is your war-pipe asleep, and for ever? 
Shall the pibroch that welcomed the foe to Ben-Aer 
Be hushed when we seek the red wolf in his lair, 
To give back our wrongs to the giver? 
To the raid and the onslaught our chieftains have gone — 
Like the course of the fire-flaught their clansmen pass’d on, 
With the lance and the shield ’gainst the foe they have bound them, 
And have taken the field with their vassals around them. 
Then raise the wild slogan-cry, On to the foray ! 
Sons of the heather-hill, pine-wood, and glen ; 
Shout for M‘Pherson, M‘Leod, and the Moray, 
Till the Lomonds re-echo the challenge again. 


Youth of the daring heart, bright be thy doom 
As the bodings which light up thy bold spirit now ; 
But the fate of M‘Kimman is closing in gloom, 
And the breath of the grey wraith hath pass’d o’er his brow. 
Victorious in joy thou’lt return to Ben-Aer, 
And be clasp’d to the hearts of thy best beloved there ; 
But M‘Kimman, M‘Kimman, M‘Kimman shall never — 
O never—never — never —never ! 
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Wilt thou shrink from the doom thou can shun not, M‘Kimman ? 
Wilt thou shrink from the doom thou can shun not? 
If thy course must be brief, let the proud Saxon know 
That the soul of M‘Kimman ne’er quail’d when a foe 
Bared his blade in the land he had won not. 
Where the light-footed roe leaves the wild breeze behind, 
And the red heather-bloom gives its sweets to the wind— 
There our broad pennon flies, and our keen steeds are prancing 
*Mid the startling war-cries, and the bright weapons glancing! 
Then raise the wild slogan-cry! On to the foray! 
Sons of the heather-hill, pine-wood, and glen; 
Shout for M‘Pherson, M‘Leod, and the Moray, 
Till the Lomonds re-echo the challenge again !” 


The two next songs relate to the female sex, concerning whom the Shepherd 
has had always a weakness, which appears to be every year increasing. The first 
opens with a famous old chorus. 


“‘ Gin ye meet a bonny lassie, But look out for a bonny lassie, 
Gie her a kiss an’ let her gae ; Brisk an’ bonny, blithe an’ gay ; 
But gin ye meet a dirty hussy, But gin ye meet a dirty hussy, 
Fy gae rub her ower wi’ strae. Fy gae rub her ower wi’ strae. 


Nought i is like a bonny lassie, 
Brisk an’ bonny, blithe and gay ; 
But gin ye meet a dirty hussy, 
Fy gae rub her ower wi’ strae. 


Auld age an’ youth hae joys apart, 
An’ though they dinna weel combine, 
The honest, kind, an’ gratefu’ heart 
Will aye be blithe like yours an’ mine. 


Be sure ye dinna quat the grip But nought i is like a bonny lassie, 
Oo’ ilka joy while ye are young, Dearer gift Heav’n never gae ; 

Afore auld age your veetals nip, But gin ye meet a dirty hussy, 
An’ lay ye twafauld ower a rung. Fy gae rub her ower wi’ strae.” 


The other has for its heroine Hogg’s own wife. Here’s a health to Mrs. 
Hogg ! 


«« O wha are sae happy as me an’ my Moggy ? ? 
O wha are sae happy as Moggy an’ me? 
We're baith turnin’ auld, an’ our walth is soon tauld, 
But contentment bides aye in our cottage sae wee. 
She toils a’ the day when I’m out wi’ the hirsel, 
An’ chaunts to the bairns while I sing on the brae ; 
An’ aye her blithe smile welcomes me frae my toil, 
When down the glen 1 come weary an’ wae. 


Aboon our auld heads we've a nice little biggin, 
That keeps out the cauld when the simmer’s awa; 
We’ve twa wabs o’ linen o’ Moggy’s ain spinnin’, 
As thick as silk velvet and white as the snaw ; 
We’ve kie in the byre, an’ yauds in the stable, 
A grumphie sae fat that she hardly can stand ; 
An’ something, I guess, in yon auld painted press, 
To cheer up the speerits an’ steady the hand. 


"Tis true we hae had mony sorrows an’ crosses, 
Our pouches oft toom, an’ our hearts fu’ o’ care ; 
But wi’ a’ our crosses, our sorrows, an’ losses, 
Contentment, thank Heaven! has aye been our share. 
I've an auld roostit sword that was left by my father, 
Whilk aye has been drawn when my king had a fae ; 
We hue friends ane or twa that aft gie us a ca’, 
To laugh when we’re happy or grieve when we’re wae. 


Our duke may hae goud mair than schoolmen can reckon, 
An flunkies to watch ilka glance o’ his ee, 
His lady aye braw sittin prim in the ha’ ; 
But are they sae happy as Moggy an’ me? 
A’ ye wha ne’er fand the straight road to be happy, 
Wha are nae content wi’ the lot that ye dree, 
Come down to the dwellin o’ whilk I’ve been tellin’, — | 
You'll learn it by looking at Moggy and me.” 
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The following, with which we wind up, is to our ears a most magnificent 
strain,—a Jacobite ballad, worth all the Jacobite Relics, always excepting 
“ Donald MacGillivray,” which is no relic at all, but one of Hogg’s own. 


“ Rise! rise! lowland and highland men ; 
Bald sire and beardless son, each come, and early : 
Rise! rise! mainland and island men, 
Belt on your broad swords, and fight for Prince Charlie! 
Down from the mountain steep, 
Up from the valley deep, 
Out from the clachan, the bothy, and sheeling ; 
Bugle and battle-drum, 
Bid chief and vassal come ; 
Loudly our bagpipes the pibroch are pealing. 
CHORUS. 
Rise, rise, &c. 


Men of the mountains !— descendants of heroes ! 
Heirs of the fame and the hills of your fathers,— 
Say, shall the Sassenach Southron not fear us, 
When fierce to the war-peal each plaided clan gathers ‘ 
Long on the trophied walls 
Of your ancestral halls 
Rust hath been blunting the armour of Albin : 
Seize, then, ye mountain Macs, 
Buckler and battle-axe, 
Lads of Lochaber Brae, Mar, and Bredalbine. 
CHORUS. 


i) 


Rise, rise, &c. 


When hath the tartan plaid mantled a coward ? 
When did the bonnet blue crest the disloyal ? 
Up, then, and crowd to the standard of Stuart! 
Follow your hero, the rightful, the royal. 
Come, chief of Clanronald, 
And gallant M‘Donald ; 
Come Lovet, Lochiel, with the Grant and the Gordon ; 
Rouse every kilted clan, 
Rouse every loyal man ; 
Musket on shoulder, and thigh the broad sword on! 
cuonrvus. 
Rise! rise! lowland and highland men ; 
Bald sire to beardless son, each come, and early : 
Rise! rise! mainland and island men, 
Belt on your broad swords, and fight for Prince Charlie !” 


Nobody can say that these songs are not worthy of the most extravagant com- 
mendations ; and the prose, though we think it not equal to the verse, capital. 
That we may not be unjust to the Shepherd, we shall give a bit of his dialogue. 


SHEPHERD. 

“We had some capital Tory meetings in London. We had ane in Archy 
Hasty’s house every week ; an’ how we did enjoy oursel’s, wi’ Burns’ bow! afore 
us! Then we had ane in the British Coffee-house,—a wheen noble fellows, 
maistly Scotsmen. An’ we had ane in Cuff’s ae night, where I was wae to meet 
sae mony 0’ the fine fellows that I had often been sae happy wi’ in this ver 
room. There was Galt, an’ Croley, an’ M‘Gwinn, an’ Robertson, an Jiffor’, 
an’ Lockhart, an’ mysel—foreby Sadler, an’ Vivian, an’ Croker, and Lord 
Shandoes, an’ a’ the sterling chaps we could hale thegither, — priests an’ bishops, 
an’ deans an’ archdeacons, an’ 





GILFILLAN. 
What is an archdeacon, sir? 
SHEPHERD. 
The de’il a bit o’ me kens. But I noted that, whenever I met wi’ th-m, they 
were set high up, at the table next to the bishops an’ nobility. I fancy they’re a 
kind o’ ruling elders or vicars. 
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GILFILLAN. 

We hae never had a crack with you since you left London, Shepherd ; and it 
was principally for that that we all came to-night, to hear what impressions such 
a place, and such society, have left on such a man. What astonished you the 
most in London ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Its enormous size, an’ the impossibility o' winning out o’t. But that which 
will always strike a Scotsman maist, after entering London, is the extraordinary 
rapidity with which every one travels. Every one is galloping on, hurling on, 
and posting on, as if life were afore them, an’ death ahind. But I hae a great 
smash o’ queer stories to tell ye about that by an’ by. 

GILFILLAN, 

O man! there is nothing I like sae weel as your stories about London. We 
saw by the papers that you were in a great number of public societies as a guest : 
which of them all did you enjoy most ? 

SHEPHERD. 

O! Tue Beer-Sreak Cyvs out o’ a’ sight! 

SIMON. 

The Beef-steak Club ?—a curious denomination! What sort of a society is 
that ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ah, Sim! the queerest set o’ devils that ever were conjoined thegither. 
A’ noblemen an’ first-rate gentlemen, though, for a’ their mischievous tricks. 
I never was wi’ the hempies but ae night, by particular invitation, alang wi’ 
Murray ; but I never leugh as muckle on a night sin’ I was born. O, I wad 
like to be a member o’ the Beef-stake Club! But that’s impossible, as they are 
a’ far aboon my sphere, an’ I live ower far frae them. An’ mair than that, by a 
clause in their original institution, the number is limited, which is a great pity. 
The late king, when Prince of Wales, had to wait three years after he applied 
before he could be admitted ; and only got in by sending a nobleman abroad to 
a lucrative situation. When Mr. Murray and I went in, the first service of 
beef-steaks was just serving, and the Recorder was on his legs reading some 
apologies. The first was from the Duke of Leinster, whose turn it was to have 
filled the chair that night, but who found it out of his power to reach London in 
time. There was one from the Lord Chancellor, who was detained by the illness 
of a darling daughter ; and one from the Duke of Wellington on account of pre- 
carious health. 

GILFILLAN. 

And what is about the club that delighted you so much? Do they actually 
dine on beef-steaks ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Solely on beef-steaks — but what glorious beef-steaks!_ They do not come up 
all at once, as we get them in Scotland—no, nor at half-a-dozen times; but up 
they come at long intervals, thick, tender, and as hot as fire. And during these 
intervals they sit drinking their port, and breaking their wicked wit on each other, 
so that every time a service of new steaks came up, we fell to them with much 
the same zest as at the beginning. The dinner, I think, would last from two to 
three hours, and was a perfect treat —a feast without alloy. 

SIMON. 

What! do they drink port during dinner? 

SHEPHERD. 

They do that, billy. If ony member had ca’d for aught aboon port, I 
wadna hae been i’ his line for forty shillings, as the bogle said. In the first 
place, he wad hae been fined ; in the second, he would hae been obliged to take 
a public rebuke. Ony o’ them may hae as muckle punch as they like, or toddy, 
or twist; but wine of a nominal higher quality than pori they are not allowed 
to taste. The Hon. Lord Saltoun, who was unanimously voted into the chair, 
had committed a high and serious offence to the club that night; so he was 
adjudged to stand with a white sheet about him, while the Recorder-general put 
on his cocked hat, and gave him a very sharp and cutting rebuke, but in a style 
of ludicrous sublimity quite indescribable. What do you think was Saltoun’s 
offence? I'll defy ony living man to guess. It was for sending a dozen bottles 
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of sublime Highland whisky from his own stock, for the use of the society, 
without leave granted. It is a club in which nae man can ken whether he is 
doing right or wrang; the kindest action may be accounted an offence: but 
always the more oufré a man’s behaviour is, the better. The greatest offence of all 
is to lose temper. No man is there allowed to lose his temper, on pain of being 
turned out of the society. It is no uncommon thing for a gentleman to be fined 
and rebuked for his face growing red. The club seems to have been originally 
formed to teach men good temper, good humour, and forbearance ; and certainly 
there never was a better school established, for there is no sly insinuation that 
can be brought forward against each other that is neglected, and always brought 
forward in the most laughable and extravagant terms. During the whole evening, 
the jocular laugh was so constant and so hearty, that, save when a gentleman got 
up, who was always listened to, no man could hear a word of the conversation, 
save from his next neighbours. 

GILFILLAN. 

How were you placed ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I was near the head of the table, with Sir John Hobhouse above me on my 

left, and the Recorder on my right. 
GILFILLAN. 
Oh, man! how I would have liked to have been in your place! 
SHEPHERD. 
Are you a Whig? 
GILFILLAN. 

No, no—you have nothing ado with that. But tell us what sort of a gentle- 
man Sir Jobn is. 

SHEPHERD. 

A thin chap, wi’ a Wellington face—rather younger-looking than I expected ; 
and appeared, that night at least, modest and unassuming in his manners. As 
for the Recorder, his tongue never lay for a moment; but then his good humour 
was inexhaustible. The croupier, a real clever chield, with ane o’ the glibest 
tongues that ever waggit within teeth, got up and gave his honour the Recorder 
a severe reprimand for havering sae muckle to me, whereby no one could get a 
word exchanged with me but himself. But he just hotched, an’ leugh, an’ gaed on. 
He told me a great number of anecdotes regarding the club, which I was sorry 
I could not with propriety take notes of, for they were very queer indeed. There 
was one which struck me as particularly whimsical. Lord Brougham, said to be 
the greatest wag among them, adjudged an honourable member one night, for 
some alleged misdemeanour, to walk three times round the company with a white 
sheet about him, and helmeted with a particular chamber utensil. The culprit 
obeyed without the least hesitation, and swaggered majestically round the apart- 
ment so equipt. I shall give you only one trait more of this singular society. 
Campbell of Islay sat over against me, next to the president but one, and 
observing that his chair was generally empty, I asked the Recorder the reason 
of it, who told me that Islay was Boots to the club, being the youngest member ! 
Ile had every thing to do as far as drinkables were concerned —to draw all the 
wine, decant, and arrange it. The landlord and waiter, when present, were not 
suffered to do any thing, save to break their jokes on the members; so that really 
on such a night, wnen the club was so numerous, the member for Argyle’s birth 
was no sinecure. They dine on Saturdays at the Bedford Coffee-house, some- 
where, I think, about the laigirs o’ Covent Garden, and always part before twelve. 
QO, it is a joyous club! I have fourteen other societies to describe to you, of one 
half of which I was made a member. I shall give a minute description of them 
all on some future nights, as I propose meeting a few friends here every night 
while I remain in town.” 


Now, we should wish that the Shepherd would do what he here says, 
—viz. give us truly an account of what he did and what he saw when he was 
in London. One series of the true and genuine Epistole Hoggi would be worth 
an acre of the imitative Noctes Ambrosian, ever so well executed. 

And so he will think on reflection. Ouiver YoRKE. 
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Berne thus left with a child two 
years and two months old, with the 
care of a house and store, and thinking 
it more creditable and wise to marry a 
wife than to hire an housekeeper, I 
again entered into that state in 1801. 
Shortly before this, the introduction of 
cut-nails cut me off from making a 
living by my hammer; I now kept a 
grocery, and had a good run of cus- 
tomers: I still resided at No. 22, Nas- 
sau Street. 

On the east corner of Nassau and 
Liberty Streets there lived the vener- 
able old Mr. Isaac Van Hook, so well 
known as the sexton of the new Dutch 
Church opposite his house, for nearly 
fifty years. James Laing and William 
Smith, both cabinet-makers, and carry- 
ing on a respectable business, having 
in their employment ten or twelve 
journeymen and apprentices ; these 
men took the mad resolution, gave up 
the business, sold their stock, hired the 
corner-house over the head of poor old 
Van Hook,* turned him and his to- 
bacco-pipes out of doors, and com- 
menced the grocery-business. Theirs 
being a corner, took away the most of 
my customers; insomuch that I was 
obliged to look round for some other 
mode to support my family. This, 
you may be sure, I considered a great 
misfortune; but, in the sequel, you 
will see that Providence was thus pre- 
paring the way to put me into a more 
agreeable and profitable business: and 
what we may often think is a great 
misfortune at the time, is only making 
the way for a greater blessing. 

About this time, the ladies in New 
York were beginning to shew their 
taste for flowers ; and it was customary 
to sell the empty flower-pots in the 
grocery-stores. In the fall of the year, 
when the plants wanted shifting, pre- 
paratory to their being placed in the 
parlour, I was often asked for pots of 
a handsomer quality, or better make. 


* This Mr. Van Hook was so great a smoker, that the pipe was not out of his 


As I stated above, I was looking round 
for some other means to support my 
family. All at once it came into my 
mind to take and paint some of my 
common flower-pots with green varnish 
paint, thinking this would better suit 
the taste of the ladies than the common 
brick-bat coloured ones. I painted 
two pair, exposed them in front of my 
window; they soon drew attention, 
and were sold. I painted six pair; 
they soon went the same way. Being 
thus encouraged, I continued painting 
and selling to good advantage: this 
was in the fall of 1802. One day, in 
the month of April following, I ob- 
served a man for the first time selling 
flower-plants in the fly-market; as I 
carelessly passed along I too a leaf, 
and rubbing it between my fingers and 
thumb, asked him what was the name 
of it. Heanswered,a geranium. This, 
as far as I can recollect, was the first 
time that I ever heard that there was a 
geranium in this world ; as, before this, 
I had no taste for, nor paid any atten- 
tion to plants. I looked a few minutes 
at the plant, thought it had a pleasant 
smell, and that it would look well if 
removed into one of my green flower- 
pots, to stand on my counter to draw 
attention. Observe, I did not purchase 
this plant with the intention of selling 
it again, but merely to draw attention 
to my green pots, and let people see 
how well the pots looked when the 
plant was in them. Next day, some 
one fancied and purchased plant and 
pot. Next day I went when the mar- 
ket was nearly over, judging the man 
would sell cheaper, rather than have 
the trouble of carrying them over the 
river; as he lived at Brooklyn, and in 
those days there was neither steam nor 
horse-boats. Accordingly | purchased 
two plants, and having sold them, I 
began to think that something might 
be done this way; and so I continued 
to go at the close of the market, and 





mouth perhaps one hour in the twenty-four: he used the longest kind of Liverpool 
pipes. In the house, in the street, in the church, and in his bed, have I seen him 
with the pipe in his mouth. One day, a wag sent a countryman to ask if he sold 
any smoked tongues? The old man took the hint, said he had none to sell, but 
directed him across the street to old Mr. Watkeys, another noted smoker; between 


them they smoked the man, and, after drinking some good old hollands, parted good 
friends. 
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always bargained for the unsold plants. 
And the man finding me a useful cus- 
tomer, would assist me to carry them 
home, and shew me how to shift the 
plants out of his pots and put them 
into green pots, if my customers wished 
it. So I soon found by his tongue that 
he was a Scotchman, and being coun- 
trymen, we wrought to one another’s 
hands: thus, from having one plant, 
in a short time I had fifty. The thing 
being a novelty, began to draw atten- 
tion ; people carrying their country 
friends to see the curiosities of the city, 
would step in to see my plants. In 
some of these visits the strangers would 
express a wish to have some of these 
plants, but having so far to go could 
not carry them. Then they would ask 
if I had no seed of such plants; then, 
again, others would ask for cabbage, 
turnip, or radish-seed, &c. 

These frequent inquiries at length 
set me a-thinking, that if I could get 
seeds, I would be able to sell them; 
but here lay the difficulty, as no one 
sold seed in New York, no one of the 
farmers or gardeners saved more than 
what they wanted for their own use ; 
there being no market for an overplus. 
In this dilemma I told my situation to 
George Ingliss, the man from whom I 
had always bought the plants in the 
fly-market. He said he was now rais- 
ing seeds, with the intention of selling 
them next spring along with his plants 
in the market; but if I would take his 
seeds, he would quit the market, and 
stay home and raise plants and seeds 
for me to sell. A bargain was imme- 
diately struck ; I purchased his stock 
of seeds, amounting to fifteen dollars, 
and thus commenced a business on the 
17th of September, 1805, that already 
is the most extensive of the sort in the 
United States. 

It is worth while to look back on 
the steps by which Providence led me 
into this business, without my ever 
planning or intending to become a 
seedsman. 

1. By the introduction of cut-nail 
machines, cutting me off from making 
a living by my own trade of nail- 
making. 

2. By shutting me up, so that I 
could not make a living by keeping 
grocery. 

3. By directing my mind to the 
painting of green pots, which induced 
me to purchase the first plant that ever 
drew my attention; and this merely 
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with a view of ornamenting my store, 
and not for the purpose of sale. 

4. In being led by the sale of this 
plant to keep a quantity of them for 
the same purpose, which induced peo- 
ple to ask for the seed of the plants, 
and also for vegetable seeds, long be- 
fore I ever thought of selling seeds. 

I now advertised in the papers of 
the day, garden seeds. In a short 
time my small stock was all sold out: 
I knew not where to replace them. In 
this dilemma, a friend stept into the 
store, and introduced me to his friend 
Mr. Morgan, just arrived from London, 
having a small invoice of garden-seeds, 
which he was willing to sell at a small 
advance. <A bargain was soon struck, 
for the invoice contained the very ar- 
ticles I was daily asked for, and knew 
not where to obtain. Next day, on 
opening the casks, I found a catalogue 
of seeds for sale by W. Malcolm and 
Co., London; this was at that time a 
prize to me, for never before this had I 
seen a seed catalogue. This catalogue 
had noted on the margin the time of 
sowing—a thing I was totally ignorant 
of. Having now a plan, I published 
a catalogue of my own, and with the 
assistance of my friend the gardener at 
Brooklyn, adapted the time to suit our 
own climate; so that now when my 
customers asked when such and such 
seeds ought to be sown, I was able to 
give the necessary information. Next 
fall, t sent a small remittance with an 
order to Mr. Malcolm. The seeds ar- 
rived in good season, and with the seeds 
raised by my friend at Brooklyn, com- 
posed a good assortment to commence 
business in the spring. The seeds I 
had imported and got raised here pro- 
ving very good, my sales increased 
beyond what my friend could supply ; 
and some of the market-gardeners sup- 
posing they might be able to sell me 
seeds, had this year raised seeds for 
that purpose. Having no other re- 
source, I was fain to purchase such as 
was offered ; and being a mechanic by 
profession, and alike ignorant of seeds 
and gardening, I had long to struggle 
with the impositions of unprincipled 
seed-raisers, they often selling me spu- 
rious seeds, and asserting they were of 
the most genuine quality. 

Having at length brought the busi- 
ness to a pretty respectable footing, it 
narrowly escaped total destruction in 
1808, by a great fire, which commenced 
in a soap and candle manufactory ad- 














joining the store. This fire broke out 
at midnight the 25th of August, and 
was so rapid, that five of the inmates of 
the house where it commenced perished 
in the flames. Several circumstances 
occurred in connexion with this fire, in 
which I could discern the kind hand 
of Providence, and are in themselves 
so remarkable, that they deserve never 
to be forgotten. It was impressed on 
my mind, long before it took place, 
that that factory would be burned. 
For many months before it took place, 
when the fire-company belonging to 
engine No. 16 came to the pump, cor- 
ner of Liberty and Nassau Streets, on 
the first Monday in every month (ac- 
cording to law), to wash and clean the 
engine, I used to tell them, in a jocose 
manner, how I wished them to act 
when the candle-box (as I termed the 
building) should take fire. I got my 
property insured a short time before 
the fire took place — it was in time of 
the long embargo. I had on hand a 
large stock of early York cabbage and 
other seeds, which I was obliged to 
import, but which could not then be 
imported, on account of the restrictions 
then existing. At dinner, the day pre- 
vious to the fire, I told my wife I was 
going to pack my most valuable seeds, 
and head them up in flour-barrels, that 
they might be safely removed when the 
fire broke out next door. I came from 
my store between nine and ten o’clock 
that evening. My wife was much fa- 
tigued with nursing our youngest child, 
who was sick at the time; I told her 
to lay down, and I would nurse till 
she got asleep. She arose about five 
minutes before twelve. As I laid my 
head on the pillow, the clock in the 
corner of my room struck twelve. I 
must have dropped to sleep imme- 
diately, for the next day I found my 
clock in the new Dutch Church, with 
the hands stopped at fifteen minutes 
past twelve. Lawoke by a loud scream 
from my wife, who was then rocking 
the cradle; I sprung on the floor be- 
fore my eyes were opened, and asked 
what was the matter. She said we 
were all on fire. I opened the back- 
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window, and was saluted by a column 
of smoke and fire, issuing from the 
back of the soap-works. Having for 
many months previous resolved in my 
mind how I would act when the thing 
took place, I was in nowise alarmed ; 
she being dressed, I told her to take 
herself and child to a place of safety, 
and I would wake up and take care 
of the other children and servants. I 
afterwards dressed, and put on a pair 
of double-soled boots, fearing that in 
the confusion i might tread on a rusty 
nail in some of the boards that might 
be pulled down. I then went in my 
store, which was by this time on fire, 
and secured my valuable papers and 
money, by pinning them in my jacket- 
pocket; 1 wet my nightcap and put it 
on, to preserve my hair from being 
singed. As the engines came up, I 
directed them to the places where their 
services would be most useful, and 
then rau from place to place, saving 
and preserving such property as I 
could. 

The buildings where the fire origin- 
ated stood on the south side of my 
premises, my back-store, a wooden 
building two stories high. The wind 
blew fresh from the south,* which co- 
vered this building with flame; but, 
notwithstanding, there was so little 
damage done this building, that ten 
dollars put it in as good repair as it 
was before the fire began. There was 
only an inch-board between the factory 
and my back-building. The day pre- 
vious, I had been painting pots with 
green varnish. The shelf on which the 
painted pots stood was next to the fac- 
tory; one pot, containing about four 
pounds of verdigrease, mixed with spi- 
rits of turpentine and varnish ; a pitcher 
also, containing half a gallon of rosin, 
varnish, &e., with a jug with half a 
gallon of spirits of turpentine. The 
fire burned through the boards, directly 
opposite where these inflammable ar- 
ticles stood ; the end of the shelf burned 
through, and dropping about twelve 
inches rested on the floor, and then 
was extinguished. The heat melted 
the paint that was on the outside of the 


* Had the wind been from the north-west, there is no knowing where the con- 


flagration would have stopped, as the new Dutch church was undergoing repairs, and 
a new steeple erecting ; the churchyard was filled with shavings, and had these 
caught on fire, it would have taken hold of the scaffolding, and the church must have 


inevitably shared the same fate, and have been reduced to a heap of ruins, 


The 


want of the bell of that church added much to the property destroyed, it laying mute 
in the church-garret ; and of course the alarm could not be so soon sounded as was 


desirable. 
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pots and jug, running down the sides ; 
when the fire subsided, they were found 
glued fast to the board. The jug with 
spirits of turpentine was corked ; the 
pots containing paint and varnish were 
without covering, but completely filled 
up with black coals, which must have 
fallen in while burning. Yet for all 
this, these inflammable articles did not 
take fire; had they taken fire, my 
whole premises must have been con- 
sumed. 

Next day, when the carpenter and 
his men came to repair what little 
damage was done, they were the first 
to observe this circumstance ; and be- 
ing struck with surprise, not only called 
me but several of the neighbours, be- 
sides others, to see it, before they re- 
moved the articles. One of the neigh- 
bours observed, it was impossible that 
they could have stood there during the 
fire, without being burned; when one 
of the carpenters told them to lift up 
the pots and jugs. They found them 
glued fast to the board, and were then 
convinced, that, however strange, it 
was true.* Tor my own part, I saw 
in it the power of Him whose hand is 
in every thing, whether it is the fall of 
an empire or a sparrow. In short, the 
small damage that was done to my 
premises surprised many; and many 
came from a distance to view the pre- 
mises for months after. Eight or nine 
houses were burned on the rear and on 
the windward side of the factory where 
the fire commenced ; while my store, 
which was joined by nails and boards, 
had scarcely the smell of fire on its 
roof, 

During the periods of the embargo 
and non-intercourse laws, which pre- 
ceded the war that commenced in 
1811, our importation of seeds being 
stopped, I was advised by my friends 
to purchase a small farm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newark, for the purpose 
of raising seeds that could not at that 
time be imported. Here I expended 
my whole capital, and more, in fruit- 
less attempts to raise seeds, as the 
ground never produced enough to pay 
the labour. In 1815, I returned to 
the city pennyless. In 1816, by the 
help of $500 advanced me by my 
friend, Mr. Garrit Hyer, I commenced 
the business anew ; and ever since that 
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period Providence has smiled on all 
that I have undertaken. I have been 
enabled to pay most of the debts which 
the sale of my estate would not meet 
when [ failed, and to this day our 
business continues to increase. 

In 1825 [ purchased the ground 
and building in Liberty Street, which 
for a hundred and thirty years had 
been used by the Society of Friends as 
a place of burial, school, and meeting- 
house. For the following reasons [ 
think I see the kind hand of Providence 
in this matter. As it was a transaction 
of great importance, I earnestly prayed 
for direction from Him who has said, 
* Acknowledge me in all your ways, 
and I will direct your steps.” I did 
so, and I think he directed me in that 
important matter; for, ist. Every step 
I took towards furthering my views 
succeeded beyond my expectations. 
2d. Every time I went to see any of 
the persons concerned in the sale, I 
always found them at home, and did 
the business I went about without once 
going what we call a needless errant. 
3d. 1 bought it at private sale—a cir- 
cumstance which has not happened, in 
the sale of so much valuable property 
in the lower part of the city, for very 
many years. The circumstance is more 
remarkable, as several individuals had 
also applied to make a purchase; also 
the New York Atheneum, the High 
School Society, and other public bo- 
dies: besides several gentlemen, who 
wished to have it for building lots. 
In this state of things, each party was 
preparing for the contest of public sale. 
One broker since told me, that he was 
authorised to bid as high as $32,000. 
I purchased six lots for $26,000, Mr. 
Tilletson paying $5,200: so our four 
lots on Liberty Street, with the build- 
ing, cost us only $20,800. Every one 
who knew the circumstance was sur- 
prised, and unable to conceive a reason 
for its being sold at private sale. Under 
the above circumstances, for my own 
part, I can only say that so Providence 
ordered it should come to our hands; 
for, had it come to public sale, it would 
have gone for higher than our business 
would afford to pay so high an interest 
for the purchase-money. 

Our expenses in erecting a green- 
house, and other necessary fixtures for 


* Mr. Jacob I. Roome, the person who copied this book from the manuscript, 
being at that time sexton of the South Dutch Church, and also a member of fire- 


engine No, 16, can attest this to be a real fact. 
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carrying on our business to advantage, 
was great; but several circumstances 
took place which enabled us to meet 
our heavy disbursements, the first of 
which, at the time, seemed a great 
misfortune, yet turned out much to our 
advantage. 1st. The ship Crisis sailed 
from London in January 1826, having 
on board our whole supply of seeds 
for the ensuing spring, and was totally 
lost. 2d. The months April, May, 
and part of June, were uncommonly 
dry and warm; many of our gardeners 
and farmers sowed their ground three 
times before obtaining a crop. It 
being impossible to replace what was 
lost in the Crisis, and the demand 
being unusally great, we were obliged 
to sell the seeds on hand, which were 
two years old: we told our customers 
the character of the seeds. We tried 
and ascertained that half of them would 
grow, and sold them at a price accord- 
ingly. By this means we got clear of 
an old stock, which we never would 
have offered for sale but for these 
circumstances. The next favourable 
breeze was the great demand for diver- 
wort. By great exertions we were en- 
abled to procure enough of the herb to 
answer all demands, and sold it to a 
good profit; and now whilst I am 
writing (June 1828), Dr. Cook’s book 
on the efficacy of white mustard seed 
bids fair to be a very profitable part of 
our business. The demands for our 
seeds, at home and abroad, keep in- 
creasing at a fair and reasonable rate; 
so, by strict economy and industry, we 
have been able to answer the demands 
of our extra disbursements. 

When I look back, I remember some 
ludicrous and curious scenes in which 
I have been part actor. I have come 
in contact with several of the men 
whose names have bore a conspicuous 
part in the history of the last forty 
years: such as Thomas Paine, Wm. 
Cobbett, Blanks, Generals Moreau, 
Hamilton, &c. (gentlemen). When Tom 
Paine escaped from the dungeon of 
the Committee of Safety — men whom 
the writings of Paine, and such as 
Paine, had turned into monsters — he 
put up at the City Hotel in this city. 
One morning, about nine o'clock, a 
person came in my store and stated 
that he was standing on the steps in 
front. As I lived next street, and 
being anxious to see him, I, with two 
gentlemen, who happened to be in the 
Store at the time, went round to have 


a look at him ; but before we got there, 
he stepped in. While I stood consi- 
dering how to get a sight of him, I 
observed Samuel London, the printer, 
enter the hotel. As I knew Samuel 
and he were copatriots through the 
whole of the American revolution, I 
presumed he was going to see his old 
friend. I proposed to my companions 
to go in, and as I was acquainted with 
Mr. London, we would thus get intro- 


duced: they declined going. As I 
went alone, I asked the waiter — 
“Is Mr. Paine home?” “ Yes.” 


“In his own room?” “ Yes.” 

“ Alone?” “ Yes.” 

“ Can I see him?’ “ Follow me.” 

He ushered me into a spacious room, 
where the table was set for breakfast ; 
a gentleman at the table writing, an- 
other reading the paper. At the further 
end of the room, a long, lank, coarse- 
looking figure stood, with his back to 
the fire: from the resemblance to por- 
traits I had seen in his Rights of Man, 
I knew it was Paine. While I fol- 
lowed the waiter, presuming Paine was 
alone, I was preparing an exordium to 
introduce myself to a plain republican 
alone; but when I thus found myself 
in company with the great author of 
Common Sense, for a moment I was at 
a stand. Says I, “ Gentlemen, is Mr. 
Paine in this room?” He stepped to- 
wards me and answered, *“ My name 
is Paine.” I held out my hand, and 
while I held his, says I, “ Mr. Paine, 
and you, gentlemen, will please excuse 
my abrupt entry; | came, out of mere 
curiosity, to see the man whose writings 
have made so much noise in the world.” 
Paine answered, “I am very glad your 
curiosity is so easily satisfied.” Says I, 
“ Good morning, gentlemen ;”’ walked 
out, and shut the door behind me. I 
heard them all burst out into a loud 
laugh. Thinks I, they may laugh that 
win; I have seen Paine, and, all 
things considered, have made a good 
retreat. The gentlemen called the 
waiter, and inquired who that was. 
“It is Thorburn, the seedsman.” They 
reported the matter at the coffee-house, 
and among their acquaintances. As 
the story travelled, it was told with all 
manner of additions. One was, that 
I told Paine he was a d—d rascal; 
had it not been for his books, I would 
never have left my native country, &c. 
&c.: in short, there was nothing heard 
for many days but Thorburn’s visit to 
Tom Paine. 
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At that time I was clerk, or psalm- 
singer, in the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church in Cedar Street, of which the 
famous Dr. John M. Mason was the 
minister. The church-session caught 
the alarm; an extra-meeting was called 
—to be sure, I was not noticed to 
attend; perhaps they were afraid of 
contamination from one who had shook 
hands with Tom Paine. Be that as it 
may, I was suspended from office for 
some months. 

A few years after this, when Paine 
had fallen into disrepute, and his com- 
pany shunned by the more respectable 
of his friends, on account of his un- 
— writings and hard drinking, 
1e boarded in the house of one Wil- 
liam Carver, a blacksmith and horse- 
doctor. This Carver and I had wrought 
journeywork together in the same shop, 
ten years before that period ; so, having 
free access to the house, I frequently 
called to converse with Tom Paine. 
One evening he related the following 
anecdote; he said it was in the reign 
of Robertspere, when every republican 
that the monster could get in his power 
was cut down by the axe of the gul- 
lentine. Paine was in the dungeon, 
and his name on the list, with twenty 
more, ordered for execution next morn- 
ing. It was customary for the clerk 
of the tribunal to go through the cells 
at night, and put a cross with chalk on 
the back of the door of such as were 
to be gullentined in the morning. When 
the executioner came with his guard 
round, wherever they found a chalk 
the victim was brought forth. There 
was a long passage in the cellar, or 
dungeon, of this bastile, having a row 
of cells each side containing the pri- 
soners; the passage was secured at 
each end, but the doors of the cells 
were chiefly left open, and sometimes 
the prisoners stepped in one another's 
room to converse. Paine had gone 
into the next cell, and left his door 
open, back to the wall; thus having 
the inside out. Just then came the 
chalkers, and, probably being drunk, 
crossed the inside of Paine’s door. 
Next morning, when the guard came 
with an order to bring out twenty, and 
finding only nineteen chalks (Paine 
being in bed, and his door shut,) they 
took a prisoner from the further end 
of the passage, and thus made up the 
number. SoTom Paine escaped; and 
before the mistake was discovered — 
about forty-eight hours after—a stronger 
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party than Spirie’s cut off his head, and 
about thirty of his associates; and so 
Paine was set at liberty. But being 
afraid to trust his head any longer 
among these good democrats, for whom 
he had wrote so much, he made the 
best of his way for this country. 

I asked him what he thought of his 
almost miraculous escape? He said the 
Fates had ordained he was not to die 
at that time. Says I, “ Mr. Paine, I will 
tell you exactly what I think: you know 
you have wrote and spoke much against 
what we call the religion of the Bible; 
you have highly extolled the perfecti- 
bility of human reason when left to 
its own guidance, unshakeld by priest- 
craft and superstition; the God in 
whom you live, move, and have your 
being, has spared your life, that you 
might give to the world a living com- 
ment on your own doctrines. You 
now shew to the world what human 
nature is when left to itself, to wander 
in its own counsels. Here you sit, in 
an obscure, uncomfortable dwelling, 
powdered with snuff, and stupified 
with brandy — you, who was once the 
companion of: Washington, Jay, and 
Hamilton, is now deserted by every 
good man; and even respectable Deists 
cross the streets to avoid you.” He 
said, he cared “ not a straw for the 
opinions of the world.” Says I, “I 
envy not your feelings.” So we parted. 
In short, he was the most disgusting 
human being you could meet in the 
street. Through the effect of intem- 
perance, his countenance was bloated 
beyond description; he looked as if 
God had stamped his face with the 
mark of Cain. <A few of his disciples, 
who stuck to him through good and 
through bad report, to hide him from 
the gaize of men, had him conveyed 
to New Rochelle, about twenty miles 
from the city, where they supplied him 
with brandy till it burned up his liver. 
So he died as a fool dieth. 

One evening, shortly after he gave 
me the history of his escape from the 
gullentine, I found him in company 
with a number of his disciples, as 
usual abusing the Bible for being the 
cause of every thing that is bad in the 
world. As soon as I got an oppor- 
tunity to edge in a word, says J, * Mr. 
Paine, you have been in Ireland, and 
other Roman Catholic countries, where 
the common people are not allowed to 
read the Bible; you have been in 
Scotland, where every man, woman, 








and child has the Bible in their hands; 
now, if the Bible were so bad a book, 
they who used it most would be the 
worst people. In Scotland, the pea- 
santry are intelligent, comfortable, so- 
ber, and industrious; in Ireland they 
are ignorant, drunken, and live but 
little better than the brutes. In New 
York, the watch-house, bridewell, 
alms-house, penitentiary, and states- 
prison, is filled with Irish; but you 
won't find a Scotchman in these 
places.” This being an historical fact 
which he could not deny, and the 
clock just having struck ten, he took a 
candle from the table and walked up 
stairs, leaving his friends and myself 
to draw our own conclusions. 

I will now, to give the devil his 
due, mention one good action he per- 
formed. The man who suffered death 
instead of Paine left a widow, with 
two young children, in poor circum- 
stances. Paine brought them all with 
him to this country, supported them 
while he lived, and, it is said, left most 
of his property to them when he died. 
The widow and children lived in apart- 
ments up town by themselves; I saw 
them often, but never saw Paine in 
their company : he then boarded with 
Carver. I believe his conduct was 
disinterested and honourable to the 
widow. She appeared to be about 
thirty years of age, and was very far 
from being handsome. 

When William Cobbett kept seed- 
store in New York, in May 1818, 
the following address appeared in the 
Evening Post : 


‘© William Cobbett’s Address to the 
Public. 


“ T have received from my own farm, 
in Hamshire, a quantity of the seed of 
Ruta Baga, or Russia Turnip, of which 
I shall sell all that I do not want for my 
own use, at the price of one dollar for a 
pound weight. It will be put up in 
pound parcels, and sold by my man in 
his waggon, in the Fly-market, N. Y., 
every Saturday, between an early hour 
in the morning and two o’clock in the 
afternoon: I shall put my name on the 
parcels. 

“* A store-keeper, who has been selling 
Russia turnip-seed in N. Y., having a 
fine large farm, has a specimen, bought, 
I am informed, of my man, and says it 
was raised from his seed. This may, 
probably, not be recognisable in a court 
of law ; but it may be worth the consi- 
deration of this store-keeper, whether it 
be not recognisable in a court of con- 
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science. [It is enough to make the devil 
blush to hear Cobbett talk of conscience. } 
Mr. Thorburn has advertised, that his 
Russia turnip-seed is as good as mine; 
I am very glad of it, for in that case it 
is a great deal better than seedsmen in 
England sell, except by mere accident. 
I am exceedingly glad that America con- 
tains a seedsman who is scrupulous about 
what he sells; though in that respect 
she possesses, what I believe my native 
country—dear old England—never pos- 
sessed, viz. an honest seedsman. 
“‘ Dated at Hyde Park, L.I., 16 June, 
1818. 
(Signed) ‘ Witi1am Cossetrt.” 


Next day I carried the following 
answer to the Evening Post, and of- 
fered to pay for its insertion : Coleman 
refused. However, it was published 
in another. 


“ Mr, Printer, 

‘* Sir, — Now that Bonaparte and 
Wm. Cobbett have gone into dignified 
retirement —the one to catch shrimps in 
Saint Helena, the other to raise Ruta 
Baga turnips on Long Island—lI presume 
you are not so pressed with important 
matter but that, ifinclined, you can spare 
me part of a column of your paper to 
state the following facts. Perhaps, too, 
when you consider the mighty inequality 
of the parties — one, a small seedsman ; 
the other, a powerful author, whose por- 
cupine quill, dipped in republican gall, 
has shook the monarch’s throne — pity 
may induce you to give me a chance 
to rub off the dust thrown on my coat 
by an advertisement in your paper of 
yesterday, signed ‘ William Cobbett ;’ in 
which, if I understand his meaning, he 
says I sold Russia turnip-seed, and told 
people it was raised from his turnips, or 
was his seed; and talks about the courts 
of law and courts of conscience, &c. 
The following is the truth :—Coming up 
Wall Street, about the 2d or 3d of last 
April, I was overtaken by the young man 
who attends the business of Mr. Cobbett’s 
Register office in this city. He stated 
that Mr. Cobbett was anxious to get 
some one to sell his Russia turnip-seed ; 
and that at his office there was some of 
the turnips, to which, if I would send, 
he would give me one, I thanked him, 
and said I would sell the seed for Mr. 
Cobbett, he allowing me good commis- 
sions—sent to the office (not to the wag- 
gon), got the turnip, placed it on the 
counter, and to all inquires said it was 
of Cobbett’s turnips, and that I would 
warrant my Russia turnip-seed to be as 
good as his ; as mine was not got from a 
seed-shop, but was brought over by a 
gentleman, who, like Mr. Cobbett, came 
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off as fast as his feet could carry him, 
and who got his seed, not from a seeds- 
man, but from a friend in Old England, 
just as Mr. Cobbett got his. I also told 
my customers that I was surprised when 
he, Mr. Cobbett, knew that the people 
in this country were so wise and en- 
lightened,* how he thought he would 
make them believe he was the first to 
introduce that turnip, when we had it in 
our Fly-market every spring these twenty 
years past; that ten years ago I had 
sold the seeds that produced the same 
roots of turnip; that we always knew it 
by the name of Russia, or Swedish, or 
Ruta Baga; and that the bulb was al- 
ways yellow. There is not an old farmer 
on Long Island but remembers raising 
that self-same turnip, when Mr. Cobbett 
was writing long letters in his dear Old 
England. 

“In the year 1796, a large field of 
these turnips was raised by Wm. Prout, 
on that piece of ground now occupied 
by the Navy Yard, at the city of Wash- 
ington. If Mr. Cobbett will turn to 
page 545 of Porcupine’s Gazette, published 
at that time by Mr.Wm. Cobbett, printer, 
in Philadelphia, perhaps he will find an 
account of said field. At No. 43, Beek- 
man Street, in New York, lives a gentle- 
man who assisted in pulling the Russia 
turnips from said field, in 1796. Had 
Mr. Cobbett been the first to introduce 
this fine vegitable into America, he de- 
served, as Mr. Windham said on another 
occasion, ‘a statue of gold.’t To con- 
clude, it’s not the least of the wonders of 
the 19th century to see William Cobhett 
and Grant Thorburn scolding one another 
in the Fly-market, and quarrelling about 
who sells the best Ruta Baga seed at 
$1 per pound. 

(Signed) ‘“ Grant Tuorsury.” 


Next morning after this advertise- 
ment appeared I received a polite letter 
of apology, with an invitation to call 
and see him. I went, and spent half 
a day very agreeably, in getting the 
history of his life, &e. He asked how 
I, a nailmaker, come to be so extensive 
in the seed business. I answered, I 
landed in this country with only three 
cents in my pockets: while making 
nails, it was as much as I could do to 
earn 75 cents per day. Two dollars I 
paid for my board, twenty-five cents 
for washing, and twenty-five cents to 
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spend, making sure to lay up two dol- 
lars per week. Now, says I, mark the 
difference. Some of my fellow-pas- 
sengers received twelve dollars per 
week ; on Sundays they went to the 
country, got in company, spent their 
week’s wages, contracted loose habits, 
and went to the devil. I went to 
church ; put two cents in the plate; 
if the preacher was lively, I heard him 
— if he was sleepy, I slept also; at 
any rate, | saved my money, rested 
my body, rose on Monday morning 
refreshed for work: while they spent 
their money, fatigued their body; on 
Monday rose with the headach, unable 
to work. Now, says I, you see it was 
by keeping the Lord’s day that I came 
to be a seedsman; and added, what- 
ever religion might do for us in the 
next world, it was the most profitable 
concern a man could follow in this. 
He looked earnestly in my face, and 
said he believed I was right. I made 
these observations to him, as I sus- 
pected that he was a free-thinker. 
When General Moreau fied from 
Bonaparte’s persecution, he took up 
his abode in New York —he and his 
lady, the beautiful Madame : 
daughter of a bancker in Paris. She 
was said, at that time, to be the richest 
and handsomest woman in Europe: 
be that as it may, she was avery pretty 
little woman, and fond of flowers. The 
general condescended to all her whims 
and notions about plants; and very 
well he might: for he was rather ugly, 
and old enough to be her father. When 
any thing was to be arranged among 
the plants, she was not pleased except 
the general and I had the fixing of 
them. One day I was placing some 
pretty little modest Scotch daisies in 
his study; I cast my eyes on his hat, 
coat, sword, and other accoutrements 
hanging on one side. Thinks I to myself, 
it is but a few months since that sword 
in hand was arrainging the ranks, and 
directing the most masterly retreat, 
perhaps, on military record ; and here 
he is, seemingly exerting all his mind 
in ranking up flower-pots. He ob- 
served the directions of my eyes, and 
spoke in French to his servants, who 





* See his Letters to the people of England. 
+ Some time about the year 1800, Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, obtained a verdict 
of some thousand dollars against Cobbett, for defamation of character ; he then sold 


out, and went home, 
service money. 


He applied to parliament for a sinecure, or share of the secret- 
Mr. Windham, in his speech on that occasion, remarked, that for 


the services Cobbett had rendered to the cause of kings by his writing in America, 


he deserved a statue of gold. 
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told me the general wished to know 
what I thought. I said, I wished to 
know if that sword and hat was with 
him in the field of battle? He said it 
was. I told him what I thought; he 
explained to the general, who laughed 
as loud as Frenchmen generally do. 
The last time I saw General Hamil- 
ton, I think, was on the 9th of July, 
1804; just two days before he went 
to Hoboken, and stood up and let a 
blackguard shoot him to death. He, 
on the day I speak of, was in my 
store, and purchased several green- 
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painted flower-pots—no doubt, to please 
his wife and daughters. In two days 
after, when I heard of the duel, I 
thought how it could be possible a 
man of his mind, and seemed so fond 
of his children, could be such a slave 
to this barbarous custom as to rise 
from bed, while there was just light 
enough to see his children and their 
mother lost in sweet, unconscious 
sleep, and steal out, when he knew it 
was most probable he would never see 
them more. From such honour, may 
the good Lord deliver us ! 


STANZAS. 


Tuov art gone to the dust, and thine ashes are laid, 
Like the wan leaves of autumn, to sleep in the shade: 
Unknown and forgot by the world they may be, 

But the earth that enshrouds them is holy to me. 

O, angel beloved, to what land art thou passed ? 

To what clime of eternity distant and vast ? 

Hast thou ta’en thy abode in the caves of the sea, 
Since the limits of earth are too narrow for thee ? 

In the rocks of the deep hath thy lustre been hidden? 
On the pinions of ether away hast thou ridden ? 

The sapphirine pavement of heaven hast thou trod, 

A seraph to sing at the throne of thy God ? 

Hath He lifted the veil from His shadowed face ? 
Hath He circled thee round with a parent’s embrace ? 
With dews of the heaven, ambrosial and mild, 

Hath He watered thee o’er, and baptised thee His child? 
Thou art gone to the dust; but the flight of thy soul 
Not the ice-fettered gates of the grave can control ; 
And wherever in nature its dwelling may be, 

Thy sacred remembrance is holy to me. 





A Moperw PytTHacorean. 
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GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
No. XXXVIII. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, ESQ. 
Sorry are we to present 
‘* The noticeable man with large grey eyes” — 

the worthy old Platonist—the founder of the romantic school of poetry—the pourer- 
forth of wisdom multifarious, in language as mellifluous as that of Nestor himself 
—the good honest old thoroughgoing Tory—even Samuel Taylor Coleridge him- 
self— in an attitude of suffering. But so it is. He is at this present writing 
under the sheltering roof of worthy Mr. Gillman, on the summit of Highgate hill, 
labouring under sciatica, jaundice, and other of those ills that afflict mankind. 
He has come to the third step of the animal who formed the subject of the 
Sphinx’s riddle, and walks hobblingly upon three legs ; and more the pity. 

Coleridge has himself told us all the more material parts of his life in that queer 
and pleasant book his Biographia Literaria, and it is needless for us now to tell 
how he was an Unitarian preacher, but soon abandoned that pestilent and cold- 
hearted heresy —how he was a newspaper editor— how he wrote the Friend — 
how he stirred up wars against Napoleon Buonaparte, late of the island of St. 
Helena, deceased—how the Emperor wished very particularly to take him under 
his kind protection, and patronise the editor of the Morning Post as he patronised 
Palm —how he wrote all manner of fine verses, and generally forgot to publish 
them —how Christabel having been recited to Sir Walter Scott, and a thousand 
others, was the acknowledged parent of the Lay of the Last Minstrel—how Lord 
Byron, having made free with a passage of it in his Siege of Corinth, it was at 
length produced—how Jeffery, or some of his scrubs, foully abused it in the 
Edinburgh Review—how he valiantly brought Jeffery to the scratch, and made the 
little fellow apologise — how, in short, he has lectured, talked, preached, written, 
dogmatised, philosophised, dreamed, promised, begun, never-ended, and so forth, 
are all written by himself, and of course well known to the reader. 

What he has done is exquisite, but it is nothing to what he could have done. 
Lauseov adiev gow, has been unluckily his motto, and the morrow never has come. 
Procrastination, that thief of time — the quotation is old, though the author 
is Young — has beguiled him onward in comparative idleness; and his best 
ideas have been suffered so often to lie unused, that they have at last appeared 
as the property of others. His graceful Chrisiabel is a flagrant instance of this. 
It remained twenty years unpublished, but not unknown ; and when its example 
had reared the ballad epic, or poetical novel, to its highest and most magnificent 
state, it made its appearance, in the eyes of the general reading public an imita- 
tion of its own progeny. We do not remember any worse luck in all literary 
history. 

But Coleridge cared for none of these things. On he went, holding the even 
tenour of his way, conversing with all and sundry. Many a critic deemed original 
has lived exclusively by sucking Coleridge’s brains. The late William Hazlitt was 
one of the most conspicuous thieves. There was not an observation—not a line 
— in all Hazlitt’s critical works, which was worth reading, or remenibering, that 
did not emanate directly from our old friend the Platonist ; other spoliators, more 
or less known, were as barefaced. It was always worse done than if Coleridge 
had done it, and sometimes vilely perverted in spirit ; but still the seed was good, 
and he has thus strongly acted upon the public mind of his day. We fear that 
his Lay Sermons, abounding as they do in brilliant and eloquent passages, have 
not found a very enlarged audience ; but what he has spoken and suggested is 
now diffused throughout the literature of England, and forms part and parcel of 
every mind worth containing it in the country. 

Would that we could see him drinking everlasting glasses of brandy and water 
in coffee-houses various—or carousing potations pottle-deep, as of old, in the 
western world of Bristol—or making orations to barmaids and landladies, and 
holding them by his glittering eye and suasive tongue; and, above all, we most 
ardently hope to witness the publication of the conclusion of 

The lovely Lady Christabel, 
Finished by Coleridge hale and well! 
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Tue late Earl of Bridgewater has 
caused a monument to be erected to 
his memory, which shall last longer 
than marbles. By his will, dated the 
25th of Feb. 1825—of such a will 
there is a pleasure even in dwelling 
on the date—he directed certain trus- 
tees to invest in the public funds 
FIGHT THOUSAND POUNDS sterling, to 
be held, with the accruing dividends 
thereon, at the disposal of the President, 
for the time being, of the Royal Society 
of London, to be paid to such person 
or persons as should be selected by the 
said President to write, print, and pub- 
lish one thousand copies of a work, 
On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
of God, as manifested in the Creation ; 
illustrating such work by all reasonable 
arguments, as, for instance, the variety 
and formation of God’s creatures m 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms ; the effect of digestion, and there- 
by of conversion ; the construction of the 


hand of man ; and an infinite variety of 


other arguments ; as also by discoveries, 
ancient and modern, in arts, sciences, 
and the whole extent of literature. 
The late President of the Royal Society, 
Davies Gilbert, Esq., accordingly re- 
quested the assistance of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and of the 
Bishop of London, in determining upon 
the best mode of carrying into effect 
the intentions of the testator. Acting 
by their advice, and with the concur- 
rence of a nobleman immediately con- 
nected with the deceased, Mr. Davies 
Gilbert appointed eight gentlemen to 
write separate treatises on different 
branches of the subject. We are sur- 
prised to find that that part of the plan 
which refers to discoveries, ancient and 
modern, in arts, sciences, and the whole 
extent of literature, is not included in 
the present arrangement. This is a 
subject which we have an exceeding 
desire to see well done —and, indeed, 
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which we would ourselves undertake to 
do con amore. 

Three of these works now lie on 
our table. If revealed religion be a 
pleonasm, natural religion is a contra- 
diction ; and Mr. Whewell rightly ac- 
knowledges that natural theology is at 
best unsatisfactory. All our knowledge 
of nature will uot serve us to compre- 
hend either the Divine Essence or Exist- 
ence. True it is that the Author of the 
laws of nature is also the Author of the 
law of duty. In each province of 
creation, the spiritual and the physical, 
refined adaptations and arrangements, 
calculated to lead us to one and the 
same Creator, may be traced. Who- 
soever created the atmosphere, also 
created the plants and animals. This 
the wonderful adaptations of its me- 
chanical and chemical properties, and 
of the vital powers of plants to each 
other, indubitably avouch. It also 
subserves the life of man. It is the 
vehicle of voice—it answers the pur- 
pose of intercourse—and, in the case 
of man, of rational intercourse. To 
this intercourse rational faculties are 
equally needed, and are parts of the 
same scheme. How closely connected 
are the properties of light with the 
structure of our own bodies! The 
mechanism of the organs of vision and 
the mechanism of light are most curi- 
ously adapted to each other. But 
visual perception relates to ulterior 
faculties and capacities, by which sight 
becomes a source of happiness and 
good to man. Who can doubt that 
our capacities for the most exalted 
visual pleasures, and the feelings flow- 
ing from them, proceed from the same 
Creator? Certain chemical and other 
qualities in the soil support vegetable 
life; and the power of the earth to 
increase its produce under the influence 
of cultivation, and the necessary exist- 
ence of property in land, in order that 
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this cultivation may be advantageously 
applied, have express reference to 
human agency, and presuppose corre- 
sponding human faculties, in a social 
state of existence. Must we not then 
suppose that this attribute of the earth 
was bestowed upon it by Him who 
gave to man those corresponding at- 
tributes, through which the apparent 
niggardliness of the soil is the source 
of general comfort’ and security, of 
polity and law? Must we not sup- 
pose that He who created the soil, 
also inspired man with those social 
desires and feelings which produce 
cities and states, laws and institutions, 
arts and civilisation —and that thus the 
apparently inert mass of earth is a part 
of the same scheme as those faculties 
and powers with which man’s moral 
and intellectual progress is most con- 
nected? The same course of reason- 
ing will hold good as to the material 
elements, and the structure and in- 
stincts of animals. 

The Creator, then, of the world is 
also the Author of our intellectual 
powers : another step in the argument 
will ascribe to him, in like manner, 
the source and direction of our moral 
being. The existence and universality 
of the conception of duty and right 
speak a divine original. The respect 
for law in which we habitually live, 
our admiration for what is good, the 
order and virtues and graces of civilised 
nations, are no casual and extraneous 
circumstances, but denotements of “a 
foregone conclusion” —they were con- 
templated in the formation of man. 
This irresistible esteem for what is 
right, our conviction of a rule of action 
extending beyond the gratification of 
our irreflective impulses, is an impress 
stamped upon the human mind by the 
Deity himself—a trace of his nature— 
an indication of his will—an announce- 
ment of his purpose—a promise of his 
favour: and though this faculty may 
need to be confirmed and unfolded, 
instructed and assisted, by other aids, 
it still seems to contain in itself a 
sufficient intimation, that the highest 
objects of man’s existence are to be 
attained by means of a direct and 
intimate reference of his thoughts and 
actions to the Divine Author of his 
being. 

But not only is there organisation, 
life, intelligence, in ¢his earth ;— other 
earths, all starry, surround us in the 
abyss of space, no doubt similarly oc- 
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cupied. Other suns, also, are theres 
with yet other planets revolving round 
them—like ours, probably, the seats 
of vegetable, and animal, and rational 
life—-innumerable worlds! Consider, 
too, the variety which, in this province, 
the telescope discovers. Not only do 
the stars differ in colour and appear- 
ance, but some of them grow periodi- 
cally fainter and brighter, as if they 
were dark on one side, and revolved 
on their axis. In other cases, two 
stars appear close to each other; and 
in some of these cases it has been 
clearly established, that the two have a 
motion of revolution about each other ; 
thus exhibiting an arrangement before 
unguessed, and giving rise, possibly, 
to new conditions of worlds. In other 
instances, again, the telescope shews, 
not luminous points, but extended 
masses of diluted light, like bright 
clouds, hence called nebule. Some 
have supposed that such nebula, by 
further condensation, might become 
suns. Some stars, again, have under- 
gone permanent changes, or have abso- 
lutely disappeared. 
If we take the whole range of created 
objects in our own system, from the 
sun down to the smallest animalcule, 
and suppose such a system, or some- 
thing in some way analogous to it, 
to be repeated for each of the millions 
of stars thus revealed to us, we have a 
representation of the material part of 
the universe, according to a view which 
many minds receive as a probable one ; 
and referring this aggregate of systems 
to the Author of the universe, as in our 
own system we have found ourselves 
led to do, we have thus an estimate of 
the extent to which his creative energy 
would thus appear to have been exer- 
cised in the material world. If we 
consider, further, the endless and ad- 
mirable contrivances and adaptations 
which philosophers and observers have 
discovered in every portion of our own 
"system, every new step of our know- 
ledge shewing us something new in 
this respect—and if we combine this 
consideration with the thought, how 
small a portion of the universe our 
knowledge includes, we shall, without 
being able_at all to discern the extent 
of the skill and wisdom thus displayed, 
see something of the character of the 
design, and of the copiousness and 
ampleness of the means which the 
scheme of the world exhibits. And 
when we see that the tendency of all 
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the arrangements which we can com- 
prehend is to support the existence, 
to develope the faculties, to promote 
the well-being of those countless spe- 
cies of creatures, we shall have some 
impression of the beneficence and love 
of the Creator, as manifested in the 
physical government of his creation. 

About the same time when the in- 
vention of the telescope shewed us that 
there might be myriads of other worlds 
claiming the Creator’s care, the inven- 
tion of the microscope proved to us 
that there were in our world myriads 
of creatures, before unknown, which 
this care was preserving. While one 
discovery seemed to remove the Divine 
Providence further from us, the other 
gave us the most striking examples that 
it was far more active in our neighbour- 
hood than we had supposed: while 
the first extended the boundaries 
of God’s known kingdom, the second 
made its known administration more 
minute and careful. With both, how- 
ever, we are able to perceive that in 
each direction the universe is finite. 
The sun appears to us the largest 
body in the universe; and, at any rate, 
bodies of the order of the sun are the 
largest of which we have any evidence. 
We know of no substance denser than 
gold; and we are almost certainly 
acquainted with the largest animals, 
whether in the sea or on the earth. 
Nor are we ignorant of the smallest. 
Many of the animals detected by the 
microscope are as complete and com- 
plex in their organisation as those of 
larger size; but beyond a certain point 
they appear, as they become more 
minute, to be reduced to a homogeneity 
and simplicity of composition which 
almost excludes them from the domain 
of animal life, and precludes the possi- 
bility of an indefinite progression of 
animal life in a descending scale of 
minuteness. Telescopes ofgreater power 
probably would enable us to obtain, 
with some approximation, the limits of 
the universe as to the number of worlds, 
in the same manner as we have been 
enabled to detect the limits of size in 
the inhabitants of our own planet. 

But all the phenomena whereof we 
have been discoursing, with Mr. Whe- 
well for our guide, are reducible to 
certain fixed and general laws. Does 
not the mere existence of a law, con- 
necting and governing any class of 
phenomena, imply a presiding intel- 
ligence which has preconceived and 
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established the law? What we calla 
general law is, in truth, a form of ex- 
pression including a number of facts 
of like kind. The facts are separate ; 
the unity of view by which we associate 
them, the character of generality and of 
law, resides in those relations which 
are the object of the intellect. The 
law once apprehended by us, takes in 
our minds the place of the facts them- 
selves, and is said to govern or deter- 
mine them, because it determines our 
anticipations of what they will be. 
But we cannot, it would seem, con- 
ceive a law, founded on such intelli- 
gible relations, to govern and determine 
the facts themselves, any otherwise than 
by supposing also an intelligence by 
which these relations are contemplated, 
and their consequences realised. We 
cannot, then, represent to ourselves the 
universe governed by general laws, 
otherwise than by conceiving an intel- 
ligent and conscious Deity, by whom 
these laws were originally contemplated, 
established, and applied. 

Now here is the precise point where 
comes into special consideration that 
divine lore, whereof the divine Words- 
worth writes in lofty verse, while his 

‘* voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers, perhaps, 
no less, 
Of the whole species) to the external 
world 
Is fitted : and how exquisitely, too, 
(Theme this but little heard of among 
men, ) 
The external world is fitted to the mind.” 


Law implies mind, because mind is 
the only source of law, natural or moral. 
What we call the laws of nature, are 
only the forms of conception in a 
judging mind ; and a discovery of the 
number of these forms (which Aristotle 
aimed after, and Kant succeeded in 
ascertaining) will give all the possible 
modes in which phenomena can be 
conceived as connected under general 
laws. Here, then, comes into express 
view that part of the subject of these 
Bridgewater Treatises which has been 
given into the hands of Dr. Chalmers, 
The Adaptation of External Nature to 
the Moral and Intellectual Constitution 
of Man. We shall reserve our consi- 
deration of Dr. Chalmers’ book to the 
conclusion of this article, contenting 
ourselves in this place with what 
Mr. Kidd has written on this high 
theme, and which, though touching 
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on another man’s department, he has 
thought fit to treat in his ninth chapter. 
Mr. Kidd has quoted Cicero to some 
purpose ; be it permitted to us to quote 
the venerable Hooker. ‘ Man,” says 
Hooker, “‘ doth seek a triple perfection ; 
first, a sensual, consisting in those 
things which very life itself requireth, 
either as necessary supplements, or as 
beauties and ornaments thereof; then 
an intellectual, consisting in those 
things which none underneath man is 
either capable of or acquainted with ; 
lastly, a spiritual and divine, consisting 
in those things whereunto we tend by 
supernatural means, but cannot here 
attain unto them.” The history of 
human culture indicates that man has 
in different ages been educated with 
especial reference to this triple perfec- 
tion ; and this, although unconsciously, 
Mr. Kidd’s summary of the rise and pro- 
gress of human knowledge indicates, 
The sensual department comes first ; 
and we find here the skilful manage- 
ment of processes before their true 
nature was at all apprehended. Thus, 
before zinc was known as a distinct 
metal, it was used for the purpose of 
making brass. Wine was made from 
the earliest times; the principles on 
which it is produced were not till lately 
well understood. The present is pecu- 
liarly an intellectual age: things low 
are exalted, things high are reduced, 
to the level of the understanding. The 
ancients had an intellectual age as well 
as we; but theirs was rather a fore- 
feeling —rather a dim prophetic sense 
—than a fulfilling and a perfect reve- 
lation. Accurate observers of obvious 
phenomena, they were too hasty in 
coming to conclusions as to their cha- 
racter and cause. Mr. Kidd bestows 
a long section on the opinions of 
Lucretius on the constitution of matter 
in general, and on the nature of light, 
heat, water, and air; and another on 
the opinions of the ancients on the 
organisation and classification of ani- 
mals, in which Aristotle and Cuvier 
are compared and contrasted with 
considerable skill and effect. Lusus 
nature also claim a portion of his 
attention,— apparent exceptions to all 
laws—yet to laws subject, and to a 
final cause referred. These deviations 
from usual structure seem not to de- 
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pend on the construction of the parts ; 
the result, moreover, in every case, is 
necessarily connected with the well- 
being, and even the life, possibly, of 
the individual—a result evidently the 
effect of design. These very anomalous 
productions, then, serve as proofs of a 
particular or constantly superintending 
providence. They are miracles in their 
way, commissioned to attest the Divine 
presence and power. 

Mr. Kidd does rightly in repudiating 
the notion, that the certainty and regu- 
larity of particular motions in the uni- 
verse are either the result of necessity, 
or of the laws of an undefined agent 
called nature. In thus failing to ac- 
knowledge explicitly the true Author 
of those laws, though not indeed for- 
mally denying his existence, it is very 
rightly and appropriately suggested by 
Mr. kidd, that we, like the nations of 
old, may have worshipped the creature, 
rather than the Creator, and bowed 
down the knee, as it were, to the host 
of heaven. From this state of idolatry, 
which must at all times be the specific 
character of an intellectual, as distin- 
guished from a rational, age, we have 
now doubtless to be redeemed. But 
it is a state which, in the progress of 
the race, must be incurred and be 
surmounted --and can only be sur- 
mounted by being incurred The third 
state mentioned by Hooker is depend- 
ent on the other two. And what saith 
St. Paul? “ Howbeit, that was not 
first which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural ; and afterward that which is 
spiritual.” Of course, the apostle must 
be understood as speaking of the order 
of time, and not of dignity. 

In this divinely appointed order, the 
adaptation of external nature to the 
physical condition of man may be con- 
sidered, in this place, as the first step 
in building up the argument, which it 
it is desirable to raise, in an essay on a 
series of works professing to set forth 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, as manifested in the creation. 
The physical condition of man must 
not be considered only with reference 
to savage or uncivilised life. All the 
states of man’s existence, civilised or 
savage, are equally natural. If any, 
indeed, can be pre-eminently called 
his natural* state, it is that of civili- 





* This is a vicious use of the term nature; but it is Mr. Kidd’s phrase. We are 
surprised at his using it in this sense, considering the disclaimer which he makes of 


such use in his charge of idolatry, quoted above. 
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sation; for not only does experience 
shew that his natural tendency is to- 
wards such a state, but we know, from 
the highest authority, that the existence 
of man is connected with a moral end ; 
(with more, indeed, than a moral end, 
since morals have immediately a rela- 
tion to this life only, while man is 
destined for a future ;) and a moral end 
is hardly attainable in an uncivilised 
state of society. 

Man holds the first rank among ani- 
mals, and, viewed merely in his animal 
nature, is found to differ little from 
any of the species of the higher classes ; 
divested of his intellectual powers, he 
appears even inferior to the brutes, 
wanting most of the prospective or 
preservative instincts, necessary as they 
would be for some of his most impe- 
rious wants. It has been asserted, 
that men are superior to brutes only 
because they possess that ‘ instrument 
of instruments,” the hand; but it is 
more philosophical to conclude, that 
man is provided with such auxiliary to 
his powers precisely because he is al- 
ready superior to all other animals. 
Such a provision has express reference 
to a presiding mind, ordained to direct 
its movements; yet how feeble is man 
in infancy, compared with other ani- 
mals! The causes of childhood’s 
weakness exist to a certain extent in 
every part of the body, but most of all 
in the spine. Traces of admirable con- 
trivance are, however, discoverable in 
this arrangement. The bodies and 
processes of the several vertebre on 
which the strength and flexibility of 
the spine depend, are in early infancy 
still in a soft or cartilaginous state; 
while the annular portions, which with 
their intervening ligaments constitute 
the spinal canal, are completely ossi- 
fied, so as to give as great a degree of 
security to the spinal marrow as at the 
age of manhood. And what is the final 
cause of this disposition? Why, the 
very helplessness and imperfect state 
of the physical powers in infancy, so 
ill understood and appreciated, though 
so beautifully described, by Lucretius, 
contribute to the fuller development of 
the moral character, not only of the 
individual but of his parents also, and 
of all his immediate connexions. What 
claim, then, has man, from his physical 
structure or powers, to be placed first 
in the scale of animal beings? Com- 
pared with those of the human species, 
the powers of other animals are con- 
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tracted indeed; nor is the difference 
to be ascribed wholly to intellectual 
power: for were the form of man de- 
ficient by one of the smallest of its 
present members, he would be rendered 
nearly helpless. Take from his hand 
but one of the fingers, and he could do 
nothing. It is the human hand which 
gives the power of execution to the 
buman mind, and it is the relative po- 
sition of one of the fingers to the other 
four which principally stamps the cha- 
racter of the hand ; for the thumb, by 
its capability of being brought into 
opposition with each of the other fin- 
gers, enables the hand to adapt itself 
to every shape, and gives it that com- 
plete dominion which it possesses over 
the various forms of matter. Give all 
the intelligence, therefore, that you 
please to the horse, or to the elephant ; 
yet with hoofs instead of hands, it is 
physically impossible that they could 
construct the simplest instrument; nor 
could the organs even of the beaver, 
were that animal gifted with the highest 
intellectual powers, enable it to effect 
much more than it is capable of effect- 
ing at present. 

Is not man, then, in every sense 
superior, in organisation as well as in 
intellectual powers, to all other ani- 
mals ? 

The resemblance to the human form, 
as well internally as externally, is so 
remarkable in particular species of the 
ape, that it has been maintained that 
the ape and man are but varieties of 
the same species; or, at most, but dif- 
ferent species of the same genus. But 
let us suppose that the whole and 
every part of the structure of the ape 
were the same as that of man; let 
every bone, and every muscle, and 
every fibre of the one correspond ex- 
actly with those of the other, not only 
in form and situation, but also in size 
and proportion ; let the brain itself— 
that tangible instrument of the intel- 
lectual powers —be in structure the 
counterpart of the human; yet, unless 
in its functions it resembled that of 
man—in other words, unless there were 
associated with it his intellectual pecu- 
liarities, and the moral and religious 
sense, we have no reason to decide 
that the ape approaches to the standard 
of human perfection. In comparing 
other animals with man, we ought not 
to affirm that they apprvach nearer to 
that standard, in proportion as they 
approach nearer to him in the structure 
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of this or that part, or in the develop- 
ment of particular powers or qualities ; 
but in proportion to that approximation 
which results from the balance of their 
structure and powers, considered col- 
lectively. Little anxiety, therefore, need 
we feel, to vindicate, by searching for 
some fixed and invariable difference 
in the structure of corresponding parts, 
the dignity of human nature from a 
supposed insult. 

Long as is the period, compared 
with the natural term of his own life, 
and longer still, compared with the 
corresponding period in the life of 
other animals, before man attains the 
full stature of mind as well as of 
body, he at a very early season begins 
to manifest the superiority of his intel- 
lectual nature ; first, in those expres- 
sive smiles with which the infant greets 
his mother’s love. There is in the higher 
order of animals an evident instinctive 
propensity to those actions which are 
naturally determined by their specific 
form when fully developed ; hence, the 
young ram couches his head and tilts 
at his adversary, long before his horns 
have appeared; and the young phea- 
sant assails his antagonist with his pro- 
jected legs, long before his spurs have 
begun to bud. So do the sports of 
childhood prefigure the occupations of 
manhood ; and in the amusements of 
children of different temperaments may 
be traced instinctive differences con- 
nected with their future destination in 
life. The first period of life is passed 
in the exercise of the senses, that the 
incipient man may acquaint itself un- 
distractedly with those sensible quali- 
ties with which it must necessarily be 
familiar before it can proceed to reason 
on causes and relations. A great in- 
stance of the harmony that exists be- 
tween the nature of man and the 
external world, is the readiness and 
confidence with which, at this early 
season of vitality, the impressions of 
sense are received. ‘ Where all is 
new,” beautifully exclaims Mr. Kidd, 
*“‘ and therefore equally matter of won- 
der, there is yet no room for doubt. 
Nature teaches the mind to receive 
every thing without distrust, and to 
rely implicitly on those inlets to know- 
ledge, the impressions of sense, which 
are destined to be its only guides in 
the first years of life. Scepticism is 
not the tendency of childhood; and 
perhaps it is with reference to the 
analogy between the eye of faith and 
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the eye of sense at this early period of 
life, that our Saviour pronounces a 
blessing upon those who receive the 
evidences of our religion with the sim- 
plicity of little children.” 

Having passed the period of disci- 
pline, man sets about providing for the 
supply of his wants, and the exercise 
of his intellectual faculties. For this 
purpose he is provided with appropriate 
corporeal organs, whereof the chief are 
the brain and the hand. “ To man,” 
says Galen, “the only animal that par- 
takes of divine intelligence, the Creator 
has given, in lieu of every other natural 
weapon or organ of defence, that in- 
strument, the hand; an instrument 
applicable to every art and occasion, 
as well of peace as of war.” We have 
no space to give fully all the eloquent 
things which this ancient physician has 
written on its capabilities, but Mr. 
Kidd has; and in his book the reader 
will do well to seek the quotation. 
Neither would it be proper here to 
anticipate a treatise only just published, 
and committed, as part of the present 
series, to Sir Charles Bell. Concern- 
ing the brain, Mr. Kidd decides for a 
natural connexion between it and the 
mental faculties, as the instrument of 
thought and reason. The degree of 
intelligence, he adds, characteristic of 
different classes of animals, is propor- 
tional to the approximation of their 
structure to that of man. 

With this subject the nervous sys- 
tem is intimately connected. In the 
lowest species of animals, which appear 
to be devoid of any specific organs of 
digestion, motion, or sensation, there 
exists only a variable number of small 
insulated masses of nervous matter, 
called ganglions, which are connected 
with each other, and with different 
parts of the body, by means of slender 
filaments that radiate from these masses 
in various directions. Where organs 
of digestion are present, the upper part 
of the passage leading from the mouth 
to the stomach is usually surrounded 
by a kind of collar, from whence dis- 
tinct nerves are distributed to the other 
parts of the body. In a still higher 
scale, additional component parts of 
the nervous system are found in com- 
pany with a symmetry of structure in 
the whole individual: a greater degree 
of regularity also belongs to the distri- 
bution of these added parts. Thus, in 
those classes of animals which include 
the leech, the centipede, and the bee, 
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whose bodies are naturally divisible 
into distinct segments, we find a series 
of ganglions placed opposite the re- 
spective segments, and sending out 
nerves, which are appropriated to the 
muscles of voluntary motion attached 
to these segments; and the several 
ganglions are reciprocally united by 
intervening portions of a nervous cord, 
which is continued from one extremity 
of the body to the other, so as to pre- 
sent the appearance of a thread in 
which knots have been tied at stated 
intervals. And in those species of 
these classes which have eyes (as is 
the case with insects), there are addi- 
tional ganglions near the head ; from 
which arise the nerves of vision, and, 
probably, of touch. Ascend in a still 
higher scale: examine the nervous sys- 
tem of fish, reptiles, birds, and quad- 
rupeds—what find we! Those parts 
which are subservient to the nutrition 
of the individual, and to the continua- 
tion of the species, are supplied with 
ganglions and nerves, corresponding in 
their general character and mode of 
distribution with the nervous system 
of the lower classes. The arrangement 
of the nerves of voluntary motion 
merely differs from that of the inter- 
mediate classes, in being more elabo- 
rate; the individual nerves all commu- 
nicating with a continuous cord (called 
sometimes the spinal marrow), which 
extends from one extremity of the bocy 
to the other, but which, instead of 
floating loosely in the general cavity 
of the body (as in insects, &c.), is con- 
tained in a canal essentially consisting 
of a series of parts called vertebrae, 
which, taken together, form what is 
called the spine, or back-bone. From 
the structure of this spine-these classes 
are called vertebrated: and it is de- 
serving of notice, that these classes 
alone have a cranium, or skull, into 
the cavity of which the spinal cord is 
continued, and is there apparently lost 
in a more or less regular mass of ner- 
vous matter, called the brain; from 
the lower surface of which arise several 
pairs of nerves, which are principally 
distributed upon the organs of the dis- 
tinct senses, and the muscles of the 
face. The muscles of mere animal 


motion, as of the trunk and extremi- 
ties, are derived from the spinal mar- 
row; the muscles of the face, which 
may be called pre-eminently the muscles 
of moral and intellectual expression, 
are derived from the brain itself. 
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human brain, when fully developed 
contains parts which do not exist in 
the brain of those animal species which 
approach nearest to man in the struc- 
ture of this part. With respect also 
to lusus nuture, nature never elevates 
the brain of an individual of a lower to 
that of a higher class ; though the brain 
of an individual of a higher is fre- 
quently not developed beyond the de- 
gree of a lower: and this law of the 
development of the brain is, with re- 
ference at least to the distinction of 
classes, correspondent with that of the 
general form. 

The absolute and proportional size 
of the brain, with reference to intellec- 
tual manifestations, next occupies Mr. 
Kidd’s notice; and he finds both cri- 
teria deficient. He then considers the 
system of Dr. Gall, on which he opines, 
that had Gall satisfied himself with 
developing the structure ofthe brain in 
the various classes ofanimals ; and had 
he been content to shew that, in tracing 
its structure from those animals which 
manifest the least indications of intel- 
ligence to those which exhibit still 
stronger and stronger, it proportionally 
advances in its resemblance to the 
structure of the human; and, lastly, 
had he only drawn from these premises 
the general probable conclusion, that 
specific parts had specific uses with 
respect to the manifestations of the im- 
material principle of animal existence : 
had he done all this, without venturing 
to define the local habitations of the 
supposed specific organs, he would 
have deserved credit. Decided oppo- 
nents of the phrenological theories, 
nothing can induce us to speak with 
respect of the memory of Gall; to- 
wards whom, it seems to us, that Mr. 
Kidd has a too partial leaning. He is 
certainly deficient in metaphysical in- 
stinct and tact, and judged rightly of 
his peculiar abilities when he made it 
the immediate object of this treatise 
“to unfold a train of facts, not to 
maintain an argument.” To his re- 
marks on physiognomy we readily 
yield unqualified praise. 

The physical development of the 
human brain advances proportionally 
up to acertain period. In quadrupeds, 
the brain is fully developed at the 
moment of birth ; in man, all the parts 
have not attained their full size till the 
age of seven years: but then those 
parts of the human brain which are 
formed subsequently to birth, are en- 
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tirely wanting in all other animals. 
During the evolution of the parts pe- 
culiar to the human brain, the peculiar 
faculties of the human intellect are 
proportionally developed: nay, till 
those parts are developed, those facul- 
ties are not clearly perceptible. From 
the age of seven years to the age of 
eighty, the changes of the human brain 
with respect to size, either collectively 
or in its several parts, are so trifling as 
hardly to be worth notice. To the 
conclusions which Mr. Kidd arrives 
at from these premises, we could make 
great and important exceptions, but we 
have no space for controversy. We 
are sorry, however, very sorry, that he 
did not reconsider the whole of this 
part of his treatise; in fact, it might 
have been omitted altogether, without 
injury to the design of his work. 

Over the objects of the external 
world what power has man! A battle- 
ship—the Macedonian hero— Napo- 
leon — form our author's illustrations ; 
the catalogue might be easily en- 
larged. But we, with him, pass on 
from the view of the general capabili- 
ties of the nature of man to his actual 
state, which at different periods of 
time, or in different parts of the world 
at the same period, will be very differ- 
ent itself, both with respect to com- 
munities and to individuals. ‘ How 
great the contrast, with reference to the 
case of individuals, between the in- 
tellectual powers and attainments of a 
Newton and a native of New Holland ; 
and in the case of communities, how 
great the contrast between any of the 
kingdoms of modern Europe and the 
rude tribes from which they were ori- 
ginally derived !” 

One difference in the state of man at 
particular times or in particular places 
arises from that of the atmosphere. 
Light, heat, water, air, pass in review 
as constituent elements of this import- 
ant condition of our well-being. Next 
comes under remark the adaptation of 
minerals to the physical condition of 
man ; their application to architecture 
and sculpture, in which section the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, and Chantrey’s 
Sleeping Infants in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, are not forgotten. The third sec- 
tion treats of gems and precious stones ; 
the fourth of the distribution and rela- 
tive proportions of sea and land ; and 
the geological arrangement and phy- 
sical character of some of the super- 
ficial strata of the earth. The fifth 
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section, as beds of gravel, is particu- 
larly interesting in respect to diluvial 
action and deposits. The sixth con- 
cerns metals ; and the seventh, common 
salt. The next two chapters relate to 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
There is an appendix to the work, set- 
ting forth in opposite columns, the cor- 
responding descriptions of Aristotle and 
Cuvier, relating to the physiology and 
classifications ofanimals. From which 
comparison it appears that, with respect 
to those points in the history of animals, 
the knowledge of which was equally 
accessible to both writers, the descrip- 
tions of Aristotle are hardly inferior in 
accuracy to those of Cuvier. Nor does 
this observation hold with reference to 
the more common animals only; it is 
equally remarkable with reference to 
those which are of comparative rarity ; 
in support of which assertion, Mr. Kidd 
refers, among other instances, to the 
description of the Sepia and of the 
Chamelion, and of the evolution of the 
egg of the bird during incubation. 

It is now high time to return to Mr, 
Whewell’s treatise. The character of 
natural religion is necessarily imper- 
fect and scanty; yet, however imperfect 
may be the knowledge of a Supreme 
Intelligence, which we gather from the 
contemplation of the natural world, it 
is still of use. Nature, so far as it is 
an object of scientific research, is a 
collection of facts governed by laws ; 
our knowledge of nature is our know- 
ledge of laws; of laws of operation 
and connexion, of laws of succes- 
sion and coexistence, among the va- 
rious elements and appearances around 
us. The occurrences of the world 
in which we find ourselves result 
from causes which operate according to 
fixed and constant rules. The succes- 
sion of days, and seasons, and years, 
is produced by the motions of the earth ; 
and these again are governed by the 
attraction of the sun, a force which acts 
with undeviating steadiness and regula- 
rity. The changes of winds and skies, 
seemingly so capricious and casual, are 
produced by the operation of the sun’s 
heat upon air and moisture, land and 
sea; and though in this case we can- 
not trace the particular events to their 
general causes, as we can trace the 
motions of the sun and moon, no 
philosophical mind will doubt the gene- 
rality and fixity of the rules by which 
these causes act. The variety of the 
effects takes place, because the circum- 
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stances in different cases vary ; and not 
because the action of material causes 
leaves any thing to chance in the result. 
And again, though the vital movements 
which go on in the frame of vegetables 
and animals depend on agencies still 
less known, and probably still more 
complex, than those which rule the 
weather, each of the powers on which 
such movements depend has its peculiar 
laws of action, and these are as universal 
and as invariable us the law by which 
a stone falls to the earth when not sup- 
ported. 

Concerning the government of the 
universe, the general tendency of the 
results produced by the laws (so called) 
of nature, may discover to us something 
of the character of the Power which has 
legislated for the material world. But 
we must recollect (and in this caution 
comes out the insufficiency of natural 
theology) that there is a wide difference 
between the circumstances of man legis- 
lating for man, and God legislating for 
matter. Itseems to Mr. Whewell that 
when we speak of material nature as 
being governed by /aws, the term is 
used in a manner somewhat metapho- 
rical, the laws to which man’s attention 
is directed being moral laws, rules laid 
down for his actions; rules for the con- 
scious actions of a person ; rules which, 
as a matter of possibility, he may obey 
or may transgress; the latter event 
being combined, not with an impossi- 
bility, but with a penalty: while the 
laws of nature are something different 
from this ; they are rules for that which 
things are to do and suffer, and this by 
no consciousness or will of theirs. Mr. 
W hewell has here lost a fine opportunity 
of shewing, how our intellectual powers 
have theirsource and origin in the moral ; 
and, to speak the truth, we have reason 
to complain of these treatises, inasmuch 
as they want that philosophical depth, 
necessary to make them those perma- 
nent records of reference which a be- 
quest so munificent naturally demands. 
“Allspeculativetruths,” says Coleridge, 
“begin with a postulate, even the truths 
of geometry. They all suppose an act 
of the will; for, in the moral being lies 
the source of the intellectual.” It is, 
as it were, a translucence of this moral 
being into the forms of the understand- 
ing, which so regulates its perceptions 
of the physical universe, as to compel 
it to demand an image, in the operations 


, and phenomena that are the objects of 
\ its study, of that law, which directs as an 
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act of the will—(in this itself an image 
of the will divine)—its own conduct as 
a responsible agent—responsible at the 
awful bar of a truth-announcing con- 
science, that presence of God in the soul 
of man. This act of the will Mr.Whe- 
well acknowledges in rather a singular 
manner, but without appearing to per- 
ceive the deep meaning of the little 
auxiliary verb which he uses. “ The 
language,” says he, “ ofa moral law is, 
man shall not kill; the language of a 
law of nature is, a stone will fall to the 
earth.” The italics, be it observed, 
are Mr. Whewell’s, not ours. Will 
fall! Whose will? Thestone’s. There 
is plainly here a reflection supposed of 
man’s inner life—the shadow of a will 
which the stone has not, but which the 
philosophic and observing mind has, 
and which, being an image itself of 
God, recognises in the falling of the 
stone the presence ofa will—the will of 
God,—or a law of (that is, concerning, 
or regulating) nature. In all this, 
therefore, there is more thana metaphor, 
—there is a profound truth. Would 
that it had been set forth by such a pen 
as Mr. Whewell’s. To proceed. 

The relations and rules by which 
natural occurrences are determined, ne- 
cessarily depend on measures of time 
and space, motion and force ; on quan- 
tities which are subject to numerical 
measurement, and capable of being 
connected by mathematical properties. 
The legislation of the material universe 
is necessarily delivered in the language 
of mathematics; the stars in their courses 
are regulated by the properties of conic 
sections, and the winds depend on arith- 
metical and geometrical progressions of 
elasticity and pressure. The constitu- 
tion of the universe, so far as it can be 
clearly apprehended by our intellect, 
thus assumes a shape involving an 
assemblage of mathematical proposi- 
tions ; certain algebraical formula, and 
the knowledge when and how to apply 
them, constitute the last step of the 
physical science to which we can attain. 
The labour and the endowments of 
ages have been employed in bringing 
such science into the condition in which 
it now exists ; and an exact and extensive 
discipline in mathematics, followed by 
a practical and profound study of the 
researches of natural philosophers, can 
alone put any one in possession of all 
the knowledge concerning the course of 
the material world, which is at present 
open to man. 
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The laws of nature, by their form, 
that is, by the quality of the connexion 
which they establish among the quan- 
ties and properties which they regulate, 
are remarkably adapted to the office 
which is assigned them. But the law 
may be the same, while the quantities 
to which it applies are different; for 
sometimes the nature of the connexion 
remaining the same, the quantities 
which it regulates may also in their 
magnitude bear marks of selection and 
purpose. Thus the law of the gravity 
which acts to the earth and to Jupiter, 
is the same; but the intensity of the 
force at the surfaces of the two planets 
is different. The law, in like manner, 
which regulates the density of the air 
at any point, with reference to the 
height of the earth’s surface, would be 
the same if the atmosphere were ten 
times as large, or only one tent! as 
large, as it is; if the barometer at the 
earth’s surface stood at three inches only, 
or if it shewed a pressure of thirty feet 
of mercury. 

The apparent motions of the sun, 
moon, and stars, have been more com- 
pletely reduc2d to their causes and 
laws than any other class of pheno- 
mena. Astronomy, the science which 
treats of these, is already a wonderful 
example of the degree of such know- 
ledge which man may attain. The 
forms of its most important laws may 
be conceived to be certainly known ; 
and hundreds of observers in all parts 
of the world are daily employed in de- 
termining, with additional accuracy, 
the arbitrary magnitudes which these 
laws involve. 

Mr. Whewell divides his subject 
into two branches: 1. terrestrial adap- 
tations ; 2. cosmical adaptations. In 
the first he proceeds to point out rela- 
tions which subsist between the laws of 
the inorganic world,— that is, the ge- 
neral facts of astronomy and meteoro- 
logy,— and the laws which prevail in 
the organic world—the properties of 
plants and animals. With regard to 
the first kind of laws, they are in the 
highest degree various and unlike each 
other. The intensity and activity of 
natural influences follow in different 
cases the most different rules. In some 
instances they are periodical,— increas- 
ing and diminishing alternately in a 
perpetual succession of equal intervals 
of time. This is the case with the heat 
at the earth’s surface, which has a 

period of a year; with the light, which 
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has a period of a day. Other qualities 
are constant,—thus the force of gravity 
at the same place is always the same. 
In some cases, a very simple cause 
produces very complicated effects; 
thus the globular form of the earth, and 
the inclination of its axis during its 
annual motion, give rise to all the va- 
riety of climates. In other cases, a 
very complex and variable system of 
causes produces effects comparatively 
steady and umform; thus solar and 
terrestrial heat, air, moisture, and pro- 
bably many other apparently contiict- 
ing agents, join to produce our weather, 
which never deviates very far from a 
certain average standard. 

In the chapters which follow this 
announcement, Mr. Whewell proceeds 
to exemplify,—that those properties of 
plants and animals which have refer- 
ence to agencies of a periodical charac- 
ter, have also by their nature a periodi- 
cal mode of working ; while those pro- 
perties which refer to agencies of con- 
stant intensity, are adjusted to this con- 
stant intensity; and again, there are 
peculiarities in the nature of organised 
beings which have reference to a variety 
in the conditions of the external world, 
—as, for instance, the difference of the 
organised population of different re- 
gions ; and there are other peculiari- 
ties which have a reference to the con- 
stancy of the average of such conditions, 
and the limited range of the deviations 
from that average,—as, for example, 
that constitution by which each plant 
and animal is fitted to exist and pro- 
sper in its usual place in the world. 


“And not only,” adds Mr. Whewell, 
is there this general agreement between 
the nature of the laws which govern the 
organic and inorganic world, but also 
there is a coincidence between the arbi- 
trary magnitudes which such laws in- 
volve on the ore hand and on the other. 
Plants and animals have, in their con- 
struction, certain periodical functions, 
which have a reference to alternations of 
heat and cold; the length of the period 
which belongs to these functions by their 
construction, appears to be that of the 
period which belongs to the actual alter- 
nations of heat and cold,—namely, a 
year. Plants and animals have, again, in 
their construction, certain other periodi- 
cal functions, which have a reference to 
alternations of light and darkness; the 
length of the period of such functions 
appears to coincide with the natural day. 
In like manner, the other arbitrary mag- 
nitudes which enter into the laws of gra- 
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vity, of the effects of air and moisture, 
and of other causes of permanence, and 
of change, by which the influences of the 
elements operate, are the same arbitrary 
magnitudes to which the members of the 
organic world are adapted by the various 
peculiarities of their construction.” 


As an illustration of this view, Mr. 
Whewell devotes several chapters on the 
following subjects: the length of the 
year—the length of the day—the mass 
of the earth—the magnitude of the 
ocean—the magnitude of the atmo- 
sphere — the constancy and variety of 
climates —the geography of plants— 
the constituents of climate — the laws 
of heat with respect to water and to air 
—the laws of magnetism —the proper- 
ties of light with regard to vegetation— 
sound -— atmosphere —light —and the 
ether. These chapters shew that a 
great number of quantities and laws 
appear to have been selected in the 
construction of the universe ; and that 
by the adjustment to each other of the 
magnitudes thus selected, the constitu- 
tion of the world is what we find it, and 
is fitted for the support of vegetables 
and animals, in a manner in which it 
could not have been, if the properties 
and quantities of the elements had been 
different from what they are. The laws 
and magnitudes, to which he has shewn 
this conclusion to apply, are the data, 
—the elements, as astronomers call the 
quantities which determine a planet’s 
orbit,—on which the mere inorganic 
part of the universe is constructed. To 
these, the constitution of the organic 
world is adapted in innumerable points, 
by laws of which we can trace the re- 
sults, though we cannot analyse their 
machinery. Thus, the vital functions 
of vegetables have periods which cor- 
respond to the length of the year and 
of the day ; their vital powers have 
forces which correspond with the force 
of gravity ; the sentient faculties of 
man are such, that the vibrations of the 
air (within certain limits) are perceived 
as sound, those of ether as light; and, 
while we are enumerating these corre- 
spondences, we perceive that there are 
thousands of others, and that we can 
only select a very small number of 
those where the relation happens to be 
most clearly made out, or most easily 
explained. 
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“« Now,” adds Mr. Whewell, “‘ in the 
list of mathematical elements of the uni- 
verse which has just been given, why 
have we such laws and such quantities as 
these occur, and no other ? For the most 
part, the data there enumerated are inde- 
pendent of each other, and might be al- 
tered separately, so far as the mechanical 
conditions of the case are concerned. 
Some of these data probably depend on 
each other. Thus the latent heat of 
aqueous vapour is perhaps connected 
with the difference of the rate of ex- 
pansion of water and of steam. But all 
natural philosophers will, probably, agree, 
that there must be, in this list, a great 
number of things entirely without any 
mutual dependence, as the year and the 
day, the expansion of air and the ex- 
pansion of steam. There are, therefore, 
it appears, a number of things which, in 
the structure of the world, might have 
been otherwise, and which are what they 
are in consequence of choice or of chance. 
We have already seen, in many of the 
cases separately, how unlike chance 
every thing looks ; that substances which 
might have existed any how, so far as 
they themselves are concerned, exist ex- 
actly in such a manner and measure as 
they should to secure the welfare of other 
things ; that the laws are tempered and 
fitted together in the only way in which 
the world could have gone on, according 
to all that we can conceive ofit. This 
must, therefore, be the work of choice ; 
and if so, it cannot be doubted, of a most 
wise and benevolent Chooser.” 


Mr. Whewell proceeds to prove, that 
the appearance of choice is still further 
illustrated by the variety as well as the 
number of the laws selected. The laws 
are unlike one another.* Every sepa- 
rate substance has its own density, 
gravity, cohesion, elasticity, its relations 
to heat, to electricity, to magnetism ; 
besides all its chemical affinities, which 
form an endless theory of laws, con- 
necting every one substance in creation 
with every other, and different for each 
pairany howtaken. Nothing can look 
less like a world formed of atoms ope- 
rating upon each other according to 
some universal and inevitable laws 
than this does: if such a system of 
things be conceivable, it cannot be our 
system. ‘“ We have” — says Mr. 
Whewell— 


‘‘We have, it may be, fifty simple 
substances in the world, each of which is 








* Steam certainly expands at a very different rate from air by the application of 
heat, probably according to a different law. Water expands in freezing, but mercury 


contracts : heat travels in a manner quite different through solids and fluids, 
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invested with properties, both of chemi- 
cal and mechanical action, altogether 
different from those of any other sub. 
stance. Every portion, however minute, 
of any of these, possesses all the proper- 
ties of the substance. Of each of these 
substances there is a certain unalterable 
quantity in the universe ; when com- 
bined, their compounds exhibit new 
chemical affinities, new mechanical laws. 
Who gave these different laws to the 
different substances? Who proportioned 
the quantity ofeach? But suppose this 
done. Suppose these substances in ex- 
istence, in contact, in due proportion to 
each other. Is this a world, or at least 
our world? No more than the mine, or 
the forest, or the ship of war, or the fac- 
tory. These elements, with their con- 
stitution perfect, and their proportion 
suitable, are still a mere chaos. They 
must be put in their places. They must 
not be where their own properties would 
place them. They must he made to as- 
sume a particular arrangement ; or we can 
have no regular and permanent course of 
nature. This arrangement must again 
have additional peculiarities ; or we can 
have no organic portion of the world. 
The millions of millions of particles 
which the world contains must be finished 
up in as complete a manner, and fitted 
into their places with as much nicety, as 
the most delicate wheel or spring in a 
piece of human machinery. What are 
the habits of thought to which it can ap- 
pear possible that this could take place 
without design, intention, intelligence, 
purpose, knowledge ?” 

Turn we now to the consideration of 
the “ cosmical arrangements.” Con- 
sidering the universe as a collection of 
laws ; astronomy, the science which 
teaches us the laws of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, possesses some 
advantages, among the subjects from 
which we may seek to learn the cha- 
racter of the government of the world ; 
our knowledge of the laws of the mo- 
tions of the planets and satellites being 
far more complete and exact, far more 
thorough and satisfactory, than the 
knowledge which we possess in any 
other department of natural philosophy. 
On the construction of the solar sys- 
tem, however, it is not necessary to 
enter in this reviewal. Neither can it be 
needed to take up our space with any 
statement concerning the circular or- 
bits, the stability of the system, the 
central position of the sun, the satel- 
lites, or the stability of the ocean. 
Upon the nebular hypothesis, Mr. Whe- 
well bestows an elaborate chapter, in 
opposition to Laplace, rightly remark- 
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ing, that it merely carries us back to 
the beginning of the present system of 
things; but that it is impossible for 
our reason to slop at the point thus 
presented to it. The sun, the earth, 
the planets, the moons, were brought 
into their present order out of a pre- 
vious state, and, as is supposed in the 
theory, by the natural operation of 
laws. But how came that previous 
state to exist? We are compelled to 
suppose that it, in like manner, was 
educed from a still prior state of 
things ; and this, again, must have 
been the result of a condition prior still. 
Nor is it possible for us to find, in the 
tenets of the nebular hypothesis, any 
resting-place or satisfaction for the 
mind. ‘ Whatever,” says our author, 
“ may be the merits of the opinion as a 
physical hypothesis, with which we do 
not here meddle, can it for a moment 
prevent our looking beyond the hypo- 
thesis to a First Cause, an Intelligent 
Author.—an origin proceeding from 
free volition, not from material neces- 
sity?” 

Mr. Whewell contends for a “ re- 
sisting medium ;” and holds, therefore, 
that the movements of the solar system 
cannot go on for ever. The difference 
in the duration of material things is 
only in degree. The ephemeron pe- 
rishes in an hour; man endures for 
his threescore years and ten; an em- 
pire, a nation, numbers its centuries, 
It may be its thousands of years; the 
continents and islands which its domi- 
nion includes have had perhaps their 
date, as those which preceded them 
have had ; and the very revolutions of 
the sky, by which centuries are num- 
bered, will at last languish and stand 
still. The same course of reasoning 
goes likewise to prove that the present 
order of things must also have had a 
beginning. 

A further inquiry remains. How 
came matter to have such properties 
and laws as are assumed in this argu- 
ment? We have already shewn that 
we, in some sort, make the laws we 
Jind; still, even in this purely meta- 
physical view, a similar question oc- 
curs: the how we came, one and all of 
us, to conceive of nature under such 
laws? waits for answer. Let us trace, 
with Mr. Whewell, the physical solu- 
tion. Physical solution! why, the 
properties of matter and the laws of 
motion are what we find them, not by 
virtue of any internal necessity which 
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we can understand, but because of an 
independent agency, not material, and 
acting in voluntary wise. Mr. Whewell 
shews, by reference to the laws of gra- 
vitation and of motion in general, that 
such properties and laws are things of 
selection and institution. The laws of 
nature as we find them, are “ discovered 
only after various perplexities and false 
[or insufficient] conjectures of specu- 
lators on mechanics. We have learnt 
that it is so; but we have not learnt, 
nor can any one undertake to teach us, 
that it must have been so. For aught 
we can tell, it is one among a thousand 
equal possible laws which might have 
regulated the motions of bodies.” The 
laws of nature as we make them are 
purely metaphysical, but not the less 
certain on that account, as was proved 
in the case of the controversy between 
Buffon and Clairault; in which, as 
Laplace observes, the metaphysician 
turned out to be right, and the mathe- 
matician wrong. ‘These are not the 
roducts of experience, but of an 
a priori exercise of the understanding 
faculties ; yet those manifestations and 
processes of the rational Will legislate, 
not unaccompanied with necessity : 
election having been pronounced, what 
is or will be, must be. Neither are 
these laws one or more out of an inde- 
finite many; the laws are few, but uni- 
versal, and easily expressible in abstract 
terms of relation, that may in physics 
tuke a thousand forms, which are not 
so properly named laws, as so many 
revelations of the same identical arcana. 
They are all reducible to three grand 
ideas of substance, cause, and concur- 
rence, taken in connexion with those 
of absolute quantity and quality, to- 
gether with the mode of operation, 
which proceeding from the absolute 
decree and self-moved election of a 
perfectly free agent, must be, for this 
reason — but for no other — one of ne- 
cessity; a necessity, however, not pre- 
cluding selection and institution, but 
presupposing both, and in consequence 
ofboth. Except for these laws which 
we make, we should discover none to 
find ; nay, we should seek none. 
This high argument, which, as it is 
of the essence of theology, we wish 
both Mr. Whewell and Mr. Kidd had 
borne in mind throughout their trea- 
tises, leads us directly to the subject of 
Dr. Chalmers’s work, On the Adapta- 
tion of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
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We must acknowledge that we took 
up this production with distrust — we 
did, and do, not think Dr. Chalmers 
exactly the writer for this theme. To 
nobody should this subject have been 
intrusted but to Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, if he could have been got to 
work. Nevertheless, in all impartiality 
will we proceed on the track in which 
it may please this eloquent, but not 
always sound divine, to lead his nu- 
merous admirers and his one critic. 
One singular remark struck us at 
the very outset of the book. The 
worthy doctor insists upon the distin- 
guishing “ between the moral consti- 
tution of man, and that moral system 
of doctrine which embodies in it the 
outer truths or principles of ethical 
science. The two,” he continues, “are 
as distinct from each other as are the 
objective and subjective in any quarter 
of contemplation whatever, and ought 
no more to be confounded than, in 
optics, the system of visible things 
with the anatomical structure of the 
eye.” To this statement we daunt- 
lessly oppose the following extract 
from Coleridge’s Friend :—** I should 
have no objection to define Reason 
with Jacobi, and with his friend Hem- 
sterhuis, as an organ bearing the same 
relation to spiritual objects, the uni- 
versal, the eternal, and the necessary, 
as the eye bears to material and con- 
tingent phenomena. But then it must 
be added, that it is an organ identical 
with its appropriate objects. Thus, 
God, the soul, eternal truth, &c. are 
objects of Reason; but they are them- 
selves Reason.” The moral constitu- 
tion of man, and moral truth, stand 
not in the relation of subject and ob- 
ject; and it is terribly unphilosophical 
to compare them by the relation of 
visible tnings to the eye. For what is 
the eye that sees? —not, surely, that 
which is capable of anatomy. The 
structure spoken of sees not, but is 
only the organ of a seeing subject; and 
that seeing subject is spiritual. But 
the visible thing it contemplates is 
material—that is an object; and there- 
fore it is, they stand in contrast and 
distinction. But with respect to the 
moral constitution of man and moral 
truth, both are spiritual, and conse- 
quently stand in no such contrast. 
Truth is nothing which has no relation 
to a person—to and for each one of 
us, truth is what we conceive it to be 
—to another and higher intelligence it 
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may be something else ; but then that 
something is above and beyond our 
knowledge, and we can have nothing 
to do with it. There is no scriptural 
ground for the distinction assumed by 
Dr. Chalmers. Truth in the Bible 
has always a personal reference. It is 
not truth in itself, of which we are and 
must be ignorant, but “truth as it is 
in Christ Jesus,” of whose life and 
character we have abundant records, 
that is there set forth, “I am the 
truth ;” “* He is truth.” When Pilate 
asked, “ What is truth?”” he was vouch- 
safed no answer. 

The “ Introduction,” from which we 
have taken the passage just animad- 
verted on, is a splendid masterpiece of 
composition. We are more surprised 
at the error just noticed, when we 
consider the metaphysical power with 
which the author has risen to what he 
calls the “ transcendental mystery,” 
that remains after the argument for the 
being of a God, or the multitude of 
necessary conditions to the accomplish- 
ment of a given end, has been built 
up and established. It is true that 
each separate condition reduces the 
hypothesis of chance to a more violent 
improbability than before. But then 
—let, however, the writer speak for 
himself. 


“We can understand the complex 
machinery and the circuitous processes 
to which a human artist must resort, 
that he might overcome the else uncom- 
plying obstinacy of inert matter, and 
bend it in subserviency to his special 
designs. But that the Divine Artist, 
who first created the matter and ordained 
its law, should find the same complica- 
tion necessary for the accomplishment of 
his purposes—that such an elaborate 
workmanship, for example, should be 
required to establish the functions of 
sight and hearing in the animal economy 
—is very like the lavish or ostensible 
ingenuity of a being employed in con- 
quering the difficulty which himself had 
raised.” 


This is very fairly stated, and no 
solution is possible, but by reason of 
the final cause, wherefore it is thus. 
Nor should an efficient reason be 
omitted—namely, the constitution of 
the human mind, by which the matter 
is so represented to us; inasmuch that 
we can only affirm that so the universe 
appears to us, and is conceived by us, 
not what it is in itself. The doctor’s 
transcendental question then occurs, 
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Why was the mind thus constituted ? 
This, however, it is not the part of 
wisdom to answer, it being a subject 
beyond the limits of human capacity, 
which can account for nothing but 
what lies within the sphere of con- 
sciousness, or concerning which it may 
have responses from the oracle of con- 
science. 

These words have very neatly, though 
unintentionally, brought us to the first 
chapter of Dr. Chalmers’s treatise, which 
is entitled On the Supremacy of Con- 
science, and which unfortunately begins 
with a repetition of the error that we 
have thought fit, by the authority of 
Coleridge, utterly to explode. ‘“ The 
objective nature of virtue is one thing ; 
the subjective nature of the human 
mind, by which virtue is felt and re- 
cognised, is another.” Now, how can 
virtue, which is none other, by its 
very etymology, than true manliness, 
be taken apart as an object separate 
and distinct from the manhood in 
which it inheres? An accident with- 
out a substance is clearly inconceivable, 
and could be no object at all; and an 
abstract idea of virtue, which is doubt- 
less what the doctor means, is so far 
from being an object, that it stands in 
antithesis to all objects whatever, being 
of the very substance of reason — for the 
ideas of reason are reason, and not to 
be distinguished from it ;—as the organs 
of the five senses are of the substance 
of body, compose the body, and are 
not to be distinguished from it. Con- 
cerning, moreover, this objective virtue, 
which, as he asserts, is not a creation 
of the Divine will, but has had ever- 
lasting residence in the nature of the 
Godhead,—it may be asked, How has 
it thus resided but in a person, namely 
that of the Incarnate —as an embodied 
idea ? ‘O Adyos ocegk tyévero—but not until 
it was made, or only in the anticipation 
of its being so made, could it be contem- 
plated as an object. Until then, it was 
purely an idea, of which a word is the 
sign, and a law the correlative. In the 
law only was it set forth until then, nor 
was that law more than a formulary of 
words, externally coercing, until the 
time when it should be written on the 
fleshly tablets of the heart; and so 
written, the subject and object are again 
become identical in union. Virtue 
without reference to being, were indeed 
the vainestand most void abstraction that 
could haunt with meagre shadows the 
brain of mere scholastic theologian, 
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whether ancient or modern. Fortu- 
nately, however, it happens that this 
fundamental error is not so mischievous 
as it might be ; asit is not on the system 
of ethical doctrine, that the doctor’s ar- 
gument professes to be properly founded, 
but on the phenomena and the laws of 
actual human nature. But how much 
more majestic might these phenomena 
and laws have been set forth, had they 
been contemplated in the Divine huma- 
nity, and surely in a theological work 
this might have been expected. But the 
days are yet to come when this point 
shall be fully revealed objectively by 
being experienced subjectively. We 
hope that the time hastens; for the 
world is in travail with vehement desire. 

Setting aside all dogmatas therefore, 
and dealing only (and rightly) with the 
constitution of man’s spirit, Dr. Chal- 
mers comes to the great psychological 
fact, of homage rendered by human 
nature to the supremacy of conscience. 
The whole of this chapter, based upon 
this correct principle, is admirable 
alike in conception and execution. 
The chapter on the pleasure of virtuous 
and misery of vicious affections, is 
equally excellent, shewing that neither 
the pleasure nor the misery is selfish, 
but that the affections in the first in- 
stance have only regard to their object, 
and the pleasure is a constitutional 
accompaniment. “ This is well illus- 
trated by the appetite of hunger, of 
which it were more proper to say that 
it seeks for food, than that it seeks for 
the pleasure which there is in eating 
the food. The food is the object; the 
pleasure is the accompaniment. We 
do not here speak of the distinct and 
secondary pleasure which there is in the 
taste of food, but of that other pleasure 
which strictly and properly attaches to 
the gratification of the appetite of hun- 
ger. This is the pleasure or relief 
which accompanies the act of eating ; 
while the ultimate object, the object in 
which the appetite rests and terminates 
is the food itself. The same is true of 
all our special affections.” 

Dr. Chalmers grounds his third ge- 
neral argument on the power and opera- 
tion of habit ; after which he enters on 
the grand question—the general adap- 
tation of external nature to the moral 
constitution of man ; which he treats in 
reference to such three arguments. It 
is such as to furnish full exercise for the 
conscience, being a “richly furnished 
gymnasium,” expressly contrived for 
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the purpose. It possesses the power, 
by means of our fellow-men, to revive 
with a touch or a tone the remem- 
brance of buried years, and to affright 
us with the spectres of past guilt—to 
impress us with new traits of character 
—new views of things, which yet are 
confessed immediately as truths by the 
recipient—to restore a sense of the 
existence of conscience, at some period 
of great emergency, to a mind which 
had become lethargic to its influences 
—to prevent, also as well as to punish 
crime. Such is the pleasure which at- 
tends acts done according to the dic- 
tates of conscience, that we feel “ that 
the bliss of paradise would be almost 
fully realised upon earth, were but 
the moral graces and charities of pa- 
radise firmly established there, and in 
full operation.” There were “in a 
state of society thus constituted and 
thus harmonised, the palpable evi- 
dence of a nature so framed, that the 
happiness of the world and the right- 
eousness of the world kept pace the 
one with the other.” This statement is 
followed by a digression on the state of 
our poor-laws,on which Dr, Chalmers’s 
opinions are well known and appre- 
ciated by our readers—one word will 
suffice to set the point at rest —the 
doctor’s plan may suit a future, but 
certainly does notsuit the present time. 
It requires, as an indispensable condi- 
tion, that “the wealthy should be as 
generous as they ought in their doings, 
and that the poor be as moderate as 
they ought in their expectations and 
desires.” If that time should ever 
arrive, then are we willing to admit 
that “that problem which has so long 
baffled the politicians and economists 
of England will find its own spon- 
taneous, while, at the same time, its 
best adjustment.” Certainly it will— 
but not till then—and when will be 
that then? In such a state of society, 
no laws will be required, neither poor 
nor otherwise; but until that blessed 
millennium arrive, we opine that law 
must substitute the benevolence of the 
rich, and the moderation of the poor. 
Indeed one would think, from the doc- 
tor’s book, and, verily, from all these 
treatises, that evil had no existence in 
nature—human, or purely physical— 
that in nature there was no oppugnancy 
to spirit or grace— all is so exquisitely 
and neatly adapted to our physical, 
moral, and intellectual constitution. 
Such optimism is absurd ; it is at 
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variance with every man’s experience, 
and with the express declarations of 
Scripture. The writers, one and all, 
so far as they go, are demonstrating 
“a happy /ife in the regions of death,” 
for what is all nature but a “ body of 
death’’—a great body of corruption, 
tending, however, to a new generation 
—a death unto life, but still a death — 
a new birth unto righteousness, but still 
a birth, and accompanied with birth- 
throes? “ For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now.” These are 
grievous omissions and deficiencies in 
theological treatises such as_ these. 
Surely an argument might be erected 
for the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of God, from the very existence of evil 
itself, setting forth its final cause, in 
which must be sought the true ground 
of its efficient origin, and which will 
sufficiently vindicate the ways of Pro- 
vidence to man, up to that transcen- 
dental point, the solution of which is 
out of the region of human capacity, 
and therefore no subject of human 
argumentation. 

It is with pain that we find any 
fault with works so well intended, and 
in other respects so well executed, as 
these ; but we must say, that a bequest 
so magnificent should have been more 
adequately applied. We mean not to 
say, that the existence of evil is not re- 
cognised,— but no argument is raised 
from it ; the adaptability of physical na- 
ture to virtuous ends in us is not set 
forth as the result of a struggle between 
nature and grace; and the uses of the 
evil experienced by mortals are not 
made plain either to the consciousness 
or the conscience of readers, as cor- 
rective of improper tendencies, as 
forcible and right oppositions to wrong 
directions, suggesting to the patient 
the propriety of retracing his steps, 
and seeking a better path in future. 
Dr. Chalmers recognises a sort of na- 
tural tendency in society to correct 
sentiments and rules of conduct. “ All 
the ostensible countenance and exer- 
tion in the cause of learning, whether 
by governments or associations, is on 
the side of virtue; while no man could 
dare to front the public eye with a 
scheme of discipleship in the lessons 
whether of fraud or protligacy.” Alas ! 
this is not the natural tendency of 
things; but this is the spiritual con- 
quest which the grace of God has ob- 
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tained over the natural tendency, and 
which grace is, set forth in the institution 
of government and associations. This 
spiritual grace is nevertheless much 
counteracted in the very persons of 
the individuals themselves, who are in- 
vested with the offices of government 
or the membership of associations. Holy 
and sacred are the offices and member- 
shi; evil and wicked too often are the 
bearers of office and honour. A wiser 
man than Dr. Chalmers, even Goethe, 
has given his personal testimony, and 
the evidence of his experience, to the 
facts in this matter. “ Religion,” says 
he, “ morality, the laws, the influence 
of profession, habitual relations, and 
custom ; all these things rule the surface 
only of society. In a town, the streets 
embellished with fine houses are kept 
carefully clean ; every one behaves in 
them with tolerable decency. But 
penetrate into the interior,and you will 
often find in them a disorder, which 
seems the more disgusting from the 
neatness that prevails without. A 
dazzling stucco on the outside scarcely 
conceals walls that are ready to fall in 
ruins. At length, some night down 
they come, with a crash which seems 
the more terrible, on account of the 
tranquil repose amidst which it sud- 
denly happens. How many families, 
more or less connected with me, have 
[ already seen either precipitated into 
the abyss, or with difficulty preserving 
themselves on the brink of the precipice, 
towards which they have been burried 
by bankruptcies, divorces, rapes, rob- 
beries, murders.” 

This paper we find is extending to 
too great a length ; and as other treatises 
remain to be published, which we shall 
think it doubtless our duty to examine, 
the necessity will be then imposed 
upon us of taking up the remaining 
arguments of the volumes before us. 
It may be as well therefore to defer the 
further discussion till such occasion. 
We may not conclude, however, without 
repeating, that these eight treatises, can- 
not be taken as performing the design 
of the testator. A treatise adequately 
executed, concerning the discoveries 
ancient and modern, in arts, sciences, 
and the whole extent of literature, with 
a theological reference, would serve, 
and is necessary, as a summing up of 
the whole matter in preceding treatises, 
and might be made to supply all omis- 
sions. 
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THE WHOLE WEST INDIAN QUESTION. 







BY JOHN GALT. 


To Ouiver Yorke, Esq. 


Sir, 

THERE is no topic now before 
the public so interesting as the West 
Indian question. Hitherto it has been 
discussed in piecemeal; we have had 
elaborate disquisitions concerning sla- 
very, sedate essays on the value of the 
islands, and several very pertinent pa- 
pers about the advantages of the West 
Indian trade to our shipping and ma- 
nufacturing interests; but, we have had 
no compendious view of the whole 
subject, and it is to that I crave your 
attention. 

To understand the question properly, 
and for political and practical pur- 
poses, it 1s necessary to divide it into 
several heads; afterwards, to deduce 
from them a few inferences that may 
be useful to those who consider it mo- 
rally, as well as to those who are inte- 
rested in its pecuniary results. There 
is, indeed, a serious error existing in 
most minds with regard to this subject, 
and it can never be rightly understood 
until that error is removed. I allude 
to the mistake that has arisen from con- 
founding our commercial intercourse 
with the West Indies, as part and 
parcel of the stake we have in the 
sugar colonies. I therefore mean to 
shew, that the commercial advantages 
which were derived from the West 
Indies constitute a different subject of 
consideration from that of the West 
Indian question, with which it is too 
common to blend it. 

Before entering upon the general 
question, I will endeavour to shew 
that the state of the sugar colonies fur- 
nishes another distinct from it; and, 
as preliminary to what I have subse- 
quently to say, I take the liberty of 
stating a fact, that the production of 
sugar makes the West Indian question 
different from all others, inasmuch as 
it may now be said, that new soils for 
the manufacture of the article have 
been brought into use; and from them 
a great change has been induced, inde- 
pendent ef those considerations that 
make it at the present time so mo- 
mentous. 

I was many years ago led to investi- 
gate the history of sugar by a casual 
remark of the late Sir Joseph Bankes 
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one morning at breakfast. He inquired 
if I had ever met with any remains of 
the sugar-cane in Sicily, mentioning, 
that it had been previously produced 
in the island of Crete. “ But the 
sugar,” said he, “‘ manufactured in the 
latter island was more crystallised than 
ours, and was called, from the place 
where it was made, sugar of Candia, 
otherwise Candy sugar.” 

How far Sir Joseph was a correct 
antiquary in this statement, is not ne- 
cessary to ascertain, but in the year 
1148 cons:derable quantities of sugar 
were produced in the island of Sicily ; 
also, about the same period, the Vene- 
tians traded with the Sicilian sugars 
to the ports of the ocean, as well as 
with the sugars of Egypt, and what 
was brought thither from India by the 
Red Sea. But I have met with no 
evidence to support the Essai de l’ His- 
toire du Commerce de Venise, in which 
the writer says that the Saracens brought 
the sugar-cane from India to Sicily. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, 
says Dr. William Douglas, used honey 
only for sweetening ; and Paulos A‘ge- 
neta, who calls the sugar-cane the cane 
of honey, says it came originally from 
China, by the East Indies and Arabia, 
into Europe. Salmatius says, how- 
ever, that it had been used in Arabia 
nine hundred years before: it is cer- 
tain, however, that sugar was only used 
in syrups and medicinal compositions 
when it was first introduced into the 
west of Europe. 

Wooten, in his Reflections upon An- 
cient and Modern Learning, thinks that 
the sugar-cane was not anciently un- 
known, as it was indigenous in Arabia 
and in Indostan; but so little was the 
old world acquainted with it, that some 
of the ablest men doubted whether it 
were a dew, like manna, or the juice 
of the plant itself. It is, however, 
certain, that raw sugar was used in 
Europe before the discovery of Ame- 
rica. 

Herrera observes, that sugar grew 
formerly in Valentia, in Spain, brought 
thither by the Moors, by whom it was 
transmitted to Grenada, afterwards to 
the Canary Islands, and, lastly, to the 
Spanish West Indies. About the year 
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1419, the Portuguese planted the island 
of Madeira with sugar-canes from 
Sicily; and Giovanni Batero, on the 
causes of the grandeur of cities, men- 
tions the excellence of the sugar-cane 
of Madeira. From Madeira it was 
transported to the West Indies. 

In 1503 two ships arrived at Camp- 
veer, laden with sugar from the 
Canary Isles. 

The sugar-cane did not exist in 
America; but soon after it was trans- 
planted from the Canaries to the Bra- 
zils. About that time the art of re- 
fining sugar was discovered by a Vene- 
tian, who made a large fortune by the 
discovery. 

From the Brazils and the Canaries, 
sugar-canes were brought and planted 
in the island of Hispaniola ; and at the 
same time sugar was brought from the 
Brazils into Europe. The commodity 
was then very dear, and only used on 
rare occasions: honey was the general 
ingredient for sweetening meats and 
drinks. 

When sugar was first introduced 
into this country is doubtful; but in 
1526 it was imported from St. Lucar, 
in Spain, by certain merchants of 
Bristol, who brought the article as it 
had been imported into St. Lucar 
from the Canary Islands. 

In the year 1641, the sugar-cane 
was imported from the Brazils into 
Barbadoes ; and as it was found to 
thrive there exceedingly, sugar-mills 
were established. A Colonel James 
Daax, who began the cultivation with 
about three hundred pounds, declared 
that he would never return to England 
till he had made ten thousand a-year ; 
and a Colonel Thomas Modiford was 
still higher in his expectations. 

From the island of Barbadoes the 
British slave-trade began. The first 
planters finding such immense profits, 
induced the merchants at home to send 
ships with assorted cargoes for the pro- 
ducts of the islands ; but they found it 
impossible to manage the cultivation 
of sugar in so hot a climate by white 
people. The example of the Portu- 
guese gave birth to the negro slave- 
trade, and it flourished till abolished by 
act of parliament in our own time. In 
a pamphlet entitled Trade Revived, 
the slave-trade is spoken of as having, 
in 1659, given to many men of low de- 
gree vast fortunes; and that upwards 
of one hundred sail of ships yearly 
found employment at Barbadoes, by 
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carrying goods and passengers (slaves) 
thither, and bringing thence other com- 
modities, “ whereby seamen are bred, 
our custom increased, our commodi- 
ties vended, and many thousands em- 
ployed therein, and in refining our 
sugar at home, which we formerly had 
from other countries.” 

In 1670, our sugar colonies began to 
draw the means of support from our 
North American colonies, particularly 
from New York, Pennsylvania, and the 
Jerseys. But it was not till 1685 that 
sugar was made subject to taxation 
here : like other merchandise, it pre- 
viously paid a poundage. 

In 1739, the importation of sugar 
from the West India islands was so 
great, that our colonial policy was re- 
laxed towards them ; and they were 
permitted to carry their sugars directly 
to any port of Europe south of Cape 
Finisterre, without coming to Great 
Britain. From that time the cultiva- 
tion of sugar has continued to increase, 
insomuch that many are of opinion, 
that to the increase may be ascribed the 
distress of the West Indian proprietors. 

From this historical sketch two im- 
portant inferences may be drawn; first, 
that sugar has been, and is, a commo- 
dity always in quest, as it may be said, 
of a more congenial soil; and, se- 
condly, that to the less-favoured parts 
of the world than those where it has 
been cultivated, it is necessarily an im- 
ported manufacture. 

Upon these two inferences a serious 
question arises, which is,—Has sugar 
yet found its most advantageous loca- 
tion? Granted that it has, it must 
be allowed that the old countries 
in which the manufacture was earliest 
established have ceased to produce 
sugar, that it is no longer found 
in them, and that it is now en- 
tirely cultivated in tropical climates. 
In a word, it is in a migratory state, 
and the question to be solved is,— 
Are not the West Indies gradually feel- 
ing that exhaustion which Crete, and 
Sicily, and Valencia, and Grenada, and 
the Canaries, and Madeira, have all 
undergone. I do not say that the fact 
is so; but I solicit you to consider, 
whether some of the West Indian dis- 
tress may not be owing to the soil 
having become impoverished. If this 
is the case, then it must follow, as a 
maxim in judicious policy, that the 
new sugar culonies should be preferable 
objects of attention to the government. 
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But, without endeavouring to ascertain 
the fact, it is matter of notoriety that 
the cultivation of a sugar estate is now 
much more expensive than it was for- 
merly. 

Whether the vis of the West Indian 
soil has been impaired by the cultivation 
of sugar, or that the soil applied to the 
same purpose in other parts is better, 
of course cannot be determined, however 
plausible my opinions on the subject 
might be; butattention should be direct- 
ed to the subject. For governments, be 
it observed, are practical machines ; and 
statesmen have no authority whatever 
for experimenting with theories, whether 
they regard trade or policy ; but, among 
other grievances, the West Indian pro- 
prietors have much to complain of in 
this. It ought to have been ascer- 
tained, and it should be, how the case 
stands ; and, considering how import- 
ant it has been deemed to our national 
interests to give a preferable attention 
to those of the sugar colonies, it is not 
saying too much to assert, that the go- 
vernment should institute an investiga- 
tion into the state of the West Indies 
with respect to soil; for it is kicking 
against the pricks to expect that any 
improvement in the circumstances of 
the West Indian proprietors can be 
effected, if the soil there begins to lessen 
in its productive power, or is inferior to 
that of other countries where sugar has 
been only recently cultivated. 

Another point requires considera- 
tion, too much overlooked, and yet it 
solicits attention from the very surface 
of things; L allude to sugar not being 
sufficiently consicered as a manufac- 
ture. The West Indians, if they now 
do the contrary, certainly, within the 
memory of no very ancient men, did 
consider sugar as a purely agricultural 
production. Under this misconception, 
men, nothing better than mere boilers 
of cane-juice, ranked themselves with 
the nobles and aristocracy of Europe. 
There may have been individuals to 
whom the observation does not apply; 
but the “ pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance” of the West Indian interest is 
a notorious historical fact. They saw 
not that the trade in which they were 
engaged was deduced from a scourging 
production of the svil; and that, if 
there were no other causes in operation 
to limit its duration, it must have been 
limited, from that cause alone, sooner 
or later. 

Of all the products of human in- 
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genuity, the manufacture of sugar has 
been the slowest in improvements, and 
few and far between have its steps of 
progression been manifested. From 
time immemorial to the sugar manufac- 
tures of Candia, supposing Sir Joseph 
Bankes correct, no improvement, until 
that period, was discovered. The next 
stage was when sugar, about the year 
1148, was cultivated in Sicily; for I 
suppose that it was not the crystallised 
sugar of Candia that was then there 
raised, but something resembling our 
Muscovado. From that period to 
1503, no improvement is on record as 
having been accomplished in the manu- 
facture ; but in that year the Venetian 
discovery of the art of refining was un- 
doubtedly a great step. Since then, 
however, no very important improve- 
ment has been made till very recently. 
Many alterations in the manipulation 
of the manufacture were no doubt 
tried, and some of them with great 
success ; but, from the invention of the 
refining in 1503, down to a very recent 
period within our own time, nothing of 
a decisive improvement has been made. 
Even in our own time, the improve- 
ments effected have been rather as to 
the means of abridging time, or of sav- 
ing expense in the manufacture of the 
article, than in the improvement of the 
article itself. I request particular at- 
tention to this point, because the im- 
provement of the article is the only 
way by which the West Indian pro- 
prietors can overcome the decay arising 
from the exhaustion or inferiority of 
the soil of their estates. 

It is true, that some attention has 
now been given to this subject by indi- 
viduals. I understand that Dr. Ure, 
the chemist, of Glasgow, has been em- 
ployed by Messrs. Reid, Irving, and 
Co., on a series of experiments, which 
have for their object the improvement 
of sugar; and I have heard, aeci- 
dentally, that the same gentleman is, or 
about to be, employed in a course of 
similar experiments for government. 

All this is very wise, and must be 
followed by beneficial results. How 
much may be effected, I can speak 
from my own knowledge with great 
certainty. 

When in Canada, it was with me an 
object to ascertain what productions of 
the soil could be converted into articles 
of export; and, of course, maple sugar 
particularly attracted my attention. 
Throughout the country, as well as in 
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the United States, [ completely ascer- 
tained, that the manufacture of the 
maple juice into sugar was, as may be 
believed, in a very low and crude state, 
and that no pains were taken at all to 
cultivate the tree for purposes of com- 
merce. 

When this fact was ascertained to 
perfect satisfaction, I sent home a tierce 
of maple sugar to be refined in London, 
where it underwent the process, and 
answered every expectation. A por- 
tion of the refined loaves was sent out 
to me, but only a small quantity ar- 
rived,* which I gave, as a curiosity, to 
the lieutenant-governor, in order to 
shew what resources were yet unopened 
for the trade of the province. 

Satisfactory as thisexperiment proved, 
I did not stop; for it happened that, 
among the settlers at Guelph, was a 
person who had some knowledge of 
sugar-baking, and I employed him to 
try what he could do in boiling up the 
maple juice in a better manner than 
that in use in the country. In this, 
too, the result was beyond hope. The 
sugar which he made from the juice 
was better granulated than any West 
Indian sugar I ever saw; and in my 
younger years I saw enough of it to 
enable me to speak thus: it was of a 
bright golden yellow, not very fair, 
but the crystals were sparklingly 
formed : it presented in appearance 
something that may be likened to 
crushed topaz or amber. 

Expecting to make that country my 
home, I laid out a farm to be in time 
my residence, on which I desired an 
avenue of maples to be planted. The 
gardener did not very strictly adhere 
to my orders, and as I saw the place 
but seldom, maples were not uniformly 
preferred to other trees ; still it remains, 
I believe (if the expression may be 
used), a prospective monument of my 
intentions. 

Nor have I since abandoned my ma- 
ple inquiries and experiments, though 
my information has not of late been 
very voluminous. Bouchette mentions 
a fact, calculated to make the mouths 
water of the friends of humanity, and 
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draw tears from the eyes of the West 
Indian interest ; namely, that the seign- 
ory of St. Maurice, in Lower Canada, 
has produced no less than five hundred 
thousand pounds weight of maple sugar 
in a season: and I am informed that 
a person near the village of Cohambly 
has done what I was doing, namely, 
cultivated the maple for its sugar- 
yielding qualities. 

Hitherto, nature has been, in this 
important work, only taken in her 
wildest state; but facts enough have 
been now ascertained to justify experi- 
ments of a more artificial kind. There 
can be no doubt, that quite as good 
sugar may be made from the maple in 
Canada as is produced from the cane 
by slave-labour in tropical climates, 
and in every respect as sweet and 
beautiful as Buonaparte’s product of 
the beet-root. 

But to return from this digression, 
which is introduced here for two pur- 
poses; first, to shew that means have 
been discovered in nature by which 
the necessity of cultivating the cane 
for sugar may be superseded; and 
that, although the West Indian distress 
may arise from the exhaustion of the 
soil, or the superior productive quali- 
ties of other countries, it is not to be 
hoped that these distresses can be 
more than temporarily alleviated, in- 
asmuch as nature herself is opposed 
to the recovery of that interest ; and, 
second, that it is only by improving 
the manufacture of the article that the 
power of nature is to be counteracted. 
The whole question, in fact, turns on 
this. Ifthe cane produces a superior 
juice to other vegetable productions 
from which sugar is made — and I be- 
lieve it does —it follows, that to keep 
up the superiority of cane-sugar is to 
improve the article. Unless this can be 
done, the decline of the West Indian 
interest is inevitable, and must termi- 
nate fatally. Until, indeed, this is fairly 
a-foot, it is the very scoria of the human 
mind to imagine, that by legislative 
relaxations of the whole system, abate- 
ments of duty, &c., any measure of 
effectual relief can be established. 


* The vessel in which the loaves were sent happened to run out of refined sugar 
for the passengers ; and the captain, in consequence, supplied himself from the loaves 
coming to me, and thought he would amply indemnify me by giving two loaves for 


one. 


Fortunately, the ship arrived before all was consumed, and about half of a 


loaf reached me. The most provoking thing in this business was, that plenty of 


other sugar was on board, by which my package might have been spared. 


no comment. 


I offer 
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The next point to be considered on 
this interesting subject is the slave- 
trade. Returning to the circumstance 
of the West Indies being the site ofa 
manufacture, this momentous question 
admits of an easier solution than has 
been proposed, not founded on the 
general question, but upon the manner 
in which the West Indians may be 
indemnified for the liberation of their 
slaves; entitled, as they are, to com- 
pensation from this country. 

If we consider sugar as a manufac- 
ture, and the growth of the cane as 
purely agricultural, a great difficulty is 
got rid of. In the corn countries of 
Europe the land is divided among 
tenantry, who either pay a rent for the 
use of the soil, or a compensation in 
lieu of rent out of the produce. No 
such thing exists like this in the sugar 
colonies. An estate there is wholly in 
the hands of the proprietor ; he grows 
all the canes that are grown upon it, 
and he manufactures all the sugar that 
can be made from the canes. It thus 
happens, that upon a West Indian 
estate all the population consists of 
labourers, or, at least, all under the 
principal family ; but it is not so with 
a corn-estate in the old countries, for 
the population in them consists of 
what may be described as detached 
groups: labourers are, no doubt, the 
basis of them all; but still, on every 
farm there is a separate group, working 
for their own advantage, and in which 
there is an epitome of those gradations 
into which society in the general 
world is subdivided. The inference, 
therefore, to be drawn is, that unless 
the sugar-estates can be assimilated in 
their economy to the corn-estates, there 
must always exist a difference that 
ought to be well considered. 

The first point towards this assimi- 
lation is to detach the growing of the 
canes from the manufacturing of the 
sugar; or, perhaps, the postulatum 
will be more obvious if we say, the 
making of sugar should be considered 
as a manufacture, for which the raw 
materials may be derived from an open 
market; that is to say, the population 
upon the estates should be divided, 
one portion to be employed in the 
rural cultivation of the canes, &c., ex- 
actly as the peasantry are employed 
with us in the production of corn. 
They should then take their canes to 
market, and sell them there, in the 
same manner that our farmers sell their 
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corn: the purchasers will be those en- 
gaged in the sugar-mills. 

It has been suggested, that as the 
cane must be boiled immediately after 
it is cut, this proposal does not meet 
the case; but it should be recollected, 
that if the process of selling at market 
is not suitable, there can be no reason 
alleged why the crop may not be sold 
on the ground. It is known, that in 
many parts of Sicily and Spain this 
practice prevails with respect to the 
barilla crops; and there is no reason 
why it should not be introduced with 
the abolition of slavery. 

By a division of the boiling-house 
negroes from the field negroes, which 
does not either appear operose or diffi- 
cult, a great improvement would result 
to the condition of the West Indians. 
For example: it would not be neces- 
sary to consider the amount of their 
compensation for the value of their 
slaves, but rather with respect to the 
value of their lands. They may (sup- 


posing the slaves to approximate in 
intelligence to our peasantry) give up 
to them, as a tenantry, the land of 
their estates, on compensation for so 
doing by the anti-slave philanthropists 
of England, as justice requires, and 


allot to these ci-devant slaves farms, 
for which a rent shall be paid in cer- 
tain prescribed quantities of cane; the 
growers to be free to sell their surplus 
in the market, or to any sugar manu- 
facturers that may choose to deal with 
them. The quantity of canes may be 
thus secured for the manufacturers of 
sugar, and the pains and hazards which 
now arise from the whole population 
on a sugar-estate being dependent on 
the makers of sugar, would be avoided. 

In venturing to offer this idea for 
consideration, I do not presume to say 
that it is susceptible of universal appli- 
cation ; I only think that the tendency 
of things inclines towards such an ar- 
rangement: for if we look at the cir- 
cumstances of the sugar-trade gene- 
rally, we must acknowledge that there 
is now, in the state of commerce, many 
things which render it less and less 
profitable, and that there is no other 
mode of counteracting a physical effect 
but by moral means. A subdivision 
of labour claims the first consideration. 
Leaving all other topics out of view for 
a moment, it indisputably appears that, 
until we separate the making of sugar 
from the growing of canes, the West 
Indians are wearing out their strength 
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in an unavailing contest. But, instead 
of seeking to recover the bygone pro- 
sperity of the old system, they would 
shew more practical discernment in 
considering the expedients necessary 
for establishing a new system. A new 
one is inevitable— nature and know- 
ledge require it; and it should be 
recollected, that ignorance can never 
be restored, though man may succeed 
for a time in banishing its adversary— 
civilisation. 

But the West Indian question is 
embarrassed with another that has no- 
thing whatever to do with the sugar- 
trade — I mean the commercial; and 
yet it is the common practice to huddle 
up and conglomerate the whole into 
one. I shall endeavour to shew that 
the commercial question is altogether 
different, and that, although the pro- 
sperity of the trade has faded in fel- 
lowship with the West Indian, a mere 
accident has made it so: it is to con- 
found all logic to mix them up. 

Besides the legitimate West Indian 
question, slaves, sugar, and their con- 
comitants, the other (distinct, as I have 
stated it) has been made parcel of it in 
the public mind; I allude to the West 
Indian trade question, as distinct from 
that involved in the sugar colonies. I 
entreat attention to the distinction, for 
it is a vital’one as to the West Indian 
question properly so called; and yet 
it is made use of as if they constituted 
one and the same. 

It is a fact well known to every per- 
son at all acquainted with the subject, 
that, previous to the declaration of their 
independence by the Spanish colonies, 
we enjoyed a lucrative trade surrep- 
titiously with them. Kingston in Ja- 
maica, and Nassau in New Provi- 
dence, may be considered as the two 
grand centres of this trade. No doubt, 
there were several other places en- 
gaged in it, but as I wish in this pa- 
per to speak of things within my own 
knowledge, 1 particularly mention 
Kingston and Nassau. The dry-good 
trade, as it was carried on to those 
ports, had nothing earthly to do with 
the supplies requisite for the islands ; 
the cargoes sent thither were manifold 
more precious than the supplies for the 
plantations, and were generally as- 
sorted for the markets of the Spanish 
colonies. The ships employed in the 
West Indian trade carried out only 
plantation stores and necessaries for 
the negroes, bringing home the products 
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of the estates. This was the true nature 
of the West Indian trade; but in that 
commercial intercourse which made the 
islands stepping-stones to an unsanc- 
tioned trade with the Spanish colonies, 
the case was entirely different. In that 
trade, as I have stated, the cargoes 
outwards were adapted to the taste and 
markets of the Spaniards, and the ships 
brought home, as return cargoes, any 
sort of plantation rags and remnants 
which they could glean after the ships 
of the regular trade were filled up. 

‘Their outward cargoes were carried 
to Kingston, Nassau, and the other 
ports frequented by the Spaniards, 
where the cargoes were deposited 
in stores to supply the traders from 
the Spanish main. These traders 
generally bought the goods for hard 
cash, with which the storekeepers 
bought bills of exchange, sold by the 
commissariat, or by persons who had 
occasion to draw on England. This 
was the nucleus of the business; but, 
during the war, the storekeepers found 
it advantageous to make their remit- 
tances by purchasing prize goods. 

This unrecognised trade was, while 
it lasted, very lucrative, and not only 
gave employment to many ships, but 
constituted no unimportant item in the 


- West Indian trade, when it was sup- 


posed to be a legitimate part of it; it 
is now, however, almost entirely ex- 
tinct; and of course those who were 
engaged in it, and have not yet trans- 
ferred their establishments to the old 
Spanish colonies, unite in swelling the 
clamour, or, more properly, the outcry 
which the West Indians have raised by 
the pressure of causes with which that 
trade had nothing to do. 

It happened, however, as it must be 
allowed, that the decline of the legiti- 
mate West Indian commerce was co- 
eval with the decline of this trade : 
how it happened, ingenuity would be 
taxed in attempting to explain; but 
the decline of what may be called the 
dry-good trade had as little connexion 
with the decline of the West Indian 
trade, as the balderdash speechifica- 
tions at the anti-slavery hobbleshows 
have to do with the independence of 
the Spanish colonies. The fact is, that 
as those colonies became independent, 
a direct trade with them grew up, and, 
in consequence, the trade with Kings- 
ton, Nassau, &c., withered and fell 
off. But it is not fair to consider this 
declension as forming any part of the 
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West Indian question ; on the con- 
trary, it cannot be doubted, that the 
direct trade between our manufacturers 
here and the consumers in the ci-devant 
Spanish colonies, is as great at this 
time as when it took the circuitous 
route described. Indeed, to under- 
stand the question properly, an account 
should be given of the value of our 
direct trade with Columbia, Mexico, 
&e.; and that value should be com- 
pared with the indirect trade carried on 
formerly by Kingston, Nassau, &c. 
This trade, no doubt, like all com- 
merce, is subject to vicissitudes ; but, 
at this moment, I am inclined to think, 
that by the balance between the two 
accounts a very large surplus would 
appear, as the effect of an open inter- 
course with the Spanish colonies ; and 
be it observed, that the system which 
was formed long ago for the behoof of 
the West Indies, imposes shackles on 
this intercourse with the new Spanish 
states such as ought not to be allowed 
to remain; for by them a sacrifice of 
the interests of our manufacturers is 
made which should not in any judi- 
cious commercial policy be allowed. 
Upon this subject, the advocates of 
the free-trade system have shewn their 
incapacity as much, if not more, than 
on any other. 

In making the latter remarks, I beg 
to be understood as being decidedly of 
opinion, that we have derived great 
commercial advantages from the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish colonies, and 
particularly by the transfer of the house 
of Braganza from Portugal to Brazil ; 
thereby demonstrating, if the thing re- 
quired any proof, that mankind, even 
in their pecuniary interests, acquire 
benefits from the diffusion of national 
liberty. I remember very well, and 
not without reason, what the sensation 
was in this country when Sir Home 
Popham took possession of the river 
Plate, and the impression that was 
produced by the attempt of the dis- 
graced drill-sergeant Whitlocke to con- 
quer the country. We are now in 
full possession of all the advantages 
which we then only dared to imagine 
we might acquire ; but the subject has 
not been enough considered as it ought : 
I am happy, however, to state, that the 
enterprising merchants of Liverpool 
have begun to see it in a proper light ; 
for it is not to be conceived possible, 
that their applications to procure the 
admission of Brazil sugars, as a return 
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for our manufactures, will terminate the 
subject, even were their petition com- 
placently granted to-morrow. That it 
will be ultimately granted, is highly 
probable ; for we have hitherto carried 
on a trade with the Brazils and the 
Spanish colonies highly disadvanta- 
geous compared to what it might be, 
were our merchants permitted to bring 
every variety of raw materials in return 
for their manufactured goods. 

But the admission of the Brazil su- 
gars will, no doubt, be opposed by the 
West Indian interest; and, as far as 
vested rights can be allowed a prefer- 
ence over speculative anticipations, no 
doubt the West Indians have a claim to 
be heard. 1 put it, however, to the 
common sense of mankind, if there can 
be any right existing by which the 
West Indians may claim the preserva- 
tion of an old and decaying system 
against the just and well-founded 
grounds set forth by the Liverpool mer- 
chants in their petition. In saying 
this, I am not sure but the case would 
be altered, if the West Indians were to 
shew themselves actuated by a desire 
to comply with what knowledge in its 
progress requires. 

But the West Indiaus make a weak- 
ness in their case, by the pertinacity 
with which they adhere to what may 
be justly called an obsolete system. 
For a long time they derided the advo- 
cates for the abolition of the slave-trade, 
just as they do now the advocates for 
emancipation. Had there been among 
them any influential mind to see the 
tendency of the doctrines when first 
promulgated, instead ofopposing them, 
they would have been taught to pre- 
pare for their taking effect; but they 
lent a deaf ear to all representations. 
Although it was as plain as the sun at 
noon-day, that when the slave-trade 
was abolished their interests would be 
impaired, they made no adequate pre- 
paration for that consequence ; they 
acted after it precisely as they did be- 
fore it, and now they begin to reap the 
fruits of their blind and obstinate in- 
discretion. The same thing will hap- 
pen again when the emancipation is 
established ; they are making no pre- 
parations for that event, and they will, 
when too late, rue the progress, as it 
may be said to be, of the rights of man. 
Let me not be here misunderstood : 
although I do speak with contempt of 
the mountebank artifices which are 
resorted to by the philanthropists to 
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inflame the public mind against negro 
slavery, I nevertheless think that it 
should be abolished ; but as the nation 
was concerned in the original com- 
mittal and upholding of the guilt, the 
nation should make compensation to 
the West Indians for their slaves, of their 
property in which, speaking with refer- 
ence to the maxims of society, the phi- 
lanthropists are by all possible means 
now endeavouring to rob them. It is 
needless to mince the matter, or to mi- 
tigate the terms; they are of a very de- 
licate tint compared to the ignominious 
epithets which the philanthropists in 
their ravings have made use of in speak- 
ing of the West Indian proprietors.* 
There may be here and there indi- 
vidual planters in the West Indies who 
do not come under the lash of animad- 
version ; but I call on the body to 
prove that, in the course of more than 
thirty years, they have done any thing 
to meet the exigency which has now 
arrived. They have, no doubt, in con- 
cession to the charlatanry, as I think 
it is, of the philanthropists, perhaps 
done something to ameliorate the con- 
dition of their slaves, just as our 
country gentlemen consent to the im- 
position of an increase to the poor- 
rates, to improve the condition of the 
poor. But I confess myself one of 
those who think this fractional and far- 
thing relief a thing little deserving of 
consideration ; for I have been all 
along persuaded that the condition of 
the slaves in the West Indies, making 
the distinctions that I wish were more 
made between a rural and a manufactu- 
ring population, “ better off,” to use an 
homely Scottish phrase, than the cotters 
and rural labourers of England. In- 
deed, it seems an absurdity assumed by 
the philanthropists to suppose that the 
West Indian planters are less solicitous 
about the welfare of their negroes than 
farmers are here about their black 
cattle. Are not the negroes their pro- 
perty ? and is it not insanity to suppose 
that they have less interest about the 
preservation of that property than of 
any other species? Before tampering 
with our sympathies, as the mawkish 
philanthropists do about the cruelty 
practised on slaves, they should prove 
to us that the West Indians have less 
regard for the welfare of their borses 
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and oxen than Englishmen. The fact 
is, that the true merits of the case are 
studiously kept out of sight; the West 
Indians keep an interested surveillance 
over their slaves far greater than the 
landlords of England do over their 
tenantry, merely because the slaves 
constitute part of their wealth. But it 
does not suit the morbid misanthropy, 
as it may be denominated, of the phi- 
lanthropists to take this view of the 
subject. When they propose the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, they should see 
that workhouses are building to receive 
the infirm negroes, and poor-rates in a 
process of collection to support those 
who will not work, like the thousands 
of vagabonds that suck the blood of 
the industrious in this country. How- 
ever, this is not a place to express the 
abhorrence that must be felt by every 
right-thinking man who looks at the 
tricks, stratagems, and frauds, which the 
fanatics for emancipation, absolute and 
without compensation, practice on the 
good-natured Christians of this country. 

But while I do not pretend to spea‘: 
with a mealy mouth of the philanthro- 
pists, and the danger which they have 
stirred up against the West Indians, 
never to be allayed, I yet think the 
West Indians immensely to blame for 
the manner in which they have opposed, 
or rather have endeavoured to oppose, 
the ameliorations suggested by the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. They are, how- 
ever, now awake to the clamour of their 
enemies, and are doing, when it is too 
late, what they ought to have done long 
ago. 

But what are they doing to counteract 
the question which the Liverpool mer- 
chants engaged in the Brazil trade have 
now started against them? Here is a 
new and unsuspected mine sprung, and 
new enemies come into the field, who 
have a far better claim for what they 
ask than the long-faced philanthropists 
demand. They surely cannot but see 
that the Liverpool petition (I am not 
sure whether it is to Parliament or the 
Board of Trade) is stirring up a hornet’s 
nest against them which will not be ap- 
peased. The Liverpool merchants en- 
gaged in the Brazil trade state, that they 
cannot get adequate returns for their 
merchandise, unless the importation of 
the Brazilian sugars is allowed. Do 





* N.B. Since this was written, Government have consented to do “ scrimp 
justice” in the business, by saddling the country with 20,000,000l. of debt for 


compensation. 





The anti-slavists should pay this. 
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the West Indians not see that thereby 
hangs a tale? If the merchants cannot 
get returns for their goods, they cannot 
pay the manufacturers, and it will not 
be denied, that the manufacturers, of 
Manchester and Glasgow for example, 
have quite as good a right to be paid 
for their articles as the manufacturers 
of Jamaica and the other West Indian 
islands. The West Indians, therefore, 
may oppose the Liverpool petition, but 
are they aware that the Liverpool mer- 
chants will enlist the manufacturers of 
the kingdom in their cause? and how 
will the West Indians oppose them? In 
short, every way possible in which the 
question can be viewed, it is manifest 
that the old system—the high and palmy 
state of the West Indians—is virtually 
no more; and they do not shew them- 
selves acquainted with the history of 
mankind by their vain endeavours to 
cobble it up. Unless they resolve hence- 
forth to begin a new system, there are 
adversaries rising on all sides against 
them, backed by nature, that cannot 
but accomplish their entire ruin, if they 
are not wise enough, by a timely com- 
pliance, to save a remnant. 

How that remnant may be saved, it 
would be very presumptuous in me to 
think I could suggest, when so many 
much abler men are goaded by their 
interests to reflect upon it. But it is ob- 
vious, that the separation of the negroes 
employed in the mill from the field-ne- 
groes, is an indispensable preliminary. 
The field-negroes, instead of being consi- 
dered as mere manufacturing labourers, 
must be regarded and established as a 
peasantry ; they must receive the lands 
in trust for a rent, and the sugar manu- 
facturer must buy the canes from them, 
and make what profit he can by boiling 
up, and, as I think, refining the juice. 
Some alteration of this sort is inevitable : 
every thing points to it; the very mad 
gestures of the philanthropists direct 
attention to it; nature in the present 
circumstances of the world calls for it ; 
and philosophy says it must be done. 

The next point of alteration which 
the West Indians have to consider is, 
how to get rid of the cost of main- 
taining their negroes. Neither do I 
offer any opinion upon this subject ; 
but if the negroes are reduced into the 
state of peasantry, then the planters 
will not be obliged, in the nature of 
things, to provide for them; the negroes 
will be left to themselves: and all 
those supplies of herrings, and osna- 
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burghs, and woollen cloths, and negro 
clothing, which at present constitute 
the outward-bound cargoes of the West 
Indian ships, and are provided at the 
cost of the proprietors of estates and 
slaves, must be converted into common 
merchandise, and sold in shops and 
stores to the negro peasantry: they 
will no longer be distributed from the 
plantation-houses to the slaves on the 
plantation as rations, and the negroes 
must be allowed to buy them at the 
shops and stores as freely as children are 
permitted to buy oranges and apples at 
stalls. When, however, I say this, I 
beg most distinctly to be understood 
as not suggesting any specific plan for 
the abrogation of the evil, but only as 
expressing my conviction that the West 
Indian trade to this complexion must 
come at last. 

It is, however, thrashing the water, 
and raising bubbles, to offer any other 
plan to the consideration of the West 
Indians, than what shall have for its 
object the restoration of their drooping 
prosperity. If one had to deal with a 
body that could discern the forward 
tendency of things, the case would not 
be desperate: but we have to deal with 
those who are deaf and blind to this 
truth, and who think any abatement 
whatever of tax could do more for them 
than grant atemporary relief. Whathave 
the West Indians to do with the tax on 
sugar? it is not the West Indians who 
pay those duties, but the consumers of 
the sugar, for by the price of it they are 
remunerated for the advance they make 
in the shape of duties. No doubt, the 
system of levying the duties is highly 
susceptible of improvement, and the 
existence of it reflects no honour on the 
intelligence of the government; but the 
details of that part of the subject in- 
volve no essential relief. The payers 
of the duty are the persons who pay 
the ultimate price, and all that respects 
the details of collection and the amount 
levied is mere manipulation. 

One might have thought, that it 
would long ago have required no state- 
ment to convince them, that as the 
supply of sugar approximated to an 
equality with the demand, the con- 
sumption, without being diminished, 
would be slower in its increase. This 
is precisely the state in which it stands 
at the present moment: the demand 
for sugar in this country is nearly 
cloyed, but the means of supply are 
still enlarging ; and the consequence is, 
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that the market for the supply is gra- 
dually becoming less necessitous, and 
the suppliers, by becoming more nu- 
merous, divide smaller profits. I do not 
say that the kingdom is saturated with 
sugar, but it is something not far short 
of it. It may be that old women, in 
different remote parts of the country, 
are content with three cups of tea when 
they could take four; but these are 
exceptions. The country generally can- 
not consume much more of the sugar 
made than it does. For sugar has 
become a necessary as much as any 
other ; and, like salt, or water, or any 
other necessary, it has nearly obtained 
its maximum ; the increase of the con- 
sumption is not greatly to be augment- 
ed by any reduction of the price. When 
an article, not a necessary, is reduced 
in duty, the consumption, by the re- 
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duction of the price, becomes increased ; 
but it is not so with a necessary ; you 
cannot increase the consumption be- 
yond a certain limit, aud to that limit, 
I am inclined to think, sugar very 
closely approaches. No man drinks 
more water by having the Thames at 
his door; no man uses more salt by 
having it free on the table before him. 
It is so with sugar. No man will put 
two knobs to sweeten his cup if one 
will be sufficient; no man eats more 
liquorish puddings and pies, after his 
appetite is satisfied, however sweet 
they may be: which remark brings 
us back to what I have already stated, 
namely, that it is not by increasing the 
manufacture of sugar, or even by lower- 
ing its price, that the West Indians can 
be benefited, but only by improving the 
article. J.G 
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TueEre lived adjacent to my neighbour- 
hood, not many years ago, a single—-I 
might almost say also a singular—lady, 
whose name was Marion Naesmith. 
What the singularity consisted of 
that I am disposed to attribute to this 
particular lady, it is not perhaps easy 
readily to certify. To the ordinary 
observer she was but one of the cur- 
rent coin of society, stamped with 
the common stamp, and bearing the 
usual image and superscription. To 
others, however, she did not appear 
common ; and yet they knew not well 
why. The distinction, for one thing, 
lay, perhaps, in her not being very 
current, that is, not much worn in the 
world’s ways, and involuntarily shew- 
ing it; for it was known that she kept 
more ‘to herself’? than is usual for 
any unmarried lady to do, who was 
willing to use the appointed means, 
which, by the blessing of Providence, 
might be successful in providing her 
with a husband. Saving this tendency 
to seriousness and seclusion, however, 
and a certain proper and elevated way 
of speaking, 1 do not affirm that Ma- 
rion Naesmith exhibited to the eyes of 
her compeers any thing that could be 
called particular. For looks, and so 
forth, she was allowed by her own sex 
to be “ middling ;” for accomplish- 
ments, rather better than middling—in 
some respects, fastidious; for sense, 
and high reasoning, and such sort of 
things, she was esteemed to be more 


like a man than a woman —as if she 
had more in her mind than she was 
willing should come ou¢: and thus she 
only escaped being marked as a blue, 
by sometimes acting almost like a 
simpleton. 

And yet this last word is not the 
one which ought to designate any cha- 
racteristic of Marion Naesmith, whose 
very simplicity had a dignity in it of 
which she seemed herself unconscious; 
and whose strong and severe perception 
of ay was a terror to silly ladies, 
yet seldom reaped the praises of those 
who did well. What, then, could be 
the reason, that with all these advan- 
tages — descended from a stock that, 
though reduced, was unexceptionable 
—and possessing an ascendancy in 
society wherever she went that seemed 
like magic, Miss Naesmith should have 
seen eight-and-twenty summers, with- 
out having entered into the holy bonds 
of wedlock? Fate, that generally or- 
ders this matter, was not here to blame ; 
for it was known that she had declined 
“the dear proposal,” or postponed 
“the auspicious event,” more than 
once, and had therefore made herself 
responsible for her own future happi- 
ness. What, then, was the theory of 
this lady’s conduct ? what was the key 
to open the mystery of her character! 
It was something which common peo- 
ple do not understand; — in short, 
Marion Naesmith was troubled with 
philosophy ! 
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I would not be understood, how- 
ever, as offering to speak lightly of so 
serious a matter as the acceptance or 
rejection of a reasonable match ; far 
less would it be becoming in me to 
call in question any system of feminine 
philosophy. In speaking of the lady 
I have named, all I mean to do is, to 
explain as I can what those reasonings 
were, which in her case tended natu- 
rally to the main point in a woman’s 
life (namely, the question of marriage), 
how they arose, what were their first 
effects, and how the conclusions of her 
philosophy were illustrated by the 
event. All this I could wish to do; 
but as explanation is tedious, and rea- 
soning is apt to fatigue, perhaps by 
hastening forward to the event itself 
we may be enabled to get sufliciently 
at the philosophy. 

By the time that Miss Naesmith ar- 
rived at her nine-and-twentieth year, 
there came to live close by the neigh- 
bourhood where she lived a worthy 
and most respectable gentleman, whose 
name was Alfred Rhoding. Mr. Rho- 
ding was a wealthy and well-connected 
bachelor, not more than ten years’ 
older than Miss Naesmith; conse- 
quently, to have lived to this day, and 
run the gauntlet of marriageable girls 
and match-making friends, without 
having committed himself, was a feat 
which deserves no ordinary praise (or 
blame), particularly when, as it appears, 
his heart had received no wound, and 
he had acted solely from the firmness 
of principle. Like the lady we speak 
of, Mr. Rhoding had also deeply and 
seriously considered the question of 
marriage ; for, like her, he was a phi- 
losopher in his way, though, like many 
more, he was not quite certain what 
philosophy meant. Nevertheless, he 
had his reasons for abstaining from mar- 
riage, as well as had Miss Naesmith ; 
and although these might be ofa some- 
what opposite kind, they served him 
for sure guide-posts of conduct ; which, 
propped by obstinacy, and defended 
by temperament, were more to be de- 
pended on, after all, than any known 
system of philosophy. 

The chief reason which influenced 
the mind of Mr. Rhoding to abstain 
from matrimony, was one which must 
be confessed to be founded upon a 
sound and orthodox principle ; namely, 
that women are troublesome, and given 
to contradiction, and that their nature 
is sometimes even to contradict them- 
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selves. Viewing this profound truth 
in all its bearings, therefore, he saw 
fully the danger that it involved to a 
man of his habits, should he give way 
to the ordinary prejudices of society, 
and commit his peace of mind to one 
of that sex, who were known to have 
troubled honest men in all time past ; 
and who could not avoid vexing and 
perplexing the world by their very 
fascinations,—it being in their nature 
so todo. The next corner-stone of his 
reasoning was ofa less metaphysical, 
and, as far as his experience went, 
a more practical kind. Having been 
informed early in life, that his fair 
round face and his large estate made 
him a desirable match, and that he 
ought therefore to be on his guard, he 
was on his guard accordingly. But 
marrying mothers and match-making 
aunts are insidious ; and notwithstand- 
ing all his caution, Mr. Rhoding de- 
clared that he had narrowly escaped 
two actions for breach of promise of 
marriage: the one, merely for having 
asked one young lady to take wine with 
him at dinner; and the other, for giving 
a second a set down in his carriage 
one wet evening, after a ball. Under 
these circumstances, perhaps, his ner- 
vousness is to be excused ; but be that 
as it may, the thought of these dangers 
had made him so habitually cautious, 
that now, at this time of life, to pass 
from the defensive and become himself 
an active verb in the troublesome con- 
jugations of courtship, was naturally 
deemed by him a moral impossibility. 

In these respective states of mind, 
Miss Naesmith and Mr. Rhoding hap- 
pened to meet in society; and invo- 
luntarily shrunk from each other at 
first, as those often do who are destined 
afterwards to become man and wife. 
Seldom meeting on either side with 
unmarried persons of the opposite sex, 
it was this evident disregard, or rather 
avoidance of him, that, on Mr. Rho- 
ding’s part, caused him at first to con- 
sider Marion Naesmith with attention 
—then to draw towards her—next, to 
think of her in her absence -—and, 
lastly, openly, ifnot anxiously, to seek 
her society. 

There is a tendency to friendship in 
all mankind—there is particularly this 
tendency in persons of the opposite sex ; 
and it is not long that any adopted 
principle can withstand the involuntary 
tendencies of nature. This profound 
reasoning applied now particularly well 
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to Miss Naesmith, for she had mind ; 
and, what in her sex is better than 
mind, she had feeling and virtue. It 
was feeling that had made her resist 
marriage, from a just view of the com- 
mon miseries of the world, and from 
that forethought into the risks of the 
marriage-state to one of her tempera- 
ment, which is the produce of reflec- 
tion on what is necessary to happiness, 
and the sure indication of a superior 
mind. What the deep conviction was 
which had kept Miss Naesmith un- 
wedded until this day, will appear in 
the sequel. Thovgh dreading mar- 
riage from the prospects it afforded, by 
any offers that had yet been made to 
her, she had not lived to her twenty- 
ninth year without feeling something 
of the helplessness and vacuity that a 
woman has to experience in single life. 
Accordingly, when she came to converse 
with Mr. Rhoding, her mind began to 
waver, and the principles of true phi- 
losophy seemed to change their direc- 
tion. In all this there was something 
perhaps more than mere metaphysics, 
for Miss Naesmith was all but without 
fortune, and Mr. Rhoding had five 
thousand a-year. 

On his part, the reasons why his 
philosophy began also to change were 
less complicated, and more easy of ex- 
planation. The impelling principle in 
human nature is some form of uneasi- 
ness, some present pain, which irritates 
the nerves or harasses the mind, and 
which must be removed at least by the 
effort to obtain some desired object. 
This, however, was not Mr. Rhoding’s 
case, for having no desires that he 
could not readily gratify, he was never 
uneasy at all; unless, indeed, when he 
was put to trouble, and this he made it 
his constant study to avoid. What 
moved him, therefore, on the present 
occasion, was nothing that amounted 
to a passion or a desire; but merely 
the result of a certain process of rea- 
soning, which he called philosophy : 
and that philosophy again was only in 
reality a transient spurt of languid am- 
bition—an ambition to possess a clever 
wife, of which possession he had always 
had a sort of latent envy. This half- 
formed wish, however, he never before 
had thought of actually gratifying, from 
that instinctive horror which dull men 
have of talented women; nor could he 
on this occasion have in reality enter- 
tained the imagination, had the evident 
talent been accompanied with the ordi- 
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nary adjuncts in the person of Miss 
Naesmith. But with her, the habit of 
keeping her intellect under, in the 
country society which fell in her way, 
together with the involuntary humility 
of mind that is sometimes acquired by 
self-contemplation, had so far chastened 
down Miss Naesmith’s manners and 
mode of speaking, that he thought he 
could with her enjoy the gratification 
of shewing off a talented lady, without 
being put to personal trouble ; or, at 
least, being subjected to that con- 
stant worry at home, and snubbing 
abroad, which is well known to be the 
horreur of a clever wife. He, accord- 
ingly, at length brought himself to 
make a business-like proposal, which 
Marion, after some consideration, did 
not think it proper to reject; or, ra- 
ther, accepted even with joy, for rea- 
sons that shall be made more apparent 
in the sequel. 

The excitements of a change so inte- 
resting as marriage, and the intoxication 
of jaunting and congratulations, for a 
time prevented both parties from taking 
a sober view of the philosophy of their 
new condition. This philosophy, how- 
ever, came upon them both soon enough, 
particularly upon Mrs. Rhoding, who, 
unfortunately for herself, was of a na- 
ture to place much of her happiness 
upon the capacity and disposition of 
her husband, or of any being with 
whom she required constantly to asso- 
ciate. It was considerations of this 
kind, indeed, which had so long kept 
her from venturing into the wedded 
condition ; and it was that sanguine 
view of untried things, so often in life 
causing us to deceive ourselves, that 
had led her to justify her present 
choice, by the specious reasonings of 
her peculiar philosophy. This self-de- 
ception had consisted chiefly in striving 
to admire Mr. Rhoding for qualities 
that were the opposite of her own; 
and although these qualities had hi- 
therto in her own consciousness been 
the source of all her bliss, she forgot 
that fact in the no less certain convic- 
tion, that they had also been the source 
of all her wo. Though this state of 
mind is no rarity in the world, its 
causes and effects may in this case 
require some further explanation. 

Feeling acutely those pains, which, 
in a nature originally exceedingly sen- 
sitiveand sympathetic, had been brought 
out and sharpened by the observed mis- 
fortunes of her family, she almost envied 
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the disposition which was exempted 
from what she was persuaded at the 
moment to consider in the light of 
mere mental weakness—a weakness of 
which she was herself most painfully 
conscious. With all a woman’s par- 
tiality, therefore, for the man who had 
done her the honour to offer her his 
hand, and the natural and involuntary 
respect with which a secluded female 
—or any one else—may be supposed 
to listen to the opinions of a man who 
had five thousand a-year, she drank in 
Mr. Rhoding’s reasonings against the 
feelings she avowed with sincere admi- 
ration; and saw, for the time, in his 
very dulness, only reasonable and suit- 
able command over himself; and, in 
the maxims prompted by his selfish- 
ness and insensibility, only sound com- 
mon sense and manly strength of mind. 
Deceived also by her very candour and 
habitual watchfulness over herself into 
a suspicion of her own feelings, and all 
the views of human affairs of which 
they were the foundation, she suffered 
herself to be blamed for her most ami- 
able thoughts, and humbly acknow- 
ledged the error of that which forms 
the chief source of all that is admirable 
in woman. Contemplating the advan- 
tages which Mr. Rhoding had over her 
in many respects, she saw how excel- 
lently these qualities of his would neu- 
tralise her own unfortunate sensibility. 
Thus, proposing to learn from him how 
to oppose to her unfortunate weakness 
the accredited maxims of the world, she 
saw in his very silence, and the self- 
complacent coolness with which he 
listened to tales of the trials of others, 
at which she was excited or disturbed—— 
and which frequently came before them 
out of a distressed neighbourhood-— 
proofs only of his superior sense, and 
even of his more rational humanity. 
Thus, all these seemed good reasons for 
this wise and philosophical marriage. 
They had not been long united, how- 
ever, when some things began to be 
forced upun her notice, which, instead 
of curing, seemed calculated to aggra- 
vate the very weakness of which she 
was conscious. These consisted, at 
first, only in occasional observations of 
the squire’s, concerning various matters 
in transactions with his tenants and 
dependents, with which Mrs. Rhoding 
did not consider herself as having 
strictly aught to do. These brief and 
somewhat austere remarks ended occa- 
sionally, as she learned accidentally, 
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in acts with reference to some of these 
persons, and also to the poor of his 
neighbourhood, which, if not amount- 
ing to absolute oppression, savoured of 
an insensibility to the distresses of his 
inferiors, which is not usually desig- 
nated by the name of mere strength of 
mind. This discovery came upon Mrs. 
Rhoding like a clap of thunder, awa- 
kening her from the spell of excuse for, 
or rather admiration of, her husband, in 
the shape of a blight to her dearest 
feelings, and a sanctioning of those 
very weaknesses which it had been his 
great aim to teach her philosophically 
to repress. She now began to under- 
stand better her own character, and to 
suspect the virtue of those worldly rea- 
sonings which would stop the current 
of that generosity towards others, of 
which the misfortunes of her own fa- 
mily had taught her the value; and 
the exercise of which she felt to be the 
very hinge of her existence. Being, in 
fact, one of those high-minded but un- 
fortunate persons, who, entering sym- 
pathetically into the feelings of the 
distressed, are always ready for any 
self-denial for the good of others, and 
constantly occupied with plans or 
exertions for the diminution of the sum 
of human suffering,—she had fancied, 
that while it was her duty to check her 
admitted weakness, that also, in con- 
senting to this cold and philosophical 
marriage, she was actually enlarging 
her sphere of usefulness, and adding to 
her means ofexercising a well-regulated 
benevolence. In proportion, therefore, 
as Mr. Rhoding, either as a magistrate 
or a private country gentleman, shewed 
himselfinsensible, obstinate, or rigorous, 
she being, from her known character, 
often appealed to by the unfortunate, 
her sensibility was put to the torture, 
by the spectacle of distresses which the 
circumstances of the times entailed 
upon his dependents, in cases where 
she found herself less able than ever to 
afford assistance ; and where her occa- 
sional interference was answered by 
reasonings which she now saw to be 
an excuse only for the most selfish dis- 
regard of the feelings of others, and 
which served no other purpose but to 
pain her, by exhibiting the unhappy 
contrast between herself and her hus- 
band. In process of time, her own 
grateful pensioners (for even when 
comparatively poor herself, she had 
contrived to help the needy) were 
rudely driven, by the squire’s ore. 
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from her gates; the hand of charity 
was closed against all; the cry of dis- 
tress, even in a time of general de- 
pression, was never suffered to be lifted 
up near the portals of Norwood; and 
she found, with astonishment, that 
within the dull walis of her spacious 
mansion the tear of pity and the bless- 
ing of gratitude were equally unknown. 

Not in these respects alone was 
Marion Naesmith made to feel the full 
measure of the disappointments of her 
new situation. From mere inanity of 
intellect, Mr. Rhoding was a resolutely 
domestic man; and two persons left 
much together soon come to find out 
each other’s real character. Among 
the first things that chilled her grate- 
ful feelings towards her rich hus- 
band, was the light in which he soon 
began to view those intellectual ac- 
complishments in which she had al- 
ways taken so much pride, and which 
formed so large a portion of her do- 
mestic pleasures. Notwithstanding 
the complimentary cant used be- 
fore marriage, the inability which the 
squire ultimately discovered to under- 
stand or relish those arts and ele- 
gancies, or to reciprocate in the slight- 
est degree those simple pleasures, was 
among the first things that opened 
Mrs. Rhoding’s eyes to his actual 
qualities, and to the true nature of 
what he had once persuaded her to 
designate by the respective names of 
weakness and strength of mind. Life 
has, in all situations, its moments of 
ennui, or of sadness ; but to amuse the 
stupid, to rouse the insensible, even 
long to endure the dismal vacuity of 
the society of a clod in human form, is 
of all slow punishments the most in- 
tolerable to an active intellect. Yet 
even dulness is not always harmless, 
else this life itself might have been 
suffered, although it was actually be- 
ginning to crush the spirit of its 
victim. The next thing that Mrs. 
Rhoding found was, that her own 
talent, in which the squire took pride 
before company, by throwing him con- 
trastingly into the shade, began to ex- 
cite his jealousy, and even to kindle 
by degrees more questionable feelings ; 
and then dogged obstinacy came in 
aid of resolutions rashly formed in the 
irritation of spleen, to take away the 
little remnant of happiness or liberty 
which his insensibility had left her. 
On his part, the philosophy by which 
he had fancied himself governed before 
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marriage was nowas much disappointed 
by the event as hers could possibly 
be. Her elevated and intellectual em- 
ployments eventually became his an- 
noyances, her talents a bore; and her 
so-called weaknesses, in reference to a 
sentiment of which he could form no 
conception, were visited by constant 
and even rude opposition. This went 
on until contradiction of his wife be- 
came additional rigour against those 
whose cause she ventured to advocate ; 
and his hatred of charity, which com- 
mits the monstrous anomaly of “ giving 
for nothing,” began ultimately to shew 
symptoms of degenerating into miserly 
avarice or ungentlemanly penurious- 
ness, These rapid changes in a cha- 
racter hitherto merely negative, or re- 
sistingly cautious, Mrs, Rhoding wit- 
nessed with despairing astonishment : 
in vain she tried both patience and 
remonstrance. A twelvemonth had not 
passed since their marriage, ere the 
wealthy and envied lady of Norwood 
Hall, as she brooded silently in her 
great dull mansion, or sat melancholy 
in her carriage beside her dogged hus- 
band, found herself truly an unhappy 
woman. 

Here, then, came the test of all her 
philosophy. It is only by experience 
of new circumstances that we get ac- 
quainted with our own characters, and 
what is necessary for our proper hap- 
piness. She now saw that the sym- 
pathy of some human being with her 
intellectual tastes, her enjoyments, and 
her occupations, was necessary to make 
her know the true meaning of the word 
society, without which she could not 
live. Before her marriage, she had 
this sympathy from many quarters, 
even in the casual intercourse of the 
world ; and she had many, many, 
though humble, opportunities of giving 
and receiving the bienséances of life. 
Now, from all such opportunities she 
was totally excluded ; for the dull 
formalities of her husband’s household 
precluded the possibility of any social 
enjoyments that did not depend al- 
most exclusively on himself; and 
these interchanges of all that to her 
made life interesting, he was incapable 
of affording. Yet her lot was cast, 
and now she must submit to it; and, 
though it was long before she would 
give up her first philosophy, or allow 
respect for her husband to give way to 
painful truth, every day’s experience 
more fully shewed her the misery of 
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sensibility being coupled with insensi- 
bility, and of activity and talent being 
tied to irreclaimable dulness. 

It were tedious to tell how the effect 
of these contrarieties were aggravated 
by degrees on her part, to unconscious 
dislike mingled with terror; and on his 
to sour watchfulness, opposition, and 
tyranny. She dared not praise an ac- 
quaintance but he took dislike to 
them ; she dared not advocate an 
opinion but he would contradict her, 
even before company. She dared not 
visit a friend but he would suspect her 
of some plan or mission of charity, 
which he said was her besetting weak- 
ness, and which, therefore, upon prin- 
ciple, he was determined to oppose. 
Thus, without any positive ill-intention 
on his part, he contrived to render his 
wife so miserable (they having no 
children, and all her little labours of 
love and benevolence being by his order 
put a stop to), that she took long fits 
of nervousness and despondency, which 
became absolutely alarming for the 
state of her intellects. It was about 
this time that her mind was disturbed 
by the following incident. 

She was sitting one day at her win- 
dow, calling back several recollections 
of her juvenile days, and thinking in 
particular of a humble young woman, 
of whom she had heard nothing for 
several years. This female was the 
grand-daughter of a very old servant 
of her father’s,;—had been, when a 
girl, particularly interesting, and had 
rendered some services to herself 
long ago, of which she had a pain- 
ful recollection of unrepaid gratitude. 
Hannah Layall had been married 
some time before to a handsome 
but rather forward-spirited young 
man; and she now remembered, with 
regret, that she had intended to send 
Hannah a small marriage present ; 
but some circumstance connected with 
Mr. Rhoding’s will had intervened at 
the time to make it somehow incon- 
venient. She wondered within herself 
what had become of old Robert Layall, 
the young woman’s grandfather, if still 
alive ; and adverted with deep anxiety 
to the circumstance, that her yearly 
present of five pounds, which she had 
given to the old man since her own 
father’s death, Mr. Rhoding, soon after 
their marriage, had persuaded her to 
withhold. While occupied in devising 
some way of at least inquiring concern- 
ing her little favourite Ilannah, the 
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servant entered, announcing a person 
from the village as waiting below with 
a request to see her. She at once rose, 
and descended to meet the stranger. 

By his habit, he appeared to be a 
respectable tradesman. He said he 
came, bringing one of those unpleasant 
requests with which persons of fortune 
were always liable to be troubled ; but 
as the present was on behalf of one (at 
least in the person of his wife) of whom, 
and her forefathers, the lady had in 
former years taken some notice, he 
trusted she would feel a happiness in 
attending to the petition. He stated, 
that Robert Raydall, the husband of 
Hannah Layall, having met with a 
misfortune both in person and pro- 
perty, by the falling of great part of 
his house during a storm, which 
threatened to have a most serious effect 
upon his prospects, those who knew 
him were willing to make up the loss, 
if the squire would be pleased to put 
his name at the head of the subscrip- 
tion. 

The lady looked confused, on hear- 
ing the nature of the request; but, de- 
termined to make a bold push for her 
old favourite, she went into the library 
to speak to Mr. Rhoding. 

He received her with one of those 
stern looks with which he was wont 
now to treat her, as if suspicious of the 
errand she had come upon. But when 
she stated the case, and laid the paper 
before him, his phlegmatic nature rose 
into absolute fury. He not only re- 
fused to do it, but opened out to her 
pretty fully that philosophy which 
formed the grounds of his reasons,—a 
philosophy which is so great a favourite 
with many political economists of our 
day, and upon which, as he was a man 
of principle, he was determined to act 
in reference to this, and all similar 
cases. He said, that what was fool- 
ishly called charity,—that is, giving 
away money without value received,— 
was merely a “‘ bounty on the impro- 
vidence of the poor,” by the encourage- 
ment of marriages which were over- 
whelming the country with a “ super- 
abundant population.” That as it was 
a clear case, that the more you gave, 
the more claimants there would be on 
your bounty, it being the nature of the 
needy to “ swarm aftera charity purse,” 
if such false benevolence were en- 
couraged, no man could keep a shilling 
of his property; so the best way was 
to give nothing. Her arguments on 
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the other side he would not even listen 
to, saying, that he had heard them al- 
ready a. hundred times; and as to 
what she could do herself for the peti- 
tioner, she had too much experience of 
similar cases to place her own name on 
the paper without his, which, besides 
incuriing his serious displeasure, would 
make her appear to the world in in- 
vidious opposition to her own husband. 
To give away money clandestinely, 
without his privacy, as well as against 
his will, she felt in every case to be un- 
worthy of her as a faithful wife ; and 
thus-she was obliged to return the 
paper to the messenger, with ‘a total 
but shamefaced refusal. 

“* It is not the money, madam,” said 
the messenger, astonished, “ but the 
influence of the squire’s name, that 
would do the business. But perhaps 
his honour has some objection to Ro- 
bert Raydall’s character?” 

* Mr. Rhoding, at all events, does 
not think it right to comply with the 
request,” said the lady, hardly knowing 
what she said. The man took the 
paper in silence. As he was leaving 
the room, she stopped him, and put 
into his hand a single guinea, simply 
saying, “ that is from me to Mrs. Ray- 
dall.” 

Her feelings all day after this in- 
cident were oppressed and uneasy. 
She knew not well how to act. She 
felt an unhappy anxiety that she could 
not explain to herself, but it seemed 
almost like the humiliating conscious- 
ness of guilt. When it came on to- 
wards evening, there being no company 
at the mansion, taking her footman 
with her, she went to refresh herself by 
her usual solitary walk towards the 
outskirts of the yillage. 

Having gone farther than common, 
it was darkening twilight ere she got 
back to the edge of the plantations of 
Norwood. As she came up, she per- 
ceived a female figure, as if waiting 
for her at the little gate. “Your par- 
don, madam,” said a voice which she 
could not hear without painful feel- 
ings, for she knew it at once as that of 
Hannah Layall. 

“ Lady,” said the female, with a 
look of melancholy excitement, “ you'll 
excuse this boldness; but the time has 
been when I would not require to 
waylay you thus to see you, or to say 
what I now feel impelled to say. It 
was I, lady, who spurred on my hus- 
band to apply to the squire and you 
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to-day ; and you have not only refused 
—as no doubt you had a right — but 
the refusal has come against his charac- 
ter, in a way I little expected. If we 
are changed, madam, thank Heaven it 
is not so much as you seem to be since 
you have married this great and wealthy 
squire. But those who have most of 
this world’s wealth have least feeling 
for others,— I see that. Yet, though 
we have met with a misfortune, we are 
not quite beggars, at least in the sense 
you suppose; and so, madam, I have 
come to return you your guinea.” 

“ Hannah, you wrong me,” said 
the lady ; “* I wish to serve you, but I 
cannot do what you request; and as 
for Mr. Rhoding, he has his reasons.” 

“Your good father, lady,— you'll 
pardon me,— was a differently situated 
gentleman from the squire of Norwood ; 
but he never had /is reasons for refus- 
ing to do a friendly action,— in short, 
for doing as you and your husband are 
doing. Is not his name about through- 
out the whole neighbourhood, for driv- 
ing every unfortunate claimant from 
his gates? But I have no right to 
speak to you; and the rich can always 
find reasons for turning a deaf ear to 
the prayer of the destitute. And so 
adieu, madam; I have now discharged 
in your own ear the dying words of 
my poor grandfather, who bid me tell 
you, that he thanked you, with his last 
breath, for all the kindness you did for 
him before you became the lady of this 
wealthy squire.” 

Mrs. Rhoding stood rooted to the 
spot; and ere she was able to reply, 
the woman had made her curtsy, and 
was almost out of sight down the lane, 
leaving her standing with the guinea, 
which she had unconsciously taken, 
and which she now felt cold and heavy 
between her fingers. The whole cir- 
cumstances now passed in rapid review 
before her mind. She had scarcely 
strength left to return to the mansion. 

Time went on, however, and her 
happiness and power in her own house 
seemed to diminish every hour. One 
day she sat at her window, thinking 
regretfully over former days, and look- 
ing with a melancholy saduess over 
the broad lands and rich park of Nor- 
weod, of which she had so little real 
enjoyment—she not even having the 
power of relieving the wants of others 
to the extent of scarcly a single guinea, 
consistent with her duty as a wife, and 
the honour of her husband—when she 
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observed a stranger pacing backwards 
and forwards at the end of the mansion. 
The stranger was a young man with a 
handsome but pale face, a quick rest- 
less eye, and his arm in a sling, who 
moved about rapidly, as if under the 
influence of some painful excitement. 
A sudden curiosity shot through her 
mind as to who this stranger could be ; 
but from the number of persons who 
came on country business to the squire, 
she concluded he was only one of these ; 
and knowing Mr. Rhoding’s temper, 
she with habitual self-denial abstained 
from making any inquiry. It was not 
long, however, after the youth had dis- 
appeared, until her curiosity was too 
well satisfied. 

“Here is a business that you have 
brought upon me!” said the squire, 
entering in a fury: “this is the fruits 
of your charitable name, madam, to 
bring the whole country upon me with 
endless applications. Here is this Mr. 
Raydall himself come to me again, 
who, it seems, has met with some new 
misfortune, and, on the strength of old 
charities between you and his wife, has 
got the curate of the parish to back him, 
and so I am to be worried with his 
affairs. And when I told him my sen- 
timents plainly, and that I could do 
nothing, the fellow presumed to argue 
with me about the duties of the wealthy, 
and the feelings of humanity, and so 
forth, until his language became openly 
and downright insulting. This is the 
fruits of benevolence, madam! By Hea- 
vens! I have a mind to have the rascal 
committed for his insolent language.” 

“ Oh, sir! consider your own good 
name at least,” cried Mrs. Rhoding, 
“and do not by persecution, for the 
natural sentiments of human nature, 
drive a distressed man reckless, and 
turn misfortune even into criminality.” 

“ ] shall not require to do that,” 
said the squire coolly, “ for, if 1 can 
augur any thing from words and looks, 
this man will not be long out of a 
prison. But he never would have 
troubled me if it had not been for 
your encouragement, Mrs. Rhoding.” 
And saying this the squire flounced 
out of the room. 

“There must be something dreadful 
happened to Hannah Layall’s husband, 
when he has come here after what 
passed,” said the lady; and determining 
that nothing should prevent her from 
rendering them assistance, she sought 
an opportunity next day to go to her 
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lawyer, to raise some money for them 
herself. Suspecting her intention, the 
squire threw every obstacle in her way, 
at the same time ridiculing her impru- 
dent weakness ; until several days having 
passed over before she obtained the 
money, she learned that Raydall and 
his wife and child had left that part 
of the country. 

Her mind after this fell into so un- 
happy a state, that the squire, becoming 
alarmed, at length resorted to company- 
keeping, and even to unwonted amuse- 
ments, on purpose to arouse her. But 
all would not do; for every effort of 
her own strength could not banish the 
abiding persuasion that she had acted 
undutifully towards the Raydalls in 
particular ; and an involuntary appre- 
hension haunted her thoughts, that 
some dreadful event might happen 
in consequence. At length change of 
air was recommended by the physicians, 
and she was carried to a distant part of 
England. 

Here, living with a family whom she 
had known in her youth—although she 
would never discover the secret of her 
depression, and always guarded care- 
fully the character of her husband—the 
amiable dispositions of those with 
whom she now associated greatly con- 
tributed to the amusement of her mind. 
The assizes being at hand in the ad- 
jacent town, created in the course of 
her visit an unusual bustle in the 
neighbourhood ; and feeling a morbid 
anxiety upon the subject of crime and 
punishment, she expressed a desire to 
witness some of the expected trials. 
Her wish for some time was rather dis- 
couraged ; but a trial of some interest 
being expected on the second day, 
accompanied by the ladies of the family 
she set out for the-court-house. 

It was with difficulty they could 
obtain places where they could see 
with convenience, for a trial was going 
on which had excited, not generally, 
but in certain quarters, the most intense 
interest. It was that of a young man, 
not known till lately in this part of the 
country, who stood charged with the 
fatal crime of forgery. The trial, when 
Mrs. Rhoding entered, was nearly over. 
The fact in the indictment was fully 
proven ; and the counsel who acted 
for the unfortunate accused had little 
else to do but address the jury for the 
hopeless chance of commutation by 
banishment for the utmost sentence of 
the law. 

ul 
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When Mrs. Rhoding learned, in 
brief whispers from a bystander, the 
outline of the case, she was seized 
with a sudden and nervous interest in 
the fate of the prisoner. Though nearly 
a stranger, he had received the highest 
character for honourable dealing from 
several respectable individuals, up to 
the day the forgery had been com- 
mitted, which was upon a bill of ex- 
change for a very small sum ; and he 
was said to have been driven to the 
commission of the act by circumstances 
of peculiar hardship, in reference to a 
young and handsome wife, to whom 
he had not very long been married. 
In rising to address the jury on his 
behalf, the lawyer who had the charge 
of his unfortunate case seemed abso- 
lutely agitated. Every eye was upon 
him; and the unusual silence that 
reigned in the court bore, in its deep 
and hollow murmur, a fearful ominous- 
ness of death. The counsel was an old 
man ; and he said he did not stand up 
there to make any remarks on the laws 
of his country, that awarded to certain 
crimes certain punishments ; but to say 
a few words on the history of a case, 
as singular as it was unfortunate. 
*‘ The prisoner at the bar,” he said, 
“ was no hardened culprit, of whom 
it was the interest of society to get rid 
by the transport-ship or the gibbet; but 
an honest man’s son, and a youth well 
brought up, who had begun life with 
as fair intentions, if not with as good 
hopes, as most of those he had the 
honour of addressing. But one of 
those accidental misfortunes, to which 
all are liable, overtaking him shortly 
after he had united himself in marriage 
to an interesting young woman, threw 
him suddenly into circumstances of 
humiliating perplexity. And _ here, 
gentlemen of the jury,” he continued, 
“Tam obliged to advert to a melan- 
choly fact, the undoubted cause of 
much crime and misery in this Chris- 
tian country, namely, the increasing 
influence of the selfish maxims of trade 
over all society; and the obvious de- 
cline of private charity and personal 
benevolence—I might almost say even 
of proper friendship. It is not for me 
to discuss now those doctrines, which, 
erected by some into a system called 
philosophy, tends to stifle in the 
bosom the few charities of nature 
which civilisation has left us, and to 
render us Christians more deaf to the 
cry of our neighbour's distress than the 
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wild savage of the wilderness; but 
this I know, that of the truth of what 
I now state the prisoner about to be 
condemned to an ignominious death 
is a most painful example. 

“ When the misfortune I allude to 
first overtook him, some friends were 
ready to lend him a helping hand, 
at least if he could have got the squire 
of his neighbourhood, or some such 
influential person, to aid his cause and 
set the example. The squire was ap- 
plied to, under circumstances which 
would have moved any common feel- 
ings. But—will you believe it, gentle- 
men ?—this person, enjoying an estate 
of at least three thousand a-year more 
than he usually spent, refused the 
petition, and excused his unfeeling 
selfishness by the modern jargon ofa 
bastard philosophy. Rich men are 
influential, and man is an imitative 
animal ; so, in consequence of the 
squire’s refusal, and the terms in which 
that refusal was communicated, the 
young man not only failed in his 
attempts to recover from his misfortune, 
but became liable to suspicions as to 
his actual character, that obliged him 
to fly from calamity to another part of 
the country. Upon different minds and 
temperaments, misfortune, we know, 
has different effects. Upon some men, 
the first deep insight into the unkind- 
ness of his species has the effect 
of driving the sufferer into a bitter 
recklessness of feeling, of which crime, 
under the pressure of distress, is the 
frequent consequence. You have now 
before you the brief history of this 
painful case, and the pecuniary for- 
feiture amounts, gentlemen, to thirty 
pounds! But revert to how this crime 
originated. Tlad the philosophic in- 
dividual who refused to assist the pri- 
soner in the time of his trouble, but 
put down out of his abundance even a 
sixth part of the sum for which the 
prisoner is now to forfeit his life— 
had he given little more than the trou- 
ble of his signature, as an example 
to the humane, and an influence to 
the imitative, the unfortunate prisoner 
would no doubt have been preserved 
from this terrible issue. But, for the 
sake of a mere fraction of a rich man’s 
wealth—for the sake of a slight indi- 
cation of common sympathy—an aspir- 
ing young man is driven by his own 
nature to crime—is lost to himself and 
to society—is cut off in his youth upon 
the gallows-tree—his young wife driven 
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distracted, as no doubt she will—and 
his children and her, for whom he did 
all this, cast as weeping beggars upon 
an uncharitable world. Hark, gentle- 
men, to that fearful groan, which 
comes from the bitter heart of the 
unfortunate at the bar, who is, as I 
may say, already doomed to die! I 
do not wish to stir up your minds—I 
do not wish to aggravate your feelings, 
—but before I would be that heartless 
man, who may be truly said to be the 
real worker of all this wo— before I 
would lay down my head upon my 
pillow with all this destruction and 
misery on my conscience, I would strip 
myself of twice more than this rich man 
has amassed, and I would become a 
beggar upon that world, where the 
needy and the helpless seem to be left 
no right to existence !” 

What more he said could scarcely 
be heard, from the low tone into which 
the voice of the speaker had sunk, 
and the sobs of the ladies who crowd- 
ed the gallery. One there was who 
shewed no signs of emotion; but, 
leaning forward on the rails with a 
face rigid as marble, kept her eyes 
fixed upon the dark curled head of 
the prisoner. Still she moved not 
while the verdict of guilty was re- 
corded, and the faint and doubtful 
recommendation to mercy was deli- 
vered by the foreman of the jury. 
The black cap was put on the head 
of the judge, and the solemn sentence 
of death, pronounced with dreadful 
emotion, chilled every heart in the 
court. All this time the face of the 
prisoner could not be seen from where 
Mrs. Rhoding sat. When, however, 
the judge exhorting the condemned to 
prepare for death, the nature of the 
crime precluding any hope, the pri- 
soner turned round a little, and she 
recognised, as she expected, the deadly 
haggard features of Robert Raydall. 

A bustle now arose in the interior 
of the court, and a shriek rung in the 
ears of all present, that seemed to have 
a more terrible effect upon the unhappy 
prisoner than all that had passed before 
this instant. The shriek was repeated, 
as a woman carrying an infant now 
made herself visible to all; and her 
wild screams and loud exclamations at 
once roused Mrs. Rhoding from the 
stern rigidity into which her senses had 
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fallen. “I see her now!” screamed 
Hannah Morris, fixing her wild gaze 
upon the unfortunate lady—“ I see her 
now! There she is, my Robert’s mur- 
derer, come to feast her eyes upon him 
as he is dragged to the gallows! There 
is Squire Naesmith’s changed daughter, 
come to see me and mine driven to 
beggary and the gibbet! But I will 
haunt her!—my spirit will follow her 
and her cruel spouse, until—let me 
alone, I say——till I curse the murderer 
of my beloved husband !” 

While the woman was screaming 
out these mad sentences, all eyes were 
turned upon Mrs. Rhoding. Rising 
from her seat, and stretching forth her 
arms over the gallery, she seemed as 
if striving to say something to the wife 
of the condemned. Once and again 
she tried to get utterance, but a 
choking gasp, twice repeated, was all 
the result of her efforts; until, fixing 
her eyes again on the prisoner with 
her former stony gaze, she fell back 
into the arms of those who surrounded 
her. 

Amidst the excited confusion that 
now agitated the court and people, 
she was carried out into a neighbour- 
ing house, and the surgeon who at- 
tended said he found a faint flutter of 
pulsation at her heart. It proved only, 
however, to be that sort of quivering 
motion which accompanies the break- 
ing or bursting of that delicate organ ; 
and in a very few minutes the unhappy 
Mrs. Rhoding was pronounced to be 
no more. 

It remains only to be told that, 
after great exertion, the sentence of 
Robert Raydall was commuted to 
banishment for life—that funds were 
raised which enabled his wife and 
children to follow him to his place of 
banishment—and that the squire, after 
the burial of his unfortunate lady, went 
abroad, because he was now so much 
disliked that he could scarcely be suf- 
fered at home. Though, however, he 
had witnessed all this misery, with true 
obstinacy he never was thoroughly con- 
vinced that he had not been all along 
in the right;—but the people of the 
neighbourhood still talk with deep regret 
of the lost virtues of Marion Naesmith, 
and of the sad consequences of her 
philosophical marriage. 
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My Lorn, 

You are represented by 
the newspaper reports of the debates 
in the House of Lords, during the week 
ending on the 8th of June, as having 
stated, in reply to some observations of 
the Bishop of Exeter, that ‘ the corona- 
tion oath was binding upon the king, 
not in his legislative, but in his execu- 
tive capacity.” 

Had such a construction been ad- 
vanced at any period of the history of 
England for the 250 years previous 
to that week, it would have been ut- 
terly impossible to bring forward the 
shadow of an argument derived from 
the non -execution of the executive 
powers of the crown, to justify, in the 
most remote degree, the view so given 
by you, the prime minister of the Bri- 
tish empire. In that week, however, 
your lordship’s colleague, Lord Al- 
thorp, (according to the same autho- 
rity, the newspaper reports of the de- 
bates in the House of Commons), stated, 
that the executive powers of the crown 
had, by the direction of his Majesty’s 
ministers, been interfered with and su- 
perseded ; and that for the purpose of 
facilitating the spoliation of one portion 
of his Majesty’s subjects, that portion 
was deprived, and justifiably deprived, 
of the advantages they might otherwise 
derive from the recognised laws of the 
land. 

Now, my lord, taking it for granted 
that, though contrary to every maxim of 
sound reasoning, to fair induction, and 
historical proof, your lordship’s “ exe- 
cutive” construction of the coronation 
oath is the true one, how, I beg leave 
to ask, is the suspension of that “ exe- 
culive” construction, if the statement 
attributed to Lord Althorp be correct, 
to be reconciled with your lordship’s 
speech in the House of Lords, viz. 
“That while ministers would not respect 
the meaning put upon the coronation 
oath by others, there was a sense in 
which they understood it, and for which 
they held themselves responsible” ? 

The Bishop of Exeter, in presenting 
a petition against the passing of the 
Irish Church Spoliation Bill, relied on 
the king's coronation oath, as an insu- 
perable bar to his Majesty’s giving the 
royal assent to any bill, the object of 
which was to diminish, if not destroy, 
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the rights and privileges of the bishops 
and clergy, for whose sake that oath 
was framed. Your lordship’s mode of 
meeting this argument of the Bishop 
of Exeter, was to deny that the oath 
restrained the king from any legisla- 
tive act by which these rights and pri- 
vileges might be weakened or destroy- 
ed; and that it had reference only to 
the duty imposed on the king, of 
never suffering any interference with 
those executive powers, to the use of 
which, it may be inferred from your 
lordship’s speech, you think the clergy 
are entitled, for the purpose of asserting 
their rights. 

Such is the ministerial construction 
of the coronation oath in the House of 
Lords ; such are the inferences to be 
drawn from it; such is the statement 
made by a minister of the crown in 
reply to an advocate of the church com- 
plaining that the protecting hand of the 
law is about to be withdrawn from those 
who seek nothing more than the free 
and moderate use of the powers which 
it bestows. 

“ The church,” says your lordship, 
“ pleads, under the coronation oath, 
an exemption from the legislative 
power of the king, to which I deny 
that it is entitled.” “ The terms under 
which it pleads immunity from any 
legislative act, confer not any such 
protection: they give only to the 
bishops and the clergy the executive 
use of the laws that be.” Admitting 
for a moment that the coronation oath 
gives no more; it follows, from the 
position laid down by your lordship, 
that, if the executive power be with- 
drawn, there is an infraction of the 
coronation oath, the blame of which 
must rest somewhere. 

Now, my lord, let us examine how 
these matters are managed in the lower 
liouse, where your lordship’s colleague, 
the noble chancellor of tle exchequer, 
and a co-trusteee with your lordship 
and Lord Brougham in managing the 
regal power, gives us, if the newspaper 
accounts be correct, a commentary 
somewhat different with regard to the 
executive powers of the crown. 

In the commons, the debate, in the 
course of which Lord Althorp’s con- 
struction of the coronation oath is 
given, is opened, not by an advocate 
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of the church, but by one of its most 
vulgar, most corrupt, most ignorant, 
and therefore one of its most deadly 
foes. He rises to complain not, al- 
though he, too, is an opponent of the 
ministry, that the clergy of the esta- 
blished church are about to be de- 
prived, by what Lord Grey calls a pro- 
ceeding consistent with the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution, 
of certain rights, properties, and pri- 
vileges; but that they, the clergy of 
the established church, make use of 
legal means to enforce the legal rights 
which, it is admitted on all hands, 
that they possess!!! But the com- 
plaint is not confined to this; no, it 
is further alleged in aggravation, that 
the Irish branch of his Majesty's go- 
vernment is actually engaged in car- 
rying into bond fide execution, a law, 
introduced by his Majesty’s present 
ministers, during the reign of the king 
that now is, by the very same parlia- 
ment to whose wisdom it seemed fit, 
at the dictation of the same ministers, 
to alter the constitution of the country, 
the provisions of which act can alone 
be carried into execution by his Ma- 
jesty’s government. 

What, then, my lord, is the course 
taken by your noble, independent, 
honest, and spirited colleague, accord- 
ing to the authority of the newspaper 
reports? Do they represent Lord Al- 
thorp indignantly rebuking the auda- 
city which dared to question the right 
of any of his Majesty’s subjects to the 
protection of the law of the land? 
Do they present to our view your col- 
league repelling the abettor of plunder 
and spoliation with any portion of that 
spirit, with any approach to that tone 
of hostility, any mark of that bitter- 
ness with which you my lord, the 
prime minister of a Protestant king, 
thought it right to assail and insult a 
bishop of that church which placed the 
house of Brunswick upon the British 
throne, because that prelate had the 
boldness and the honesty to state a 
fact, however galling, to your face? 
Did the partner of your political views 
and opinions say one word of the ne- 
cessity of holding sacred the “ execu- 
tive” functions to which, according to 
your own admission, the king is bound 
by his coronation oath ? 

No such thing. Nothing in this 
strain fell from the minister; he stood 
neither upon the law nor the constitu- 
tion; he vouchsafed not a word on be- 
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half of the “ executive” duties of the 
crown, nor the integrity with which its 
servant should discharge them. Bend- 
ing low, and in a bondsman’s key, 
with “ bated breath,” he begged leave, 
very respecfully and very submissively, 
to avert the indignation and anger of 
the honourable member who had been 
pleased to take his Majesty’s ministers 
to task for allowing the laws to operate 
in favour of a certain portion of his 
Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, highly 
obnoxious to the honourable member 
and his priestly masters, by assuring 
the honourable member, and the house, 
that his Majesty’s ministers had sent 
over orders to their subordinate agent, 
the Marquess of Anglesey, not to exe- 
cute the law by which the property of 
the clergy was being recovered ; and 
then went on further to say, that he, 
Lord Althorp, did not approve of the 
course that the Irish clergy were 
taking, in making the laws of the land 
subservient to their own use and ad- 
vantage, &c. &c. 

How are the mighty fallen!! where 
now, my lord, is the dignity, where 
now are the characteristic marks, where 
now are the distinguishing traits of 
your order? Alas, my lord! what a 
degraded position are you placed in 
when you, a British peer, the prime 
minister of the British empire, are 
obliged, in the person of your colleague, 
to crouch and cringe before an Irish 
agitator, and, abandoning both the legis- 
lative and executive construction of the 
coronation oath, in the teeth not only 
of the doctrines of your opponents, but 
in despite of your political dogmas, beg 
for mercy on the ground that the ex- 
ecution of one law is abandoned, while 
the use of others is rebuked !! ! 

Under what circumstances, my lord, 
has the operation of the Clergy Relief 
Act been suspended? Pray learn, if 
you are still ignorant. The papist 
landholders of Ireland, impressed with 
the idea that your lordship’s govern- 
ment was friendly to the overthrow of 
the established church, and relieved by 
emancipation from the necessity of 
simulating an honesty they never pos- 
sessed, commenced a resistance to the 
legal demands of the clergy: while 
that resistance was partial, your lord- 
ships colleague, Mr. Stanley, made his 
celebrated declaration ; the opposition 
to church property became universal, 
and Mr. Stanley, if he did not extin- 
guish tithes, did certainly, for a time at 
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least, extinguish the power of their 
owners to recover them. In the year 
1832, when this opposition had been 
more or less in operation for three 
years, and universally so in the popish 
part of Ireland for one year,an act was 
passed for the purpose of enabling the 
Irish government to distribute the paltry 
vittance of 60,000/. among the clergy, 
taking in lieu the whole of the tithes of 
1831, amounting to 600,000/. which 
the government was bound to collect, 
and deducting the 60,000/. advanced 
in the first instance, to hand over to the 
clergy their several proportions; and 
this sum of 60,000/. formed the chief, 
and, in many cases, the only means of 
support which the clergy possessed 
during the years 1830, 1831, 1832. At 
length, by the passing of an act which 
had become actually necessary for the 
protection of the lives, rents, and pro- 
perties of the laity, as well as of the 
clergy, the latter found it practicable 
to recover some portion of the arrears, 
then amounting to more than a million, 
due to them; and the landholders of 
Ireland finding that the government, 
having no longer any parliamentary 
object in passively permitting the spo- 
liation of the church, was repudiating 
the notion that it was friendly to its 
plunder, began to pay the arrears they 
owed, and, along with the rest, offered 
the tithes of 1831. That debt for 1831, 
really due to them, the clergy were 
actually obliged to refuse, and to ex- 
plain, that having got a miserable frac- 
tion of it from government, they were 
obliged to consider it all a debt due 
not to them but to the crown, through 
whose hands alone they could now re- 
ceive it: and now, my lord, what has 
been the conduct of your government 
vowards the clergy—how have you 
administered for them the executive 
powers of the crown—what benefit are 
they deriving from your “ executive ” 
construction of the coronation oath ? 
Your lordship’s government, under 
the faith of an act of parliament, which 
the clergy were told would be strictly 
put into force, has obtained a right to 
the recovery for the benefit of the 
clergy of a great portion of a whole 
year’s income, 600,000/. on the advance 
of 60,000/. The clergy themselves 
cannot sue for that year’s income, they 
have received a tenth part of it only, 
and the remaining nine parts they can 
only receive by the interposition of a 
law which the government alone can 
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execute, and, strange to say, that go- 
vernment having obtained a right to 
the recovery of that year’s income, un- 
der what must be called the false pre- 
tence of holding out to the clergy a 
hope which might be fairly taken as 
a certainty that it would be fully re- 
covered and fairly paid over to them, 
now actually refuses to carry into effect 
what your lordship is pleased to say, 
under your construction of the coro- 
nation oath, is the sworn executive 
duty of the crown!!! _ 

But, my lord, let me call your atten- 
tion now to the conduct of your lord- 
ship’s colleague, Lord Althorp, in 
condemning the use which the clergy 
have made of the laws which they can 
have recourse to, without looking to 
the government for initiating the neces- 
sary proceedings. It is brought as a 
charge against the clergy that they, in 
the interval which elapsed between 
the 1st of May 1833, and 8th of June, 
have had recourse to legal means 
to enforce the payment of the income 
which became due to them only a few 
days before. Now, my lord, admitting 
for a moment that it is necessary, under 
your lordship’s administration, to enter 
into any apology or explanation why 
one body of his majesty’s subjects en- 
forces, in a legal manner, the payment 
of that property most wantonly and 
illegally withheld by another; I ask, 
has Lord Althorp looked at this ques- 
tion in its proper point of view? Is it 
the fact that the clergy are suing for the 
income due on the 1st of May last? 
Are there not, in fact, nine parts of one 
whole year 1831, still unpaid? No 
matter how much or how little govern- 
ment may have advanced, is not the 
whole due by the landholders? your 
government, my lord, has recovered it, 
or it has not: ifithas recovered it, why 
has it not been paid to the clergy ? if it 
be not recovered, according to your own 
interpretation of the sworn duty of the 
ministers of the crown, why should not 
the defaulters be made to pay? why 
should the clergy be forced to allow a 
year and half’s income to be due to 
them? why should they alone, of all 
his majesty’s subjects, be exposed to 
insults and privations? what means of 
relief has your condemning colleague 
devised for them? what protection, ex- 
emption, or immunity, has been vouch- 
safed to them? have their persons or 
their properties been protected from the 
operation of legal proceedings? has 
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any tax or impost been suspended in 
their favour? have the sherifls received 
any directions to afford them any spe- 
cial privilege or protection? have their 
families, widows, or orphans, expe- 
rienced any share of ministerial sym- 
pathy or protection? has the education 
of their children been provided for? 
have their life-insurances been main- 
tained? have their past sufferings or 
future prospects been considered, ex- 
cept by the friendly taxing under the 
Church Reform B.ll? 

No, my lord, nothing has been done 
for them, and they are allowed to do 
nothing for themselves; and these are 
the men whom your sneaking colleague, 
truckling to the dregs of Irish repre- 
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sentation, calls imprudent; while you 
suffer, what you allow to be the sworn 
duty of the crown, and therefore of its 
ministers, to be undischarged, because 
it would tend to relieve their miseries 
and their wants. I have now the 
honour, my lord, to declare your cor- 
respondent to be 
ONE WHO HAS GREAT RESPECT 
FUR YOUR ORDER AND OF- 
FICE—ONE WHO PITIES HIM 
WHO IS WEAK ENOUGH TO DIS- 
GRACE BOTH, OR EITHER—AND 
ONE WHO HOLDS IN SOVEREIGN 
CONTEMPT THOSE WHO ARE 
SLAVES ENOUGH TO BETRAY 
THEIR RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 





ON NATIONAL ECONOMY. 
No. VII. 


“ FREE TRADE’—COL. THOMPSON’S AND MR. BOOTH’S PAMPHLETS. 


Tue “Free Trade” question, though 
advocated by its partisans with the 
greatest zeal and pertinacity, has never 
yet received full justice at their hands. 
A clear and sufficient statement of the 
general principle, with illustrations of 
its working in particular instances, 
and a sufficient notice of the most 
popular objections to the theory, is yet 
a desideratum. We have felt the want 
of such a publication in the present 
case; for the question has been argued 
on so many different grounds, and to 
such different degrees of extent, that it 
is not easy to know the exact points 
to which our consideration should be 
directed. However, in this uncer- 
tainty, we have visited the head- 
quarters of the “ Free Traders’—the 
office of the Westminster Review, — 
and there we received, as the standard 
publications on the question, two tracts, 
—one by Col. Thompson, entitled, 
The Article on Free Trade, from the 
Westminster Review, No. XXIII, 
and the other, The Substance of Mr. 
Henry Booth’s Pamphlet on Free 
Trade as it affects the People. To 
the consideration of these two little 
summaries, then, we shall now address 
ourselves. 

The necessity of a close examination 
of the general argument for ‘ Free 
Trade” is rendered the more apparent 
by the fact, admitted by its advocates 
themselves, that the system in its actual 
operation is felt, by every individual 


class which has experienced its pres- 
sure, to be the greatest possible evil 
with which they could be aftlicted. 
Mr. Booth confesses that, while “ the 
general reasoner is satisfied that the ar- 
gument is incontrovertible,” still “ the 
merchants and parties interested are 
dissatisfied with the unavoidable con- 
clusion.” 

Mrs. Hannah More introduces us, in 
one of her stories, to a very religious 
lady, who was ever bewailing her fallen 
human nature, and confessing herself 
to be a very great sinner; but who, 
nevertheless, was highly offended if 
charged with any one fault, and never 
failed indignantly to resent the im- 
putation. She was a sinner in the 
gross, and a saint in detail—she was 
all sin, and yet had no faults! The 
“‘ Free Trade” people reverse the ab- 
surdity ; for their system is nothing 
but perfection in the gross, and no- 
thing but deformity in detail. It 
throws into ruin and hopeless misery 
every separate class or interest with 
which it comes into contact ; but then 
it promises, out of this individual 
suffering, to construct an aggregate of 
general happiness ! 

We are not, however, under any ne- 
cessity of yielding to these attempted 
impositions. The fault must be our 
own, if we allow our vote to be ex- 
torted or seduced from us by the Free 
Trade party, without first subjecting 
their assumptions to the only unerring 
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test,—that of ascertained facts and re- 
corded experience. 

A desperate attempt is made, in the 
last number of the Westminster Re- 
view, to gain, most unlawfully, a step 
in advance. Constantly advocating the 
side of the “ theorists,” against that of 
the “ practical men,” the reviewer is 
annoyed to find how little value men 
in general attach to mere “ abstract 
conclusions.” He discovers, therefore, 
that it was a mistake to give this name 
to the speculations of his coadjutor, and 
that they ought rather to be called 
“ universal,” and not * abstract con- 
clusions.” 

The attempt is manifestly a dishonest 
one. It aims at imposition. At pre- 
sent, when we hear of “ abstract princi- 
ples,” we understand sufficiently that 
we are talking of mere speculations, 
and not of conclusions deduced from a 
sufficient examination of facts. But, 
could the reviewer succeed in his ob- 
ject, the result would be, a perpetual 
assumption, a continually reiterated 
taking-for-granted, of things not proved. 
Against this we altogether protest. If 
the reviewer would give the hue of 
honesty to his proposition, let him 
amend it thus :—* instead of “ abstract 
conclusions,” a term which he dis- 
likes, let the speculations in question 
be called “ conclusions, which, if true, 
are of general application.” By this 
plan, no violation of truth will take place, 
nor any unfair advantage be gained. 

The real difference between the “theo- 
rists” and the “ practical men ” is just 
this: the one class amuse themselves 
by laying down “ axioms ” and “ prin- 
ciples” in their closets, either without 
any care about facts, or with a very im- 
perfect knowledge of them; while the 
other party draw all their conclusions 
from actual experience ; and expect the 
same results in the case before them 
which they have already beheld in many 
similar cases, in times past. 

The “theorists ” foretold, from the 
operation of their“ Free Trade” schemes, 
a large increase of the wealth and pro- 
sperity of the country. The “ practical 
men” foretold the reverse. What has 
been the result, after seven years’ trial ? 
Can the Westminster Review point us 
to a single branch of trade or manu- 
facture which has been benefited by 
their nostrums? Can they point out 
any branch which has suffered under 
their infliction without great and serious 
injury ? 
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But we must draw closer to the sub- 
ject. The strength of the economists 
lies in keeping at a distance from facts ; 
our strength, on the contrary, lies in 
a constant appeal to them. Let us 
take up, then, some individual case, 
and examine into the actual working of 
the “ Free Trade” system. 

The best point at which we can com- 
mence such an investigation is that of 
the Silk Trade. We select it because 
it was originally chosen by the Free 
Trade people themselves, as the best 
and fittest sphere for the trial and ex- 
emplification of their theory, and as a 
selected sample of that whole budget 
of commercial novelties which were to 
follow in their turn, and by which the 
trade and manufactures of the country 
were to be advanced to a state of pro- 
sperity, unequalled in its extent, and 
perpetual in its duration. 

The silk manufactures of England 
had enjoyed, up to 1826, complete 
protection. The products of foreign 
looms were altogether prohibited. This 
was in direct opposition to every prin- 
ciple of the economists, and they ac- 
cordingly proceeded, without hesitation, 
to demolish the system which had been 
followed for more than halfa century, 
and to bring into operation their own 
theories in its room. The result has 
been to spread the most complete ruin, 
and the greatest possible amount of 
misery and wretchedness, over a popu- 
lation of more than half a million souls, 
who were previously enjoying the re- 
ward of their labour in a comfortable 
and respectable subsistence. 

When we speak of this branch of 
our manufactures as ruined, we do not, 
of course, mean to deny that much silk 
is still wrought up in this country ; but 
what we mean by so strong a term as 
“ruin,” is this—that, generally speak- 
ing, the master-manufacturers are em- 
ploying their capital without obtaining 
profit, and their workmenare giving their 
labour without gaining a subsistence. 
It may be, in fact it is, extensively the 
case, that the cruel necessity of their cir- 
cumstances may compel each of these 
classes to continue treading this round 
of suffering, from which they would 
gladly escape ; and that thus a large 
apparent remainder of the trade is seen 
still to exist, perplexing and deceiving 
the ill-informed bystander. A little 
inquiry, however, will soon shew him, 
that even this, which looks like a rem- 
nant of prosperity, is, in truth, a por- 
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tion, and a gloomy portion, of that 
general ruin and destruction of which 
we have been speaking. 

That a vast amount of positive mi- 
sery and destruction has taken place, 
is a fact which no one will have the 
hardihood to deny. Mr. Ballance states 
distinctly to the Committee of the House 
of Commons, that “in the spring of 
1826, there were 167 manufacturers in 
Spitalfields, and in the spring of 1832 
there were only 79; of the remainder, 
sixty-seven had failed, seventeen, who 
were men of capital, had retired from 
the trade.” At Macclesfield, Mr. Brock- 
lehurst states, that since 1826 “ about 
forty have failed (being two-thirds of the 
whole) besides a great many in minor 
trades.” 

Still however, it has been said, that 
the trade, on the whole, cannot be bad 
or unprofitable, otherwise it would to- 
tally cease. The economists, who are 
always fond of abstract principles, per- 
petually harp upon this string, and de- 
mand to know how it is, that any man 
can be found to carry on a losing trade. 

Several of the witnesses before the 
Silk Committee of 1832, were exa- 
mined on this point. It is one of the 
common assumptions of the Econo- 
mists, that “no one will carry on a 
losing business ;”’ and therefore they 
always argue, from some general view 
of the amount of the raw material im- 
ported, or some similar data, that the 
trade must be in a prosperous condi- 
tion. One of the greatest silk-manu- 
facturers in the kingdom, Mr. Joseph 
Grout, was asked by that committee, 
—“ Will any manufacturer continue to 
carry on a losing trade?” To which he 
replies, 

‘Not generally, I should think; but 
as we have above 100,000l. invested in 
buildings and machinery, which capital 
will be lost unless we continue to work, 
the committee will see, that we have no 
alternative ; we must go on.” 


And, on the point of quitting the 
trade, Mr. Brocklehurst observes, 


«* At the time when individuals wish 
to get out of a trade, they find that the 
moment, of all others, at which no one 
wishes to get into it.” 


There is no difficulty, then, in recon- 
ciling the fact, that much silk is still 
wrought up in Spitalfields and Maccles- 
field, with the assertion that, both as it 
respects the master and the workman, 
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the trade is a ruined trade. 
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workmen, we may be quite sure that 
their fate is no better than that of their 
employers. In fact, it is worse. A 
master-manufacturer may be said to be 
ruined when he is reduced from opu- 
lence to a bare subsistence—when an 
income of 1000/. per annum is reduced 
to one of 100/. But still, even with 
the latter pittance, he has bread to eat, 
and clothes to wear, and knows not 
the misery of hearing the cry of his 
children for food. His workmen, 
however, are not so happy. Poverty, 
to them, is not merely ‘‘ comparative,” 
but often “ superlative :” it is not the 
having less, but the having nothing. 
Listen to the following descriptions of 
the state of these unhappy wretches, 
and remember that they themselves are 
wholly innocent of having had the 
least share in producing the sufferings 
which they endure; but are the mere 
helpless victims of a series of wanton 
experiments, made by men who con- 
sider the starvation of tens of thousands 
of their industrious countrymen a small 
matter, if it may but conduce to the 
success of a darling theory. 

Mr. Barrett Wadden, in the Silk 
Committee of last year, states : 


‘‘ The great bulk of them, I believe, 
are thrown on their respective parishes ; 
others of them, in my rambles through 
Spitalfields, I have seen, several of them 
standing at the corners of streets selling 
matches ; some sell fruit when in season ; 
others hawk fish ; and some of them are, 
attended by their wretched families, with 
their hearts almost ready to break within 
them, trying to catch a penny from the 
passenger by imitating the song of joy. 
I have seen such a state of suffering, 
that I am afraid to trust my feelings to 
describe it.” 


Mr. Brocklehurst is asked : 


** What might be the number of per- 
sons employed in the throwing mills of 
Macclesfield in 1824?” ‘ Ten thousand 
two hundred and twenty-nine.”—*“ In 
1828?” ‘ Five thousand two hundred 
and fifty-four.” —“ In 18311?” “ Three 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-two ; 
and at the commencement of this year 
(1852), only 3622 !” 

He adds: 


‘* They are now reduced to a state of 
destitution, hundreds of them without a 
change of clothes, and in many instances 
without any thing like a bed left in their 
cottage, sleeping on straw, covered with 
the clothes worn during the day, and hud- 
dled together for the sake ofwarmth. De- 
moralisation of every kind has been the 
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result; and the once respectable and 
well-conducted artisan is now broken- 
hearted and reduced to pauperism,—two- 
thirds of the people being in want of the 
common conveniences and necessaries of 


life.” 


The rapid increase of pauperism 
and poor-rates is attested from every 
quarter. The official return from St. 
Matthew’s, Bethnal Green, exhibits a 
growth which is altogether appalling. 
It states that in 1821 the inmates of 
the workhouse were 498, and the out- 
door paupers 157. In 1832 the num- 
bers were, in the workhouse, 1160; 
out-door paupers, 6218! The numbers 
in the house had only been a little 
more than doubled, the building being, 
doubtless, unable to admit more than 
the number stated, 1160. But the out- 
door poor had been multiplied forty- 
fold ; —157 having grown into rather 
more than 6000. The whole increase 
is, from 655 in 1821, to 7378 in 1832! 
And this in a single parish. 

In Macclesfield, a similar state of 
things is exhibited. Mr. Brocklehurst 
states that, in the years from 1821 to 
1826, the average number of families 
receiving relief was fifty-six. In 1826, 
the trade having been thrown open, 
the number of pauper families had in- 
creased to three hundred and thirty- 
two; and in 1831 they amounted to 
Jive hundred and eleven,—having been 
multiplied nearly tenfold! And the 
burden on the parish having become 
thus severe, the paupers themselves are 
far worse treated. “In 1826,” says 
Mr. B. “ the allowance was calculated 
at 2s. per head per week, but it has 
latterly been reduced to 10d.; and in 
general they require the able part of the 
family to break stones, sweep the streets, 
draw coals, &c.” 

That immorality and crime should 
rapidly spread, is an obviously inevit- 
able consequence of this state of things. 
Mr. Johnson is asked, how the dis- 
charged hands subsist? He replies, 
“Some on the poor-rate, others by 
begging, others by thieving, and many 
of the females by prostitution.” Mr. 
Bennett says, “ Pilfering is going on 
to a great extent.” Mr. Sisson says, 
“The effects on the moral feelings of 
the country are very awful: numbers 
of young females who were turned out 
of bread, and had no possible means 
of getting any support, were obliged to 
turn to prostitution.” 

But a portion, it will be said, are 
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still employed. They are; and it may 
almost be made a question whether 
their condition be better or worse than 
that of their discharged brethren. Mr. 
Joseph Grout’s evidence gives us, at 
one view, both an insight into the 
enormous number of hands who must 
be out of employ, and also the miser- 
able condition of those who are still 
retained, but whose wages have fallen 
from a sufficiency to a starvation level. 
This great manufacturer laid before the 
committee a table of the hands em- 
ployed, and the average wages paid, in 
his establishment, during a period of ten 
years. From this table it appeared, 
that in 1825 he employed 3908 persons, 
at wages averaging 8s. 84d. per week. 
In 1831, his hands were only 1871, 
and their average of weekly wages only 
3s.84d. In the first year his payments 
for wages must have exceeded 88,000/. ; 
in the latter, they barely reached 18,000/. 
Seventy thousand pounds, or nearly 
four-fifths of all their earnings, having 
been taken from the workmen employed 
by this single manufacturer. 

A table of the amount paid for labour 
in the weaving department at Maccles- 
field was also put in. From this it ap- 
peared that the looms employed were, 
in 1825, 5214, at wages averaging 
19s.7d. per week. In 1832, only 3500 
looms were employed, at wages ave- 
raging 9s. per week. The difference 
thus lost to the workmen was nearly 
190,000/. a-year. The wages here 
stated at 9s. per week are the gross 
wages. The incidental expenses de- 
ducted from this will leave the weaver 
in the actual receipt of about 6s. per 
week, clear, for the support of his 
family. 

But the economists will tell us that 
there are two views of every case ; and 
he will remind us that the importation 
of silk into England in the year 1831 
was nearly equal to the average of 
the years 1824-25, and greatly ex- 
ceeded that of 1823. 

The year 1823, however, and those 
preceding it, cannot with any justice 
be brought into comparison, the duties 
being then far higher than they have 
been since. The years 1824-5 may 
fairly be compared, and we find that 
the imports of raw silk in those two 
years averaged 3,637,969 lbs. We also 
find that the average of the last six years, 
during which foreign silks have been 
admitted, is 3,610,876; exhibiting a 
diminution of only about 27,000 lbs. 
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per annum. This, it has been said, 
proves that the complaints of the fall- 
ing off and ruin of the trade must have 
been greatly exaggerated, even if they 
were not entirely fictitious. 

Such a supposition is certainly war- 
ranted by the first glance at the above 
statement; but it vanishes the moment 
we come to examine the details of the 
case. In fact, we might be sure that 
something remained to be told. The 
accounts of silk imported might be relied 
on; but so might the official statements 
of the increase of poverty and pauper- 
ism. Clearly, therefore, something 
must remain to be stated, which should 
shew how large imports of raw silk 
were to be reconciled with a great 
diminution of employment among the 
workmen. 

The difficulty is removed at once, 
when we examine the actual working 
of the trade. It then appears that the 
competition of the foreign manufacturer 
has fallen entirely upon the finer, richer, 
and more costly silks—upon those 
which give good employment to the 
workmen, and a fair profit to the 
master. Driven out of this branch, 
the English manufacturer has been 
forced to increase his make of coarser 
and cheaper silks; and by excessive 
competition in this branch, prices have 
been greatly lowered, and a_ vast 
weight of goods crowded upon the 
market ; without, however, doing any 
good, either to master or workman. 
The one forces a low species of trade, 
at a profit which barely meets his trad- 
ing expenses ; the other is reduced from 
18s. per week for moderate labour, to 6s. 
per week, for 16 hours’ work per day. 

These facts prove themselves in a 
variety of ways. We trace them first 
in the very facts adduced by the eco- 
nomists themselves, namely, in the 
imports of raw silk. It there appears 
that the import of Italian, or fine silk, 
which was, in 1824-5, 1,937,094 lbs. 
per annum, has fallen, on the average 
of the last six years, to 1,626,815 lbs. 
a reduction of 310,279lbs. per an- 
num ; while Bengal, or coarse silk, on 
the other hand, which was imported, in 
1824-5, to the amount of 1,705,875 lbs., 
has since increased, on the average of 
the last six years, to 1,983,910 lbs. 
Here we begin to see how the present 
system is really working. 

A further light is thrown on this sub- 
ject by the evidence of Mr. Ballance. 
That gentleman laid before the com- 
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mittee a statement of the quantity of silk 
worked up by one hundred looms, and 
the wages paid to the workmen, during 
a series of years, from 1822 to 1831. 
In 1822, for instance, that number of 
looms worked up 5964 lbs. of silk, and 
received 4803/. for wages. In 1831, 
the same number of looms worked up 
7680 lbs. of silk, but received only 
3490/. in wages. Competition was 
here producing its usual consequences. 
More goods, more work, but less wages. 
At once, then, we see why large imports 
of raw silk may still be going on, and 
yet a great portion of the weavers be- 
come paupers, and the rest be forced 
to work longer hours for half their 
former earnings. 

In one word, those parts of the silk 
manufacture which were really valuable 
to us, as employing and rewarding 
talent and ingenuity, we have given to 
France, and nothing remains but the 
common drudgery of the lowest de- 
scription of work, paid by wages which 
scarcely exceed the pauper’s allowance. 
Mr. Barrett Wadden says: “I am 
personally acquainted with three houses 
which, prior to the opening of the ports, 
had between them nine hundred looms 
at work on figured goods; and those 
three houses now have not between 
them eighty looms.” Meanwhile, 
Lyons, which in 1825 had not more 
than 25,000 looms, has now above 
35,000; a clear fourth of which, at 
the very least, are employed wholly 
for the English market. 

A gross and wicked falsehood, how- 
ever, here comes into view, to which 
we must give a few minutes’ attention. 
The “economists” pride themselves 
on being “ citizens of the world ;” and, 
assuredly, the love of their country is 
not one of those failings which can, 
with any safety, be laid to their charge. 
It is a favourite assumption with them 
—and Miss Martineau, we observe, in 
her last number, eagerly joins in the 
cry—that the only cause of the success- 
ful rivalry of the French silk manu- 
facturers is to be found in the great 
superiority of their productions! We 
will not attempt to give utterance to 
the feelings of disgust which arise 
within us when we see a female —a 
young female—advocating the starva- 
tion of thousands of our countrymen ; 
and advocating it by means of a bare- 
faced falsehood ! 

The silks of France have driven our 
manufacturers out of the market: that 
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is the fact. The economists, who pro- 
phesied all manner of prosperity to 
our own industrious classes from a 
repeal of the prohibitory laws, now 
turn round and tell them, with impu- 
dent effrontery: “If you are driven 
out of the market, you have none but 
yourselves to thank for it; you are 
inferior and bungling workmen, and it 
is no wonder that the superiority of 
the weavers of Lyons produces these 
effects.” 

This audacious assumption is false. 
The advantage obtained by the French 
manufacturer is easily accounted for 
on other grounds. It is not true, that 
silks are wrought in France of a cha- 
racter which cannot be rivalled in 
England ; but it is true, that the finer 
description of goods are produced in 
Lyons at a rate which defies British 
competition. This is the simple truth ; 
and it entirely alters the complexion 
of the case. Let not the amiable 
Harriet taunt her poor countrymen in 
Spitalfields with their inability to pro- 
duce the article of sufficient fineness ; 
let her rather speak the truth, and say, 
You cannot get the raw material at an 
equal rate, nor have you yet been 
taught the art of living, like the Lyons 
workman, on ten-pence a-day. 

The freedom, in truth, of which the 
advocates of “ Free Trade” are most 
fond, is that which enables the monied 
capitalist, the rich man, to encourage 
the highest degree of competition be- 
tween the poor workmen. Compe- 
tition between manufacturer and ma- 
nufacturer at home will not content 
him; he has discovered that there are 
a number of poor wretches on the con- 
tinent who have been inured to labour 
for a bit of black bread and a little 
water daily. He pants, therefore, to 
run these poor wretches against the 
English beef-fed, beer-drinking weaver; 
confident that he shall thereby soon be 
able to reduce the price of manufac- 
turing labour in England to the level 
of that of France. 

We have said, that the economists 
are eager to impute the loss of trade 
by the weavers of this country entirely 
to an inferiority of skill; we have also 
said that this assumption is wholly false. 
The true causes of this loss of trade are 
those to which we have already ad- 
verted : first, that the French have a 
home supply of the raw material, of 
which they wisely take care to prohibit 
the exportation; and, secondiy, that 
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the poor Lyons workman, unprotected 
by poor-laws, has been pressed down 
by his master—eager to gain, by un- 
derbidding, the English market—to 
all but absolute starvation. On this 
point we shall call a witness, which 
even the Westminster Review will not 
gainsay. 

The Morning Chronicle of Decem- 
ber 16, 1831, contained a letter from 
its favourite correspondent, G. P. G., 
which described the state of the poor 
workmen of France in the following 
terms : 


“ Let us pay a visit to Lyons; and let 

us begin with the quarter of the silk- 
weavers, and commence with the ground- 
floor, proceeding to the fourth, filth, and 
sixth etages. *‘ What do you earn, poor 
man?’ ‘ Nothing, sir!’ ‘ But when you 
are in full w ork, what do you earn? 
* Twenty-four sous a-day, sir! «How do 
you expend this twenty-four sous a- 
day ? Y * Why, that is nearly 440 francs 
per annum; of which 100 go for my 
lodgings ; 100 for fuel, candle, or Jamp 
(for I work by night, sir), and for 
clothes; and the remaining 240 francs 
support me in food and drink.’ ‘ What! 
nine pounds twelve shillings per annum 
to support a man — a hard-working man, 
in food and drink for one year? It is 
only sixpence halfpenny a- day !’ 

“ But let us go a story higher. There 
the husband is sick, and the wife labours 
to support him; she has a child at the 
breast, who draws its aliment from a 
bosom oppressed with care and with sor- 
row, and which never heaves but with 
pain and misery. Yet the wages are not 
so much ; for, with all her zeal and care 
and affection, she cannot make so much 
of silk per day as her husband would do 
if he were to labour with or for her. One 
franc per day is all she has to live upon ; 
and yet her husband must be nursed, her 
child fed with the milk of her bosom, and 
she must labour from five in the morning 
until midnight, in order to gain this scanty, 
this wretched pittance !” 


Such is the statement of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, itself one of the greatest 
advocates of the “ Free Trade” system. 
Its truth is warranted by the fact, that 
about the time this sketch was traced, 
a downright rebellion, arising from sheer 
starvation, broke out at Lyons. That 
the case is not exaggerated, is seen at 
a glance. The writer sketches only a 
single man, and a man with one child. 
The misery of the father of five or six 
children he does not attempt to por- 
tray, but the feelings of those who have 
hearts will supply the deficiency. 
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And it is against such a population 
that our silk-weavers are pitted. The 
game may be very profitable to Messrs. 
Todd and Morrison, very interesting to 
Dr. Bowring, and very amusing to Col. 
Thompson; but the poor silk-weavers 
may well say, “‘ what is sport to you, 
gentlemen, is death to us.” Messrs. 
Todd and Morrison, and Messrs. Leaf, 
may well drive a roaring trade, if silks 
can be afforded at 3s. per yard, instead 
of 5s. 6s. or 7s. ; and they may stren- 
uously resist any attempt to stop this 
ruinous competition—ruinous to the 
manufacturer, but gainful to them ;— 
but the workman who is obliged to 
work at a shilling a-day, because the 
Lyons weaver, to undersell him, is 
made to work at ten-pence, May very 
naturally grow tired of the whole system. 

Such, however, is the working of 
the Free Trade theory with respect to 
our silk manufacture. Evils of the 
most frightful and extensive descrip- 
tion have been brought upon us; but 
for the counterbalancing benefits we 
may search in vain. Tens of thousands 
of industrious workmen thrown out 
of employ, and reduced to the verge 
of starvation; themselves and their 
families pauperised in myriads; their 
sons driven to thieving, their daugh- 
ters to prostitution ; while the masters, 
whose welfare is bound up with theirs, 
are rotting in prisons or perishing as 
exiles. And what have we on the 
other side of the account? Surely 
something is to be shewn, by the gain 
of which all these evils may be in 
some degree counterbalanced. 

Silks are cheaper! We know not 
whether any other plea or set-off can 
be advanced ; but this fact certainly is 
undeniable,— silk goods are of much 
lower price than formerly. 

Welook, however, in vain forthe bene- 
fit or advantage of this change. Admit 
the fact, still, what have we gained by it? 
Granted, our wealthy ladies may save, 
pethaps, five pounds each per annum 
in the prices of their silk habiliments ; 
granted, that our farmers’ daughters, 
and even our cooks and housemaids, 
may now clothe themselves in sarsnet 
and gros de Naples,—still we seek in 
vain to discover any real advantage in 
all this change. Does it add to the 
happiness of the people? We doubt 
it. Is the mere gratification of the eye 
to be reckoned a substantial gain ? 
Surely not. Then what have we to 
set off against the ruin of hundreds 
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of masters, and the pauperism and 
destruction of tens of thousands of the 
workmen? Literally nothing! 

But this brings us at once to the 
main principle of the “ Free Traders,” 
or, we should rather say, to their lead- 
ing assumption. For, strange though 
it may seem, it is not the less true, 
that these gentlemen, while they claim 
to be considered the only reasoners, 
the only correct logicians on these 
topics, are nevertheless quite unable 
to proceed a step until they are first 
allowed to take for granted that which 
is the very foundation of their theory. 
They uniformly ask to be permitted to 
assume this; and well they may, for 
if this step be not conceded, it will 
never be gained. That which we are 
asked to believe without proof, could 
never be proved, if we were to wait till 
doomsday for the demonstration. 

They will tell us, when we ask 
what countervailing advantage has been 
gained by the opening our ports to 
foreign silks—they will tell us, that 
the importation of the gauzes of Lyons 
must have caused an exportation of 
our own products to a similar amount. 
This quantum of exports they will 
assume to have been entirely new and 
additional, and they will argue that it 
must have given employment to English 
industry to that amount. 

This, we have said, they will assume. 
We will quote their own words to that 
effect. Mr. Henry Booth says: 


“The following axioms may be con- 
sidered as established, and it would be a 
waste of time to offer proof of their truth 
and correctness. 1. If imports are pre- 
vented by prohibitory duties, exports are 
prevented to the same extent.” P. 2.— 
2. ‘* Importations from foreign nations 
must be paid for by the produce of the 
industry of this country, and therefore 
must afford employment to the labouring 
people.” P.7. 


Col. Thompson argues, or rather begs 
the question, in a similar strain: 

““When you buy a pair of French 
gloves, it is clear that they have been 
paid for in something. They must have 
been paid for either with goods of En- 
glish produce, or with goods of some 
kind which have been brought from 
abroad with goods of English produce, 
or with bills,’ &c. ‘‘ Here, then are, at 
all events, two shillings accounted for 
out of the three; which are as fairly ex- 
pended for the benefit of the British pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of some kind, as 
they would be if the gloves were bought 
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from a British glove-maker, at the same 
price. They are paid for to the French- 
man, it may be, in Sheffield goods. But 
if the glove-maker procures a law that 
gloves shall not be brought from France, 
it is plain that Sheffield goods must stop. 
The glove-maker may gain employment 
and trade by the alteration, butit is equally 
plain that the Sheffield man must lose.” 

There is a convenience altogether 
inexpressible in this method of con- 
ducting an argument, namely, by in- 
venting the facts as you have occasion 
for them. We should doubt if there be 
any proposition, either of the possible 
or impossible class, which might not, 
on this plan, be made to appear, not 
only just, but inevitable. 

“If you will but consent to take 
your silks and gloves from France,” 
say these writers, “ it follows of neces- 
sity that France must take payment in 
Sheffield or Birmingham goods. To 
close your ports, therefore, against the 
products of Lyons, is just depriving 
your Sheffield workmen of exactly the 
same amount of employment.” 

We never meet with such statements 
as these, without feeling a strong desire 
to bring the parties using them to the 
test ofa categorical examination. Could 
we but meet such an one in a court of 
law, or before any other tribunal pos- 
sessing the power of sifting facts, we 
should beg to put some such question 
as this:—- You state that the im- 
portation of French manufactures, on 
our part, of necessity causes an equal 
exportation of our own products in 
return; so that any considerable in- 
crease in our purchases from France 
must necessarily augment their pur- 
chases from us, and thus increase the 
employment given to certain classes 
of our manufacturers. Now, please to 
state the actual amounts of imports 
and exports between this country and 
France during the last few years. 

Many of our readers, doubtless, are 
aware of the facts which must be eli- 
cited by this question; but those who 
are not acquainted with them will be 
astonished at their nature and extent. 
We cannot encumber our pages withany 
extended detail, but two or three brief 
statements will answer every purpose. 

Our imports from, and exports to, 
France, for the years 1822, 1830, and 
1832, were as follows :— 
Imports. 

878,273 
2,328,484 
3,056,154 


Exports. 
1,185,961 
667 ,349 
892,009 


1822 ... 
1830 ... 
1832 ... 
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Or, to state the facts more explicitly, 
in the year 1822, before the “ Free 
Trade” theory had been brought to 
bear upon our commercial relations 
with France, our imports from that 
country were 878,273/.: and our exports 
in the same year, were, of British pro- 
ducts, 346,811/., and of colonial pro- 
duce 839,151/.;—in all, 1,185,9612. 

In 1830, our system was entirely 
changed. We had opened our markets 
to their silks, gloves, &c., and our 
imports had risen to 2,328,484/. Our 
exports to France, upon the assump- 
tions of Messrs. Booth and Thompson, 
ought to have advanced in a similar 
proportion. Instead of which they had 
actually declined! In 1830, we ex- 
ported to France, of home products 
486,284/.,ofcolonial produce181,0651.; 
or, in all, 667,349/.! So much for the 
inevitable necessity which, it was said, 
the French would feel, of taking our 
goods in return for their own ! 

Again, in 1832, our French inports 
had again advanced to 3,056,154/.; 
but the goods exported were still in 
the same unequal proportion, being, 
English, 635,927/.; colonial, 256,082/.; 
amounting together to 892,009/. Com- 
pared with 1822, we had augmented our 
purchases from France, from 878,0001. 
to 3,056,000/., and France, meanwhile, 
had reduced her purchases from us, 
from about 1,200,000/. to less than 
900,000/.. In 1822, France had to 
pay us, on the balance of the account, 
300,000/.; in 1832, England had be- 
come the debtor, and stood bound to 
pay, on the year’s transactions, a cash ba- 
lance of more than two millions sterling ! 

What becomes, then, of all the 
confident assertions of the Free Trade 
people, that if you would but open 
your trade, and enlarge your imports, 
your exports must increase in a similar 
proportion. What becomes of Mr. 
Booth’s first “axiom,” to offer proof 
of which he held to be mere “ waste 
of time,”—to wit, that “ if imports 
are prevented by prohibitory duties, 
exports are prevented to the same 
extent.” Here is the broad and simple 
fact, langhing to scorn all his “ axioms,” 
—- that when we did prevent the import 
of the silks of France, our exports to 
France were greater than they are now. 

Still, however, these gentry are not 
silenced. When we point their atten- 
tion to these facts, and remind them 
again and again that the French, while 
they are willing enough to sell us their 
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silks, are firm in their determination 
not to buy our cottons, they turn round 
with cool assurance, and ask, Whether 
we suppose that France is really so ge- 
nerous as to present us with her silks, 
without taking any thing in return ! 

In answer to this absurd inquiry, 
we beg to approach still closer to the 
actual facts of the case. Lyons alone 
sends us silks to the value of more 
than a million per annum. Of that fact the 
Free Traders themselves are well aware. 
We put it to them to answer their 
own question,—How do they suppose 
that the people of Lyons are paid? 
They will not surmise that they give us 
the goods — nor dare they say that they 
are paid by receiving English goods in 
return ; for the whole exports of Eng- 
land into France do not amount to so 
large an annual sum. They will be at 
no loss to answer the question ; in fact, 
there is but one way in which the Ly- 
onese can receive payment, namely, in 
money. They are paid either in gold 
and silver, or in bills of exchange 
which transfer gold and silver. And 
this gold and silver is sent to keep the 
looms of Lyons in constant activity, 
while the weavers of Spitalfields and 
Macclesfield are starving and dying. 

One more shift, however, remains to 
the logicians. Mr. Booth gives it to 
us in the following words : 

“It is said they will take our gold 
aud reject our manufactures. Be it so. 
The manufactures will then be exported 
to fetch the gold.”  P.7. 

We are not under the necessity of 
putting it as a supposition, that the 
French ‘will reject our manufactures 
and take our gold ;”—we can speak 
of it as a fact. They do reject our 
manufactures and take our gold. But 
let us look at Mr. Booth’s remedy in 
this case: ‘* The manufactures will then 
be exported to fetch the gold.” 

Is this a practical way of treating 
the question? Can we imagine that 
a merchant is thus talking! He tells 
us of an exportation of our manufac- 
tures taking place, in order to fetch 
some gold to pay to the Lyonese for 
their silks!’ Did he ever hear of such 
a transaction? Does he imagine that 
any thing of this kind ever took place ? 

Our ports being opened to the silks. 
of France, we become indebted to that 
country a million sterling for a twelve- 
month's supply. Are we under any 
difficulty as to the means of paying it? 
Is there not already in the country a sup- 
ply of gold and silver to at least thirty 
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times this amount? Whiat is the mean- 
ing, then, of “* exporting our manufac- 
tures to fetch gold” wherewith to pay 
the French? What is it but a fiction, 
and a very foolish one? The gold is 
here, in our own possession, and needs 
not to be fetched. As to the conse- 
quences, and the wisdom, of this drain- 
ing the country of the precious metals, 
in order to pay for manufactures which 
our own workmen could themselves pro- 
duce—that is a distinct question, and 
one to which we may presently allude. 

Hlowever, these people choose to 
assume that we are in want of gold 
wherewith to pay the French, and that, 
in order to “ fetch it,’”’ we must “ ex- 
port some manufactures.” Thus, hav- 
ing first invented a fictitious difficulty, 
he is equally ready with a fictitious re- 
medy. Weare to export some manu- 
factures, and thereby fetch some gold. 

But where are these manufactures 
to be sent, in order to get the gold. 
Into what corner of the globe do these 
theorists imagine it to be possible to 
bestow them, where the markets had 
not already been for years glutted to 
ruin with English goods. How, then, 
could these supposed ** manufactures 
be so exported,”’ as to be really useful 
in “ fetching that gold” which is said 
to beneeded to meet the French demand. 

Is it not sickening to have to deal 
with such follies. First, we are told, 
“ Open your ports,—take of France 
all the manufactures she can send you, 
—she must take your manufactures to a 
like amount in return.” 

The fact, however, turns out to be, 
that France, when you excluded her 
manufactures, purchased of you to the 
amount of 1,200,000/. a year. But 
when you admit, under the instigation 
of the Free Trade theorists, her silks and 
her gloves, she diminishes, instead of 
increasing, her demand for goods, and 
buys of you only to the extent of 
900,000/. per annum. 

Then we are told, “ Well, but if you 
are reduced to the necessity of paying 
France in gold, still your manufactures 
must be exported to some other part of 
the world, in order to get the gold which 
must thus be paid to France.” 

Two fallacies are crowded into this 
one assumption: — 1. There is no ab- 
solute necessity that we should send 
our goods to some foreign market iu 
order to get the gold to pay to the 
Lyons silk-weavers, since we have jere 
at home thirty or forty millions of the 
precious metals in circulation, a por- 
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tion of which can be abstracted and 
remitted to France. 2. But if it were 
necessary so to do, there is no part of 
the civilised globe which is not, at the 
present moment, fully supplied with 
our goods; and therefore the assump- 
tion, that we can with ease send a few 
millions more to some foreign market, 
dispose of them at once for gold, and 
with that gold pay our debt to France, 
is just one of those absurdities which 
are ever and anon vented by the “ the- 
orists,” but which could never, in the 
very nature of things, be dreamt of by 
a “ practical man.” 

One word, now, on a necessary re- 
sult of all these schemes. Not only is 
there a vast amount of immediate mis- 
chief flowing directly from them, but 
there follows in their train a conse- 
quence which is not immediately ap- 
parent, but which is not the less serious 
or vital. The throwing out of employ- 
ment a large proportion of our own in- 
dustrious workmen is one evil, and it 
is open and full in view. But the re- 
duction of the circulating medium of 
the country, by continual drafts upon 
it, to pay for these unnecessary impor- 
tations, though it is not so obvious, 
and perhaps not so frightful an evil as 
the former, is yet far more serious in 
its real, though unperceived effects, 
than we are generally apt to imagine. 
The economists, with that grossness 
and audacity of folly which so espe- 
cially distinguishes them, would fain 
appear to be altogether ignorant of the 
fact itself, as well as careless of its in- 
evitable consequences. But this as- 
sumed ignorance must be a mere piece 
of deceit. Were it possible that they 
could really be what they woeld pro- 
fess themselves, altogether unconscious 
that the necessary effect of their own 
system is materially to diminish the 
metallic circulation of the country,— 
were this blindness, we repeat, real,— 
then, indeed, it would be a loss of time 
and of self-respect to trouble ourselves 
or the public with any serious exami- 
nation of their views. The people who 
could actually and deliberately over- 
look such a point as this, must be unfit 
for a book-keeper’s place at a coach- 
office, to say nothing of seats at the 
Board of Trade, or voices in parliament. 

Nevertheless, they constantly treat 
the subject as if this point were alto- 
gether out of their view. Their un- 
ceasing cry is, Well, if you have to 
pay the French in gold, you must ex- 
port more of your manufactures in 
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order to fetch the gold ;—as if it was 
out of their power to conceive of such 
a simple transaction as the payment of 
a million or two of gold yearly to 
France, out of our existing circulation 
of perhaps thirty millions. 

Their circuitous plan, however, of 
doing a very simple thing, is not only 
more difficult than the ordinary and 
straight-forward method; but it is actu- 
ally impossible. Our exports to foreign 
countries cannot be increased ad libi- 
tum, merely because the ‘ Free Traders” 
want some gold to send to France. Our 
customers, in every part of the globe, 
are already fully supplied, and it is not 
in our power to cram a few millions 
more down their throats whenever we 
please, merely that we may “ get the 
gold,” as Mr. Booth phrases it. 

No! the actual working of the system 
is just that which it suits Col. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Booth to leave entirely 
out of view. We pay for the French 
silks in gold; and that gold is not ob- 
tained by any new exports of our own 
manufactures, but is taken from our 
already too much contracted circulation. 

And here lies the second evil of 
which we have spoken. Supposing 
that only one million per annum is 
abstracted from our gold circulation, in 
order to pay for French goods — sup- 
posing that this has been going on for 
only three years, 10 per cent, then, 
will have been silently abstracted from 
our circulating medium ; and in another 
three years the loss will be 20 per cent. 

The effect of this loss is seen in the 
gradual but perpetual fall of prices; 
in the general scarcity of money in 
trading circles; in an increasing de- 
pression and discontent among the in- 
dustrious classes. This branch of the 
subject will be more fully discussed 
when the question of the Currency 
comes before us. Meanwhile, it must 
suffice to remark, that every contrac- 
tion of the Currency works a general 
lowering of prices, and, of course, an 
increase of the burden of those fixed 
charges, such as the national debt, and 
the national establishments, which are 
to be supported by the labours of the 
productive classes. 

Our view, however, of this subject 
cannot be completed without our ex- 
amination of that great question, the 
favourite one with the economists, of 
the expediency and justice of the Corn 
Laws. To which, and to the Currency, 
we hope to address ourselves in the 
succeeding essays. 












The Triumph of Humbug. 


THE TRIUMPH OF HUMBUG, 







A HOMILY FOR JULY. 


BY M. O’D. 


Jury—named after the topmost man ofall the world—July, the birth-month 
of Julius Casar—the month of the Lion—the favoured period of fights and 
revolutions—has arrived. His advent, if we may judge from the general appear- 
ance of the days with which June has concluded, will not be brilliany; but no- 
thing is more probable than that it will be as flaming in politics as any of its 
predecessors. Let it flame. 

The whole world appears to be out of joint, and yet we do not cry out with 
Hamlet, that it is cursed spite that we should be called upon to set it right; 
because we do not feel any such call. The rectification of the globe is no part of 
our business, and we shall therefore let it roll on as it pleases, without any jogging 
to the right hand or the left from us. Yet, if we had the power, it is exceedingly 
probable that we should wield it in a different way from what it is in general 
wielded. We should not certainly have played so many antics as have been 
played during the last few months by this best of all possible. ministries—the 
removal of which is so great a national calamity, that all possible ill measures are 
to be, with patient mind and long-erected ear, endured, sooner than endanger its 
stability for a moment. 

O! much injured—but most-excessively-to-be-laughed-at, and most parti- 
cularly-to-be-looked-down-upon—nation of England! QO! most thinking of 
people, compared with whom the donkey, which, belonging to Coleridge’s grand- 
mother, looked Coleridge in the face with a countenance of reciprocal admiration, 
was an animal of surprising wit and intelligence —charmingly and delightfully 
are you now paying for the whistle, which, being called by the name of Reform, 
whistled away the small quantity of brains ye possessed, in the manner of the 
pied piper in Germany. As it seems a settled point, that money, and nothing 
but money, is the first consideration to be attended to—as long experience has 
taught us that the views of honour, justice, religion, truth, fairness, are nothing, 
if they can be for a moment brought into opposition to the most trumpery con- 
sideration of the most paltry cost, we shall go to the sore point first. His 
country’s interest, his daughter’s honour, moved not the excellent governor of 
Tilbury fort, in the Critic—but that eminent functionary, when assailed by the 
argument of the thousand pounds, confessed that he was “ touched nearly.” 
Now we shall touch thee, John Bull, most nearly. 

Our reforming ministers have determined that they shall reform the West 
Indies altogether ; and, to do them justice, so they have. They have reformed 
them so totally, that they are done up. The planters did very right to get from 
us as many millions as they could—we owed them the money fairly—it was a 
regular book-keeping account standing in the ledger against us, as Robbery 
debtor to Cash ; and they were highly commendable for endeavouring to get as 
much as they could—forty millions in place of twenty, if possible; but then 
we feel no sort of pleasure in forking out the money for no manner of use to our- 
selves, but, on the contrary, for doing us positive mischief. And what are we to 
pay? Why, only 20,000,000/. Twenty MILLIONS OF MONEY gone clear out 
of our pockets—for, from our pockets it must come at last; he who says the 
contrary is merely an ass, ifhe be not a rogue—for the purpose of losing the 
West India islands. If we wished to have got rid of them to advautage, France 
would have been too happy to have given us as much money as we are now 
flinging away. 

What we are to pay for losing India, we do not yet know; but no doubt it 
will be a very pretty sum. We are bleeding through the nose, as it is, for the 
Irish Church and the Bank, both of which we are demolishing or disturbing ; 
but perhaps the most amazing matter of all is, our being obliged to pay for the 
total ruin and destruction of our weight and preponderance in Europe. 

Who are the great European states that have it in their power to disturb 
Europe, or to annoy us? Two only. The power of Spain is gone. The Italian, 
and Swiss, and smaller German states, are nothing; Turkey is ruined ; Denmark 
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and Portugal trifles; Sweden, great as an auxiliary, and always gallant and 
glorious when she has appeared in European history, does not dream of acting 
for herself, and will hardly, we think, now that she understands her true interests, 
be induced to act against us. We have demolished Holland. Belgium, with all 
that appertains thereto, from the king downwards—we beg pardon, from the 
king upwards; for nothing, not even Gendebien, or Vander Weyer, or blind 
Mr. Rodenbach, or drunken Mr. Robaulx, can be lower than Leopold, and yet 
their names are synonyms of baseness—is below contempt. Prussia and Austria 
are inland states, which present few points of contact with us, and which will 
never lead, however influential they may be in the progress of a contest, in any 
great European affairs. Two, then, as we have already said, and two only 
remain ; and these are France and Russia. Have our Whig ministers reduced 
the powers of either—have they rendered them less formidable antagonists in 
the case of a general turn-up? 

Reduced? alas!—The Whigs have not reduced any thing but the power of 
England, and the clerks in Somerset House. It was wise, grand, magnificent, 
liberal, to allow the papist priests of Flanders to become masters of the country. 
- There is something particularly fine, and worth fighting for, to enable the friars, 


White, black, and grey, and all their trumpery, 


to parade the streets of the Flemish towns, knocking on the head all who will 
not bend the knee to their impious fripperies. 

[ We pause to say, that something of the same kind took place the other day in 
Cork, when the members for the city —one of them, to be sure, a pork-butcher, 
of no particular moment except in the pig-market, but the other an M.D., and, 
Heaven help the mark! a philosopher—sneaked after a holy-water-pot in a pro- 
cession headed by a fetid Franciscan in the full filth of his order! O! nine- 
teenth century! O! march of mind! O! schoolmaster abroad! We have not 
heard as yet that the refractory natives of the “ trusty station for shipping,” who 
adhere to the Protestant faith, have been knocked down for not grovelling before 
the worse than swinish hoofs of the rascally Carmelites, or Dominicans, or Capu- 
chins, who, so much to the honour of the intellect of the beef-and-butter city, 
abound there; but that will come in time. To return, however, from Cork to 
Brussels.] It was all very splendid, we suppose, that these rational and religious 
ceremonies should be duly exercised in Belgium ; but then an English statesman 
might have thought, that even this great advantage might have been purchased at 
too great a price for England. To have the Cordeliers flourishing in full pomp 
at Louvain, as in the days of Ortuinus Gratius, with the same quantity of learn- 
ing, religion, and decency; as they exhibited in the pages of the Epistole obscu- 
rorum Virorum, is no doubt an advantage to the human race, the value of which 
we leave to Dr. Baldwin to calculate ; but still it should have been recollected, 
that the disjunction of Belgium from Holland gives the former to France, when- 
ever France desires to take it. It might also have been recollected, that the 
steady and uniform policy of England, since the present scheme of European 
policy began, was to keep France from the Rhine. The efforts of all the ambi- 
tious rulers of France, from Louis XI. down to Napoleon Buonaparte—and if 
there be any spirit in the present mass of good-for-nothing flesh which usurps the 
French throne, down to lone Philippe—has been to extend the influence of 
France to that river. At all events, whether Louis Philippe wishes it or not, 
there is an old mousquetaire about him who is imbued with the feelings of 
Napoleon, and he knows what is the value of Belgium to France. 

One moment, however, before we proceed. It was with dismay of heart that 
we read the other day a panegyric on the blessings of peace and tranquillity, 
pronounced in the French chamber of deputies by Soutt! We could not help 
crying out— 

Wo worth the hour—wo worth the day — 
When you praise peace, my marshal grey ! 


Is it old age, with stealing step, that is clawing him in his clutch? —or is it 
roguery? Is it merely because the old fellow, that has seen a hundred fields of 
fame, fears again to put on the helmet ?—or does he, under the words of peace, 
meditate the letting loose of the thunderbolts of war? For the sake of his cha- 
racter, we hope the latter. It would suffer nothing from the imputation of a 
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little diplomatic lying; but it would be a real grief to think that he was done. 
Hang it, all that is worth talking about in the world is fast waning away; but 
that the old Toulouse-man, who fought that battle like a trump as he was, 
although he knew that peace was concluded, merely for the honour of the French 
army, in the hope that he might finish the war by a victory over the English— 
for him seriously and really to talk of peace, is a horror. It would have been as 
bad as to hear Sir Walter Scott abusing romances of chivalry. 

Waddle we back to our discourse. The object of all French statesmen is, as 
that poor body Max. Lamarque used to phrase it, to round the French territory, 
making the Rhine the boundary of their empire. The object of all English 
statesmen is to prevent it. The reasons which actuate both are too plain to need 
discussion. Those who cannot understand them without our assistance, shall 
not be helped by us. The wars of Elizabeth, of William, of Marlborough, of 
Wellington, were directed to this point. At last we succeeded in putting the 
Netherlands under one sovereign, and in rearing a sufficient barrier, at no small 
cost of both blood and treasure. France was thereby curbed during the whole 
of the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. The peace of Europe for fifteen 
years was mainly attributable to that one circumstance. By and by up gets 
a blackguard playhouse tumu!t in Brussels, and the vagabonds of that town win 
it, much to the shame and disgrace of the Dutch troops quartered therein, who 
should have levelled the city to the ground. The priests became masters of the 
country. The French are propitiated —the frontier fortresses destroyed or given 
up—the barrier totally demolished—a daughter of France put on the throne, 
married to the mean person who draws a pension from England—and the French 
shew by their invasion and conquest of Antwerp, that they can do what they 
please with the country. In fact, Belgium is theirs. They are strengthened in 
the very point where they most needed strength—in the very point where they 
can most annoy Europe. 

Well, some one may say, we could not help that. The Belgians disliked the 
Dutch government, and were determined on throwing off the yoke; and we had 
no power of preventing them. 

We had the power of preventing them, and it was our interest to have done 
so. What were the freaks or fancies of the Louvain lubbers or the Brussels 
blackguards to us? But suppose we had not the power, was there any reason 
for our paying five millions of the Russian-Dutch Loan? Was it not quite 
enough that our ancient rival and constant enemy should have been aggrandised, 
and that all our toils should be frustrated, without imposing upon us somewhere 
about double the amount of the assessed taxes for the purpose of making it “ all 
right.” 

And Russia? Why, it is just the same story. That Russia should be mis- 
tress of Turkey was an event most deeply to be deplored; but then, liberality, 
and all the rest of it, rendered it necessary that we should take the part of the 
Greeks, the most ruffian population of Europe. We fought Navarino, glorious 
feat! and thereby destroyed the Turkish navy. We thus rendered any defence 
of Turkey in the Black Sea against Russia impracticable. The taking of Varna 
was the immediate result; thence the passing of the Balkan ; thence the treaty 
of Adrianople ; thence the unresisted march of Ibrahim ; thence the mastery of 
Constantinople by Russia. There she is now; and the prayer of Catharine is 
completely fulfilled. 

Well, somebody may again say, we could not prevent this. And again we 
say, that we could. And again we add, that whether we could or not, we were 
not bound to pay two millions of money to young Mynheer Otho, because we 
had given up Turkey to Russia. 

Here, then, is almost 30,000,000/. of money squandered by the Whigs, in 
order that we may lose our West India colonies—in order that we may swell 
the power of France—in order that we may further increase the overgrown ter- 
ritory and influence of Russia— precious objects for the employment of thirty 
millions of English money! but not more precious than the objects which will 
ere long demand from us some ten or fifteen millions more. 

Are we to pay nothing for Don Pedro? We think we ought. He is a nice 
nursling of the ministry, and a million or two would be properly employed for 
him. As we write, we find he has sailed for Lisbon, to make a dash, if he can; 
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and a glorious army,he has, with him. No doubt his navy is well officered ; for 
there is not a man~among them who has not served in the Fleet, except the few 
who have campaigned in the Bench. We were delighted the other day to see 
his squadron at Margate. The regiment of Falstaff was princely in comparison. 

The chief gentleman of the party wore a blanket, parti-coloured with various 
stains arising from all sorts of accidents, mentionable and unmentionable ; and as 
he was the only person who. had such s splendid raiment, he was judiciously se- 
lected to appearon deck. An old grey-headed Frenchman, age about sixty, 

height three feet ten, was his companion; and he clearly belonged to the sans 
culottes party in the Pedroite state. A mutiny broke out among them in 
our presence, which was judiciously appeased by a speedy supply of sixpenny- 
worth of clay pipes, and a shillingsworth of mundungus. They had had nothing 
to eat for two days; but the supply of water was as unlimited as the sources of 
the Margate pumps. They svere worthy company for the heroes now cam- 
paigning under Sir John Milly Doyle, described so graphically by Colonel 
Hodges,* in his interesting book, just published by our Publisher, and therefore 
to be lauded, or, at least, quoted by us. 

Now, certainly, if these fragrant people win Lisbon, are we not bound to pay 
for their victory? if defeated, must we not indemnify them for their defeat? To 
be sure. We must pay. 

So much for Whig retrenchment : 


To starving 400 clerks at #10 perclerk . . . . £4,000 O O 
Deduct £9 per clerk, charge on their respective 
ee. a a ss Se le a fk ee 3,600 0 O 


Saving « 2 6 0 6 s 400 0 0O 
Per contra —- 


Forloss of WestIndies . . . « «© «© «© «© « «© £20,000,000 

For giving Belgium to France . . . - + + « + 5,000,000 

For giving Turkey ROM . 6 + 2 * ° . 2,500,000 
Sundries — probable loss of Ireland, robbing the Bank, 

loss of India, &c., &c., say Kr ee eo oe ee 12,500,000 

40,000,000 

Deduct saving . . .. . 400 


Loss upon Whig retrenchment . . £39,999,600 


* “ Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal in 1832, under the orders of His 
Imperial Majesty Dom Pedro, Duke of Braganza. By G. Lloyd Hodges, Esq. 
late Colonel in the service of Her Most Faithful Majesty the Queen of Portugal. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. Fraser, 215, Regent Street.” We just take from it a sentence or 
two descriptive of the ladies who attended the warriors and their miscellaneous men. 

“‘ There was no small difficulty incurred in inducing the female portion of the 
cortége to detach themselves from their main body, the men, and to desist from their 
attempts at co-embarkation on board the lighters. As the conduct of these ladies 
was excessively violent, | must do them the justice to say, in excuse for it, that they 
were the irregular mates of the least regular amongst our most miscellaneous men. 
They had no pretensions to the real matrouly character: indeed, to be plain, they 
belonged to the very lowest order of female excellence, and were derived from the 
most obscure purlieus of the city. As to those of the men who were in their parti- 
cular interest, it was wished that every one of the barges should be the lighter for 
them; but unluckily there was no excluding them from ‘embarkation at that moment. 
They ‘had, no doubt, their good reasons (not at all connected with fears of incarcera- 
tion) for wishing to add themselves to our list !” 

A glorious company! The estimation in which they held themselves in Oporto 
is well told by a capital story which we find in the second volume. 

*« Meeting a party of them half-drunk one Sunday afternoon in the public streets, 
I stopped them, and desired they would return immediately to their quarters. They 
all forthwith obeyed the injunction, with the exception of one defaulter, an old grey- 
mustachioed drummer, who was decorated with the order of the Legion of Honour. 
He told me that he had received the cross from the hands of the Emperor Napoleon 
himself, and, thus supported in his appeal, begged, with a sort of modest assurance, 
that I would allow him to have encore une petite goutte, To get rid of his importunity, 
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We prosper under this system. Retrenchment indeed’! Ay, Althorp, just 
as much retrenchment as Brougham gives up‘patronage. Interesting chancellor ! 
One brother a master of chancery, another a receiver-general, (an office to be 
abolished—by and by), a dozen judges, local and general, legal and illegal, 
passing through his hands—more patronage in eight-and-twenty months than 
Lord Eldon had in eight-and-twenty years; and yet the cry of disinterestedness, 
sacrifice, &c. &c. shouted forth at every corner, no matter for what purpose 
intended. 


I told him he was une vieille canaille ; to which he replied, C’est vrai, mon Colonel ! 
Si je-n’étais pas une vieille canaille, je ne serais pas ici! The sly point conveyed in this 
admission too much diverted me to admit of my continuing the reprimand—so I even 
left the old drummer to take his petite goutte without further interruption.” 

Canaille, indeed, they were and are. 
since the host of Walter the Pennyless. 
regular way. But our room is waxing 


Never has there been an army like them 
We shall recur to Hodges’ book in a more 
) small; and the cause of humbug is so tri- 
umphant, that it would be waste of time and ink to oppose it. Vive Humsuc! Let 
us fall in with the general cry. Why should we weary ourselves; and draw down 
abuse on our heads from the constant and victorious followers of that greatest of all 
the gods. Good reader, if you knew how we have been censured, railed at, and 
despitefully entreated, for what we said last month about Peel, you would not ask us 
to swim against the stream. All the humbugs, Whig and Tory, roared out against 
us for the demolition of one of their principal saints. Yes, Peel is a humbug, and all 
men know it; he is thoroughly found out; but nevertheless, or perhaps we should 
say, on that account, we should not be astonished to see him Prime ; 


And when in Downing Street he takes the wheel 
As England’s minister, Vive Humsuc Peet! 


Enough for July. Adieu until the Kalends of August. M. O’D. 





Lady Morgan. 


THE FRASER PAPERS FOR JULY. 


RHYMING REMONSTRANCE FROM LADY MORGAN TO OLIVER YORKE=——A MAY SONG FOR 
EMILY —EPIGRAM ON BOB MONTGOMERY—THE SPIRIT OF THE MURPHIES—BYRON’S 
IMITATIONS OF THE FRENCH — HARMLESSNESS OF BULWER, AND CRUELTY OF REGINA 
—LETTER FROM GALT— MARTIN’S DRAINAGE OF THE METROPOLIS —THE QUAKER 
AND OURSELVES — FACTORY-COMMISSION EVIDENCE —— MORGAN RATTLER AND POOR 


KEAN — BOMBARDINIO AND THE STANDARD-BEARER-——-THE PARLIAMENTARY COM- 
PANION. 


Justice compels that we should give place to Miladi, though she is rather 
hard upon us. Alas, poor lady! emancipation has killed her, and “ the likes of 
her,” as Crofty Croker says. 


RHYMING REMONSTRANCE, 


From Mivap1 Morcan to Mr. Fraser, 


On reading the Essay on ‘* The Female Character,” in the May Number of Recina. 


Oh fie, Mr. Fraser! ’tis shameful ~’tis scandalous, shocking, and spiteful, 

To think in your Essay on Females, that else had been perfect —delightful ! 

You have falsified all your pretensions to gallantry, grace, and gentility, 

Or the chivalrous spirit that honours every gem of true female nobility ; 

You have forfeited credit and character, fitting a popular organ, 

By omitting th’ illustrious name of matchless moi-méme Ladi Morcan ; 

Only think what a wrong to the fair sex, who hail me their pride and their glory— 
Only think what a loss to mankind ! But this comes of your being a Tory ! 

For you know that the Duke, Peel, and Eldon, and others, on whom you've dependency, 
All declare ‘‘ They have no chance of power,while Miladi maintains the ascendancy.” 
And so, as I shrewdly suspect, my Lord Roden, or Sir Richard Vyvyan, 11 
Have prevailed upon you, Mr. Fraser, to bury my name in oblivion. 

’T was such pitiful spite! I could cry—but as tears spoil my face, I must say, sir, 

It was what I had little deserved, or expected from you, Mr. Fraser. 

Were I even that mean little monster, th’ Abortion (the thought makes me quite ill), 
That, calling herself “‘ Lady Morgan”—usurping my rank and my title— 16 
Is shewn at Bartholomew Fair, as a sort of a moral monstrosity, 

No editor ever could use me with more prejudicial callosity. 

Sir Charles would have ta’en up the matter—my knight-errant stately and steady— 
But by chance he found out that his pestle—his pistols, I.mean—were not ready. 20 
So in the dilemma I scribbled a billet, to ask my own chieftain, 

La Fayette, what was best to be done? And though his advice I had lief ta’en, 

Yet for fear that reviewing his guards, or De Berri’s accouchement, may hinder him, 
I’ve determined to scribble a Sapphic epistle to you in the interim. 

Had th’ Undying One, Caroline Norton—who’s dying, I’m told, with vexation, 25 
Because she can ne’er rival mz in the world’s most sublime admiration— 

Had she, | repeat, so presumed to maltreat me in her publication, 

Such petticoat jealousy surely would rouse all mankind's indignation ! 

Or should lackadaisical Landon, or the vain-glorious “ villager,” Mitford, 

Neglect to my fame to pay tribute, the world all must own they’re not fit fort; 30 
But for you, and your ally Nott Yorke, by the shade of illustrious Bolivar, 

You shall find Ladi Morcan can give you a Roland, my lads! for your Oliver! 
Like book-worms you’ve nibbled your way, through piles of dull dusty old folios, 
Through musty and moth-eaten manuscripts, memoirs, lives, histories, and olios ; 
Through Susarion, Euripides, Livy, Pausanias, Propertius, Herodotus, 35 
Theophilus, Tacitus, Plutarch, Quintilian ; who all seem to nod at us, 

As if conscious what quizzical figures they cut — every classical phantom 

Shewn off vis-a-vis with such moderns as Bayle, Gibbon, Thicknesse, and Brantome ; 
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You’ve plundered the dead and the living, sacrilegious and ruthless marauders ! 

Just to string up a long list of ladies, to catch some few female applauders ; 40 
But, in blindness of mere party-spirit—in the bigotted blindness of faction, 
O’erlooked mz! the Cuarm of Creation! the sex’s concentred attraction ! 

Nay, making, in hardness of heart, a mere cipher—a puppet—a chit of me, 

Who in all that’s great, glorious, good, witty, or wise, shine as Woman’s Errrome! 
Talk of Helen, Semiramis, Sappho, Elizabeth, or Russian Catherine, 45 
Contrasted with me, I must say the comparison’s not very flattering : 

As for Helen of Troy, she’s but Troy-weight to my Avoir-du-Pois in the balance, 

As her Paris and mine (cit and city) would judge by our traits and our talents ; 
More lovely than Helen the Trojan—if e’er there was truth in a mirror— 

The bright flash of my eye would appal even Catherine of Russia with terror. 50 
More queen-like and sylphid by far than Elizabeth in all her glory, 

In my womanly witchery be forgotten Semiramis’ story. 

A poetess Sappho was styled—poor thing! good enough for the heathens— 

But could she “‘ draw from self” such a picture as I did in Ida of Athens? 

Xantippe’s the next on the list, and Sir Charles just begs leave to remind me, 

In our sex’s prerogative J leave Xantippe far distant behind me : 

Then as for the two Mrs. Miltons, he says it may fairly be reckoned, 

Had I been the first Mrs. M., Milton ne’er would have thought of a second. 

Though the famed Teterilla, the Argive, beat legions of Lacedemonians, 

More resistless the twirl of my pen than an army of armed Amazonians : 

Zenobia, and Queen Boadicea, Cleopatra, who feasted on pearl, sir, 

Were all very well in their way ; but could they write the Wild Irish Girl, sir? 

If the women of Minyz changed dresses with their spouses, what need of fine speeches ? 
‘* Were boasting an honour,” perhaps I might boast too of wearing the breeches. 
Artemisia, ’tis said, once brought Rhodes in subjection to her native nation ; 65 
And I too have triumphed o’er Roads, by urging Macadamisation. 

Though Madonna Tedea, when pregnant, shared perils and every privation, 

Te Deum I'd sing but to share in the perils of her situation. 

If Isabel Bobadil sailed o’er the waves of the Pacific Ocean, 

I sailed to ‘‘ the Head,” when no “‘ ocean” could be more “ pacific” in motion: 70 
Aspasia the friend was of Socrates, Pericles, and such queer codgers, 

But I was the friend of Tom Dermody, La Fayette, Moore, and Sam Rogers. 

Like Eudocia, the ancient Athenian, I love to elucidate mysteries ; 

As witness my Book of the Boudoir, that supersedes all female histories. 

De Staél was, like me, quite a genius transcendaut—without the least bit o’ lie— 75 
But some difference there is, my dear F., you'll admit, ’twixt my France and her Italy. 
In short, search the wide world around—nay, ransack the records of ages, 

The quintessence of womanly wisdom and wit must be found in my pages ; 

Yet never was lady so used—with rage it might well make my soul burn, 

To see my sublime inspirations announced at ‘‘ half-price” by that Colburn! 

But, oh, Mr. Fraser! that you should, with dire dereliction of duty, 

Betray such a want of good taste, and of homage to Talent and Beauty— 

Like Cesar, when stabbed in the senate, I well may exclaim, ‘‘ Et tu, Brute!” 
Though the Quarterly shews me no quarter, and you and your friend Morgan Rattler, 
Set me down as a tiresome twaddler, a pert, pretty, pragmatical prattler, 85 
Yet your silence wounds deeper by far than the lash of the great or the small of them, 
And thus to be cut by Recina, “ the unkindest cut” is of all of them, 

But make the amende with good grace, sir, and your fame from the Strand to Stillorgan, 
Shall be sung in seraphical strains by myself and my muse -- 


Kildare Street, Dublin, June 15, 1833. Lapy Morcan. 


Being in the poetry vein, we cannot do better than follow with the following, 
which we think particularly pretty;—it has heen lying on our table, unfor- 
tunately, for two months. 


























































































































A May Song for Emily. 


A MAY SONG FOR EMILY. 





May’s red lips are breath’d apart 

By the music of her heart, 

Which ever gently stealeth through, 
Like enchanted honey-dew, 

Dropping from some odour tree 

In the golden Araby ; 

And Gladness danceth on each stream, 

And singing comes in every dream — 

Riches flow on bower and lea, 

But I am poor in wanting thee, 

O beloved Emily! 


Pleasant May! I love thee well, 
When within my lonely cell, 
In the quiet shadow sitting, 
Thy mild-beaming smile is flitting 
O’er the page of poet old, 
Touching that dim scroll with gold. 
Thou bringest from the violets pale 
Sweet Colonos’ nightingale,* 

Where among the ‘bloom and bees, 
It dreameth still of Sophocles ! 
And thy soft carol wakes again 
Many a joyful antique strain, 
Wafting on the Doric rhyme, 
Green Hymettus’ flowery thyme— 


Or if into the harbour green, 
Where stranger-face is seldom seen, 
Fair May, thy low-toned footstep cometh, 
While the glad bee faintly hummeth 

In the warm lily’s silver bell, 

Then, sweet May, I love thee well ! 
Then, why by thee am I forgot, 

And why dost thou regard me not? 

Thy loveis poured on ‘bow er and tree,— 
Then hear my pray’r, and bring with thee 
My beloved Emily! 


We cannot say that we think the subjoined epigram on Bob Montgomery 
very good-natured : 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 
EPIGRAM, 


On hearing a Lady extol Mr. Robert Montgomery (or Gomery, as his real name is said 
to be) as a Poet. 


Woman’s an angel, half-priced Gomery sings, 

And pens his puffs that all the sex may know it ; 
’Tis hence fair Julia’s viler flattery springs, 

Who calls this zany of Parnassus—poet. 


This very modest writer’s announcement of his own wondrous work was as follows : 
“« Woman, the angel of life! From the well-known talent of the author,” &c. Does this 
gentleman found ‘his parade oftalent on the almost universal rejection of his claims as 
a poet by the periodical press? Let the Age Reviewed and the Puffiad be put beside 
the Dunciad of Pope and the English Bards, &c. of Byron; read the dente 
of the Deity and the Pleasures of Hope together; and next compare our modern Milton 
with the poet of the days of the Protectorate —the Satan and Messiah of the former, 
with the Paradise Lost and Regained of the latter ; and then say, whether Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s title to the name of poet is equal to that of Blackmore, whose popularity 
was once nearly similar to his. We had almost forgot to mention the Universal 
Prayer, Death, Vision of Heaven and Hell, and Oxford; but having named them, we 
are sure the reader will be quite satisfied, without further comment. 











* It is unnecessary to say, that Colonos was the birth-place of Sophocles. 
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Clever nonsense is better than dull sense. Take the following as an example. 
Who the author may be, we know not: he signs himself “‘ Mick O’D., the 
strongest man in Ireland,”— an odd-enough cognomen, in all conscience. 
With his strength, however, we have nothing to do; although we don’t doubt he 
could hold out a waggon of coals at arm’s length, if he were to put his Herculean 
energies to the test. 


Let the spirit of murphies repine 
O’er the ocean’s dread stultified breast, 
And dolphins drink puncheons of wine 
To the murmurs of purified rest. 
Let bacon and pancakes no more 
Lord Chancellors of Ireland be made, 
Lest the island of Rathlin should snore, 
And by cholera’s pangs be betray’d. 


No longer let dull Althorp’s chest 
Aspire to the dungeons below, 
Where, reposing on beauty’s sad breast, 
The mountains of Araby glow. 
For the turmoil of courts and of kings 
Shall exalt to the skies’ dark domain 
The essence of butterflies’ wings, 
And mingle it there with the slain. 


Then mute may all sausages be : 
May the tincture of pestilence spread 

Its beautiful arms o’er the sea, 

And gladden the fishes with dread. 


MORGAN RATTLER TO OLIVER YORKE. 
My pear Otiver, 

” the May Recina you published a note for John Murray’s new edition 
of Byron’s Life und ‘Works (for a new edition we must have, the whole bein 
under the auspices of an editor who will leave no blanks in tenderness to Whig- 
gery). I now send you another, which will shew that, notwithstanding the 
inspiration of the devil, it is difficult, in these latter days, to be original even in 
blasphemy. All men remember, that in Lord Byron’s best and most “characteristic 
work there is a parody upon the Decalogue, styled *€ Poetical Commandments,” 
which there is much truth, and more fun. The world supposes that this little 
ebullition of impiety issued immediately from his lordship’s brain; but this, most 
probably, is not the fact. In turning over Bachaumont’s Mémoires Secrets, I found 
that poetical commandments had been already written by a Frenchman. And lo! 
here they are. The parody is more regular than Byron’s ; but can compete with it in 
no other respect. T hine, M. R. 






DECALOGUE DU DIEU DU GOUT. 


I. Au Dieu du Goit immoleras 
Tous les écrits de Pompignan. 
II, Chaque jour tu déchireras 
Trois feuillets de l’Abbé Le Blanc. 
11]. De Montesquieu ne médiras, 
Ni de Voltaire aucunement. 
IV. L’ami des sots point ne seras, 
De fait ni de consentement. 
V. La Dunciade tu liras 
Tous les matins dévotement, 
VI. Marmontel le soir tu prendras, 
Afin de dormir longuement. 
Vil. Diderot tu n’acheteras, 
Si tu ne veux perdre ton argent. 
VIII. Dorat en toux lieux honniras, 
Et Colardeau pareillement. 
1X. Le Mierre aussi tu siffleras 
Tout le moins un fois l’an, 
X. L’ami Freron n’applaudiras 
Qu’a I’ Ecossaise seulement. 
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A correspondent in Dublin has sent us the following admonitory stanzas. 
We feel their force perfectly well; but, somehow, giants must be indulged in 
their freaks, although they too often border (as we fear in our case they do) 
upon cruelty. 


Regina! Regina! Only think of the condor 
Why, why are you smitten With tom-tit engaging ; 
With rage so prepost’rous Or the eagle with sparrows 
’Gainst harmless Ned Lytton? War ruinous waging ; 
The lion disdaineth Conceive for a moment 
To throttle the kitten ; A shark or a whale 
And so should Regina Destroying a shrimp 
To worry Ned Lytton. With a whack of his tail ! 


Only think of an elephant Regina! Regina! 
Crushing a bug, ma’am ; hy then are you smitten 
Or huge hippopotamus With rage so prepost’rous 
Murdering a slug, ma’am ; ’Gainst harmless Ned Lytton ? 
The tiger encountering The lion disdaineth 
A weasel or mouse ; To throttle the kitten ; 
Or the mighty rhinoceros And so should Regina 
Burking a louse ! To worry Ned Lytton. 


A letter from Galt 


Atheneum, 11th June, 1833. 
Dear Yorke, 


Indisposition prevented me from giving a proper explanation of 
the water-privilege, as the Americans call it, which I conceive resides in the ocean- 
tides. Give me half a page to make the matter clearer. 

I allude to the enormous power (little understood) which exists in the tidal rise 
and fall. It is for engineers to find the means of applying this power to mechanical 
purposes ; and upon the maxim of all science, that a principle, when once discovered, 
ingenuity _ apply, the mode of application must be in existence—I say it is 


obvious; and yet I am neither engineer nor mechanician. 

Some years ago, I had occasion to consider in what manner a lake could be ren- 
dered available as a mill-power, for nature never makes any thing without a purpose ; 
and lakes, I thought, were not intended merely to beautify the landscape. In my 
endeavour to find a use for stagnant water in a hollow, I supposed a pit, water-tight, 
to be dug on the edge of it, and the water led on to a mill within the pit or dock. 
After setting the mill a-going, [ supposed the water fell from it, and propagated the 
power to another mill under the first. 

One of these mills, while the other was for general purposes, I supposed to pump 
up the water from the pit, or an adjoining reservoir, and restore it to the lake. But 
being no engineer, I cannot say how this might be effected, or if two mills be neces- 
sary ; only I am mathematician enough to know, that the power obtained from the 
lake would be sufficient to pump up the quantity of water, from which the original 
power was generated. 

Without expecting engineer or mechanician to give a form for the mill, or mills, 
I would require him to shew the existence of any principle upon which a mill in a 
dry dock, as it may be called, is opposed by nature. 

I have thus, my dear sir, sufficiently annunciated the principle ; my other avoca- 
tions prevent me from following out the details: nor do I think myself, if I had 
leisure, qualified to do so. 

Oliver Yorke, Esq. Joun Gatt. 


THE DRAINAGE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A considerable sensation has been produced among engineers, by the plan 
suggested by Mr. Martin for the drainage of the metropolis. The praise of 
ingenuity is liberally awarded to the author, but there are two opposite sects, 
who lift up their voices against it. The one admits its theoretical excellence, 
but denies its practicability in the existing state of the banks of the river; the 
other, without considering its theoretical excellence at all, or that it is proposed 
to make the scheme a matter of profit, loquaciously condemns it, as altogether 
visionary. Now it does seem to us, that the opinion of the latter class is worth 
nothing —they condemn without having examined the subject; and however 
boldly they may assert, their assertions, in consequence, can merit nothing but 
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contempt. We shall not, therefore, take the trouble of addressing a single ob- 
servation to them, but confine ourselves entirely to the other party, in what we 
have to say respecting this magnificent project. 

As we conceive, Mr. Martin has contemplated the line for his drains to lie 
between the high and low water-mark. Every individual who sails up and 
down the river, with the sense of sight in his eyes, must, in this unappropriated 
space, as it may be called, acknowledge that there is more than ample room for 
constructing the drains, or cloacz, on each side of the river. 

No doubt such embankments would have the effect of contracting the Thames, 
but it could not have the effect of diminishing the quantity of water in it. In 
fact, it would only have the effect of exposing less mud to the action of the sun 
and air between the ebb and flow than at present appears. Whether this 
change would be a disadvantage, now that the cholera has visited this country, 
others may determine. 

By constructing the drains on the unappropriated space alluded to, they 
would not interfere with wharfage-property ; on the contrary, a large extent of 
frontage-ground towards the river would be obtained for each and every wharf 
along the shores. This would be no disadvantage; such ground would be of 
some value. 

But it is observed, that where there are coal or stone wharfs, the drains, which 
are proposed to be also quays, would interfere. To this, however, there is an 
easy remedy. Over the inlets to these wharfs, Mr. Martin proposes that the 
ways, or quays, should be raised or bridged ; which would produce, without any 
inconvenience, a very picturesque effect. Theoretically, therefore, the plan is 
not visionary, but sound and sober. The only question is, how the money may 
be raised to carry the work into effect: this is a mere question of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. Mr. Martin proposes, that the sewerage of the metropolis 
should be conducted into his drains, instead of the river; and that here and there 
pits should be dug for the reception of it, which, as it is the best of all manure 
(now entirely lost), might be sold at a given price, and carried away by the 
barges for the fertilisation of the country. It therefore requires only to be ascer- 
tained, what is the probable quantity of this rich manure which could be rendered 
available ; and what the price is at which it might be sold. Respecting these 
essential points we are not competent to speak ; but if it can be ascertained that 
the price and quantity offer a sufficient remuneration to capitalists to embark in 
the undertaking, there is no doubt whatever that the plan is practicable. The 
other advantages of the plan may be considered as a set-off for items of expense 
not contemplated. 


*,* We wish Martin would explain to us his own views on the subject. If 


he draws off water as well as he draws Nineveh, he must be the first of 
hydraulics. 


The Quaker Marriage-broker, whose name or address we shall not publish, 
has sent us the following letter: 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


April 20, 1833. 

Srr,—lInstead of acknowledging in common courtesy the offer of a small pamphlet 
on the continental method of contracting marriages, you have thought fit, aher much 
affected delicacy about concealing the author’s address, to publish his private note, 
which merely sought to have the work appended to the monthly list of new publica- 
tions. That ridicule, well handled, is a powerful engine where it is required to 
suppress any thing fraught with injury to others, I readily admit; but here I defy 
any one to controvert the arguments that have been borne out by the experience of 
years--to say that a single expression (unlike your commentary upon it) is calculated 
to offend the most fastidious ear, or that its whole intent and bearing is not to improve 
the present arrangements of society, and advance our common happiness, 

The very silly remarks of your pen-valiant reviewer (whose grovelling prejudices 
are now souteak to the circle to which he belongs) would have passed altogether 
unnoticed, had he not manufactured a falsehood, by gravely asserting the to 
be a Quaker! (of all things in the world). I may pass by his charge of an ortho- 
graphical error, which he cannot substantiate, and that I sought to influence by money 
his critical notice of a work, which is as independent of his praise as it is indifferent 
to his censure ; but I throw at him with scorn his filthy imputation, that my habit is 
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to further negotiations of this kind, without the necessary intervention of either 
‘* parson or priest :” in other words, that I pander to the lowest passions, and that 
to me belongs a word I have no courage to ask any man to print. For to-day I shall 
confine myself to the declaration, that my address and general conduct have been 
before the public some years —that I know of nothing dishonourable in these trans- 
actions, and I dare the proof of it— and that if your sense of fair dealing and manly 
criticism will not allow you to publish this note in your Number for May, I will 
immediately insert it as an advertisement in the daily papers. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


[ No name — no advertisement from us.} 
On this we append a few notes. 


1. He accuses us of hostility to the plans of the continent in marriage- 
contracting. Our chief objection to his plan was that there was nothing continent 
in it. 

2. The contempt of ourselves we bear with patience, but we must protest 
against the false pretence of the broker not being a Quaker. He dresses as a 
Quaker — wears a broad-brimmed hat, a square-tailed, single-breasted coat, a 
strange-fashioned and indescribable breeches, such as “ Friends” use ; and if he 
be not a Quaker, why deck himself in the habiliments of the followers of the 
Fox? 

3. He throws at us our filthy imputation! “ Filth, quotha!” Does he 
bring man and woman together for their “common happiness?” These are his 
own words. Let him rest contented — his position and office in society are well 
esteemed, and of ancient repute. 

4. “ If we do not publish his letter in our Number for May, he will insert it 
in the daily papers.” Well! we have kept it back till July, and what then? 
Not a line in the papers has appeared, and we have waited an entire quarter. 

So much for Sir Pandarus of Troy in the Quaker’s hat. 


“A Medical Practitioner” has given us a long epistle on the Factory Sys- 
tem. [t has the only fault of the Aneid,—“ it proves nothing.” Had not its 
length been out of all proportion to its logic, we should have been glad to have 
given it insertion, principally as a specimen of the sort of reasoning to which 
those few men of humanity and intelligence are driven, who have been induced, 
either by “ the trick of singularity,” or by some bias unknown to themselves, 
to adopt the untenable side of the Factory question. 

Our correspondent appears to be one of that numerous class who are more 
successful in acquiring facts than in arranging them when acquired. Nothing 
can be more inconsequential than his whole train of reasoning. The burden of 
his song is, that many and great evils exist in our whole manufacturing system, 
one portion only of which is connected with the over-working of the children. 
He recounts the mischiefs attendant on the working of women in the factories, 
the evil effects of too early marriages, and the demoralisation of the gin-shops. 
And his conclusion is, if we understand him, that as the Ten Hours’ Bill will not 
cure all these evils at once, therefore it is worth very little. Few, we should hope, 
would be led astray by such argumentation as this. 

Our correspondent further objects to the vehement and “ extravagant language ” 
we have used on this subject. Our only regret is, that we have not been able to 
write in language more expressive of our feelings. Did our correspondent ever 
read the Evidence of last session? If not, he is not competent to form a judgment 
on the question. If he has, we pity his constitution of mind, in which a frigid 
stolidity must lamentably predominate. 

But perhaps he discredits the evidence. Let him remember, however, that 
it has now been open for more than six months to the scrutiny of many persons, 
who were both able and willing to detect falsehood and exaggeration, if such 
existed. To this hour, however, it remains unimpeached. And while it is so, 


our language, instead of being open to the charge of extravagance, is rather liable 
to that of insufficiency and poorness. 


Morgan Rattler is too abusive. We thought, and still think, the article cen- 
sured a very clever one: but let the Rattler speak. Our correspondent who 
supplied us with the article on Kean may reply, if he pleases, next month. 
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My pear OLIiver, 


In your last Number there is a paper entitled ‘‘ The Early Days of 
Edmund Kean,” in which there are some amusing falsehoods, a great number of 
stupid falsehoods, and a few accidental truths. The story of the butcher’s dog, 
that displayed such Zanga-like patience and malignity, may be placed in the first 
category —the utterly ridiculous assertion that Kean passed two years at Eton may 
be put in the second—and I presume that some of the accounts of his migrations 
might find a place in the third. Do not suppose, however, from these observations, 
that I propose to enter into an elaborate criticism of the article. The fact is, I only 
intend to address myself to a single point. There is a statement which I am anxious 
to demolish ; because I am convinced (however it may have been suggested to the 
writer of the paper) that it was originally cast forth by the parties now engaged in 
concocting the life of Kean, as a foundation-stone whereon to raise the fabric of a 
theory conferring honour on themselves. I am extremely unwilling that this should 
be. I go farther; as a sincere admirer of genius, I am unwilling that its memory 
should be desecrated by the pollutions of the flesh. I therefore feel the utmost 
indignation and disgust at the announcement of a Life of Kean from the quarter 
whence it has been issued. His splendid theatrical career is fresh in the minds 
of men—the spell of his unequalled power is on the hearts of the present generation. 
He who has identified himself with Shakespeare’s noblest creations can need no his- 
torian for half a century at least. Necessity for vindication, therefore, of the actor’s 
fame is not required ; and, in truth, all decent persons should feel it their duty, 
like the pious son of Noah, to cast a veil over the nakedness of the man. There is 
nothing in the great tragedian’s private life, excepting his benevolence and charity, 
which can possibly escape censure. The public have forgotten, or are ignorant of, 
the successive passages of his gross and profligate career. Why should they now 
be compendiously collected for the contempt or execration of the world by his own 
relations? Surely this sacrilegious traffic in the character of the deceased should be 
as revolting to human feelings, as the sale of his mortal remains would be to human 
prejudices ! 

All this, however, savours considerably of digression: let me look to my one 
point. It has reference to poor Kean’s almost solitary virtue ; which, however—for 
it was large—embraced charity, generosity, disinterestedness, and a strong feeling 
of manliness and genuine independence. In the article to which I have alluded, 
sundry grave designs are attributed to Kean of endeavouring to enter into “ a pru- 
dent matrimonial speculation ;” and we are told that, at a particular period during 
his sojourn in Cheltenham, he fancied “ that such a prize was in his reach.” 

** In Miss Chambers—who then played the heroines as an experiment of her 
qualification for the arduous profession of the stage—he fancied he saw the realisa- 
tion of all his newly wakened hopes. He saw that she had discrimination, for she 
admired his acting ; and he persuaded himself, that with such an education as she 
evidently possessed, and with the apparent independence of the profession in which 
she and her sister lived, that a union with such a woman must place him above the 
reach of those pecuniary difficulties with which he had hitherto had to contend, and 
open for him a way to fame and fortune. It is due to the lady, however, to state, 
that she not only was no party whatever to the self-delusion under which he laboured, 
but that she was utterly unconscious that with the avowed admiration of those mental 
qualities and personal attractions which he ascribed to her, any feeling so sordid as 
that of pecuniary advantage was mingled. The deception (if deception it could be 
called) was all his own ;—not so the suffering by which it was succeeded : its bitter 
fruits were more than shared by her. He deceived himself in the anticipation of 
acquiring, with a prudent wife, that wealth which existed only in his own imagina- 
tion ; and both were deceived in the anticipation of that domestic happiness which 
nothing but the pure, unmingled, and disinterested impulse of affection can secure. 
Thus far we have thought it right to advert to the circumstances attending a marriage, 
which, though it might have proved the source of every earthly comfort to both, 
brought with it nothing but disappointment and enduring wretchedness, Kean was 
little more than twenty years of age when he became a husband ; and as he was soon 
convinced that, as far as money was concerned, instead of realising the golden dream 
in which he indulged, he had but entailed upon himself the additional expenses of an 
establishment befitting a married man, he discovered that, so far from expediting his 
attainment of the great objects he had in view, he had only added to the obstacles 
which before appeared but too formidable in themselves.” [The reader must look to 
last month’s Number for the remainder of the paragraph. ] 

Now, here is a fine specimen of mock-romance, mock-sentimentality, mock- 
morality, unmitigated falsehood, and atrocious humbug. It is altogether worthy 
of Werter! But listen to the plain facts. It was at Waterford, and not at 
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Cheltenham, that Kean unfortunately committed matrimony. The lady he married 
was an Irishwoman, and keeper of the wardrobe to the strolling company to which 
Kean (in common with Hunchback Knowles, and some other persons now at the 
metropolitan theatres) then belonged. Her sister played the soubrettes, and such-like. 
Under these circumstances, we take for granted there could have been “‘ no apparent 
independence of the profession,” since if there were, from its necessarily apocryphal 
character, it 1s impossible it could attract an honourable wooer. Moreover, instead 
of marrying in a fit of prudence, poor Kean wooed, won, and wedded in a fit 
of drunkenness! Even under its influence, however, he never could have dreamt 
of getting a fortune with the keeper and repairer of the tattered small-clothes he wore 
nightly ; and when reduced to sobriety, he found that he had, in his temporary 
madness, made a match far more imprudent than even Thespian matches generally are, 
since the abilities of his partner, histrionic and otherwise, were incapable of adding 
any thing to the common subsistence-fund, as Miss Preventive Martineau calls it. 
I think this plain statement, Ox1ver, which I am ready to substantiate, will destroy 
the nauseous trash of your contributor. 
Thine faithfully, dear Oxrver, 
Morcan Ratt er. 


We have received the following from a correspondent, and feel quite happy 
in concurring, both in his opinion of the contemptible obscurity of the new 
M. P.s, and the excellence of the Parliamentary Companion. It is a book 
indispensable to those who wish to know any thing about the « goAauw of 
St. Stephen’s ; and it is generally a fair and useful book concerning the few dozen 
gentlemen who happen to be in that assembly. To the new police, who must 
be constantly on the look-out for suspicious characters, it is indispensable. It 
should be in every station-house. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. 


There are three hundred new members in the Reformed Parliament, and nine- 
tenths of them are exceedingly obscure persons; although amongst them, doubtless, 
there are a great number of “ village Hampdens,” and such-like local humbugs. 
Great, accordingly, must have been the ignorance respecting those persons under 
which the world suffered. A benevolent and industrious gentleman perceived this, 
and undertook to enlighten it. In an extremely pretty little volume, entitled The 
Parliamentary Companion, amongst a variety of really useful information, he gives a 
sketch of the birth, parentage, &c. (education I was going to say, but on that he 
observes a prudent silence), and political pledges of every new member; so that 
Smith or Thomson, Brown, Jones, or Robinson, may be convicted forthwith of 
rattery by a reference to this work. Nor is this all. We have, besides, some 
amusing records of the personal history of the old members. Take, for example, the 
following account of Joseph Hume :—‘ He was educated for the medical profession ; 
but, on proceeding to India, was in a few years employed in the various offices of 
surgeon, Persian interpreter to the army during the Mahratta war from 1802 to 1807, 
paymaster, postmaster, &c. (amongst which might be enumerated clothier, contractor, 
and money-lender). Having realised a competence, he returned to his native 
country in 1808. The year 1810 and part of 1811 he spent in travelling in Spain, 
Egypt, Turkey, Greece, &c.” By Jove, this is excellent. Joseph interpreted the 
Persian ; but who interpreted his English to the army? And he travelled, too, in some 
dozen of countries. I wish he would let us know the several prices of bad dinners in 
those foreign parts. C. R. D. 


“ Bombardinio” cannot find room this month— but he is too clever a fellow 
to be “ thrown into a corner:” next month, if possible. On reference to his 
friend the Standard-bearer, (who sends him his compliments,) we find he dissents 
from some of Bombardinio’s opinions; and a commentary is promised, adverse 
in many particulars to the text. This, we take it for granted, is all fair in war. 
We shall not meddle in the controversy, except to keep fair play. By the way, 


it would be more convenient for all parties if he gave his name — it would be 
perfectly safe. 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





